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l LN NE evening last Moharram, when the Hakem in each town, 
"o after invoking Allah at nightfall and calling down heaven’s 
| blessing on his administration, had withdrawn into his ‘‘ anderun ” to 
| | enjoy repose in the midst of his family after a day of toil, the Ra’s 
| Telegraph Khané came running in quite breathless, and being ad- 
mitted to his presence, handed him an official telegram in which 
he read : 
This afternoon, the 25th instant, as we were crossing the Boulevard 
À| de Dochautepé on our way to Farahabad,-some persons unknown desiring 
6 i to make an attenipt on our life, and supposing that we were in the automo- 
na | bile which was a hundred paces ahead of us, hurled two bombs at it. 
l But as we were in another carriage, thanks to Heaven, we were not 
v Af wounded, and it is in the most perfect health and calm that we are writ- 
| A a'I ing this telegram te you with our own hand, so that knowing the imperial 
sovereign ingpr@, ‘€a 4, you may spread the news to great and small. 
. MUHAMMED ALI. 


UW er 


That night the Hakem did not find the rest he sought : troubled 
1 in thought, he kept calculating the consequences that such an exe- 
DEA Habe crime might have on the destinies of Persia, and on the future of 
ne eral doctrines. And he found no refuge save in the mercy of 
oh alan. The causes of the present disturbance and the conditions ot 
“WX under which calm might be restored, are precisely what I wish to „med 
| \} expound here for the benefit of Eastern and Western readers. . . Of? 
mlb) Since the time when Persia thrust herself anew, and in the mss° «~> 
“| unexpected fashion, at least for the uninitiated, on the attentio 17° Bo 
SH] © rhe nations, events the most diverse and often apparent vanity cay ae E 
| contradictory have occurred to bewilder those intereson he had 
iii | sent evolution, We know how the recent movgrecial training 6 ane eens 
4 | ed in bringing this country into line Mia ts, and the intrigi 
countries had been started by the nate him a slight foretaste ’ 
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l 
of the prerogatives the Belgians had obtained in ae oa 
stration of the Post Office and the Customs 1m the reign of the pr p 
ceding Shah. The Muzteheds had then endeavoured to Boe the 
people that the sole cause of the evils from which they were =u ng 
sprang from the fact that the money they were paying the Sta e 
under various forms disappeared into the pockets of a foreign minister 
and his colleagues and accomplices, who were much more concerned; 
about their own interests than about those of the nation ; so that nok 
only had Persia been sold to Russia, but also all that remained of 
the public funds was dwindling away gradually. If the nosey 
wished to rec over themselves and recall to their minds the secula 
bonds which united them to the doctors of religion, the remedy was 
simple : the peoplehad only to rally round their Mullahs, to demand 
the dismissal of all the Firanghies and to obtain from the Shah the 
most complete submission to the authority of the clergy. 

But the movement which thus threatened to reawaken 


Mussulman fanaticism in the gravest manner, was diverted from this! 11, 


A 
F 


dangerous path simply by the wisdom of the people, and- instead of 
confining themselves to fruitless protestations, the Persians asked) 
their sovereign for a constitution and laws. With the best grace in 
the world Muzaffer-uddin granted it inthe month of August 1906,} 


instigators of a movement which they saw, in spite of their efforts, 
take an altogether unexpected turn. Afterwards these same clergy, 
were observed to take advantage of the new order of things by try-} 
ing to establish a kind of demagogic theocracy : with no result, how 
ever, for the nation was no more ready to content itself with a change) 
of masters than to keep the old ones, and their representatives gave “cd 
sovereign as well as the priests to understand that they were resolved 
ostruggle to the bitter end to win those two holy conquests, free-/ 
and instruction. Then came a complete change: the great, 
eheds, without concerning themselves about the inferior clergy 
a loss to follow the trend of events, put a bold face oi 
d accepted the fait accompli, making reserves fo 
formal character. All the provinces soon fol- 
when| the Muzteheds declared themselves 
kaing seemed to be arranged in the best 
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interests of the country, and it might have been thought that Persia 
was about to proceed to the construction of the new social edifice 
with the greatest confidence, so much so that the period miscalled 
revolutionary had passed by in the midst of a peace and order which 
might serve as an example to many European uations. However, 
since the month of August 1906 events of the deepest import have 
occurred in succession in the interior of the country. Ministers have 
been thrown out or have resigned one after another, and in political life, 
hitherto so peaceful, assassination has taken the place of polite debate, 
all this without it being possible to note any visible step in the 
direction of progress: so that even the most confident actually 
entertained doubts at one time about the efficacy of the efforts of the 
last two years. i 


How is this to be explained, and why does this state of distur- 
bance continue, to the great detriment of the country’s prosperity, 
threatening to compromise inthe eyes ofthe nations the new 
institutions which the country has gained for itselfin an hour of 
enthusiasm ? Two main facts will suffice to make us understand 
the situation. First, the accession of the new Shah: until the 
death of his father he had been Governor of the province of Azerbaid- 
jan, one of the most important provinces of the empire, and although 
but little known to the public he passed rightly or wrongly for an 
energetic prince, sometimes even a little severe ; in spite of his youth 
not easily subject to outside pressure, unfamiliar both by principle 
and inclination with European ideas, and but little in favour of the 
constitution which Muzaffer-uddin Shah had granted to the nation 
towards the end of his reign. In consequence, a great distrust of him 
was visible from the very beginning, and in spite ofall the oaths he 
has taken since to respect the constitution, I think he has not 
yet succeeded in obliterating the first impression. Mohan.med 
Ali Shah, however, does not deserve to be thus suspected. Of ? 
nature reserved even to timidity, the young king had necess` gee 
experience some difficulty at the begirning of his reign RE most 
the balance even between the different factions fighting focomplain 
influence ; besides, it must be said that although he had one Or 
destined for this office, he had had no special training t igce their 
him to ascend the throne of the Kadjars, and the intrigi 
court of Tabriz could but give him a slight foretaste “ 
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| factions in the midst of which he would have to move at Teheran. 
As alienated from the clergy as from the republicans, his tendency 
would have been to seek the solution of the problem in an oriental 
despotism ; but he was clever enough to understand very quickly that 
times had changed and that Europe is now in too close connection 


Feth Ali Shah, and he resolved to accept the new order of things. 
Even if he had not followed ordinary Persian policy, prudence 
obliged him not to declare himself too openly in favour of the new 
ideas, not only to curb the sometimes excessive demands of the 

people, but also not to make lasting enemies of the still numerous 
> and powerful section who, courtiers or mullahs or officials, ‘without 


with Persia to allow of its being possible to govern as in the days of 


office under the former Government, secretly held the reins of power >- 


or the, strings of the purse and could not resign themselves to seeing 
their lucrative positions compromised. Obliged to steer con- 


stantl y between their irreconcilable ambitions, the: Shah could not but . 


end by discontenting some without satisfying the others, and drawing 
upon himself the blame of the progressive party as well as of the 
conservatives. ‘ = 


The other cause of the disturbance in the midst of which 

Persia continues to live must be sought in the temperament of the 
people, in the Persian mind itself. Under an exterior light-hearted, 

even frivolous in appearance, the Persians are above all attached to 

their native soil and their traditions. Now since the new ideas have 

come to light, they have been able to prove to their great satisfac- 

tion that Islamism was nofonger to be considered asa bar to pro- 

gress, but that, on the contrary, it seemed to be preparing the evolu- 

tion of thought and manners which is the work of the present epoch, 

n  Thereis no anxiety on this score. They suffer, on the contrary, when 
zle they see that owing to their own weakness the integrity of ‘their 
] instr territory seems to be threatened as much by the European powers 
eds, without ‘ake upon themselves, of their own accord, the task of causing 
t a loss to Pe respected, as by the Government of the Porte 
d accepometimes shows a more brutal attitude. Thus we have two 
fonts, two conditions of mind perfectly distinct, which suffice 
ain the upheavals in the present political life of Persia. 
es confident of the future, the people think only of obtaining 
tion which they lack, and dream of a State where all the 
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social forces shall co-operate to the general well-being ; sometimes 
impatient at the slow nature of their progress, believing themselves 
betrayed by those who ought to defend them, they display their 
despondency in a violent manner, and the instigators of the orders 
have recourse to the revolver or the bomb ; and at such moments all 
those to whom conservative ideas are assigned may well feel them- 
selves in danger, and in order to escape the bullets of the fedahir,* 
the members of some of the oldest families in: Persia ought at 
all costs to leave the soil of Persia, whatever be their position or 


‘however ancient their family in the country. 


- It is doubtless to such a view of things that we owe the increas- 
ingly numerous visits in Europe paid to us by numerous persons of 


` rank, and it is for thinking otherwise that some have fallen in the 
- streets of Teheran, of Chiran or even of Bakou. 


Under these circumstances, what opinion is to be formed of the 


` future of Persia? And what fate awaits her interesting and sincere 


endeavour after a parliamentary life ? Will her noble aspirations 
deliver her up unarmed to the attempts of the fedahir, or will her 
impatience bring on a reaction ? 

° What shall we see in the. future, anarchy or aristocracy ? I 
think happily that neither of these two conditions will be realised, 
but- that the future will be in the hands of the party, which is much 
larger and much more powerful than we think, of the moderate pro- 
gressives who, under the ‘name of constitutionalists, nationalists or 
liberals, wish quietly and gradually to free Persia from the vagaries 
of the past, a’party of upright men who in Parliament rally round 
the deputy Taji Lade, and whose formes Prime Minister is one of 
its most brilliant representatives. 

-To confirm this opinion it is enough to read the report of the 
sittings of the Parliament in the Persian newspapers. We are sur- 


~ prised to notice in them, in spite of a very natural lack of experience, 


a restraint, a dignity, a concern for public affairs surprising in such a 
young assembly.’ On reading the words exchanged by these 
deputies, only yesterday ignorant of political affairs, on the most 
diverse questions of national activity, whether they have to complain 
ofan incursion of Russian Cossacks on the North-West frontier or 


eS ee 
* Members of anarchist committees who have taken an oath to sacrifice their 
dives in order to bring about the deaths decided upon by the committee. 
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uilty of embezzlement, we cannot fail to be 


640 


to punish an official g 


impressed by the dignified and courteous tone prevailing in these ~ 


- debates. 
It suffices also to notice the ever-growing number of newspapers 


and schools which are founded, the activity of the provincial assem- 
blies forwarding the work of Parliament, the zeal even of women 
who are gradually emerging from the seclusion of the harems -to 
watch over their interests, to realise that if the Persians, although 
perhaps rather disciples of Voltaire than religionists, but in any case 
deeply spiritual, have been sleeping for centuries in a somewhat 
exaggerated indifference to worldly prosperity, they are to-day 
resolved to enter ona period of fruitful activity: and they know 
that they will only succeed by spreading from top to bottom of the 
social scale that in which they have hitherto been most lacking, 


namely education. 


HIPPOLYTE DREYFUS. 
Parts. 
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T may, I think, be assumed as an axiomatic proposition, that a 
man’s duty to phis family, to the children he has brought into 
the world, to the honour of his father’s name, transcends his duty 
to the State under whose protection he lives. If then, at any time, 
this higher and paramount duty should clash with his duty asa 
citizen, it is clear that the latter obligation must be sacrificed to the 
former. A convenient example of this truism, taken from many 
available examples, is afforded by the case of the French Huguenots, 
who were entirely justified, on all moral grounds, in sacrificing, for 
personal and family reasons of the first moment, their French 
nationality and habitat, and in adopting England as their home. 

Of course, no light reason can justify any one in renouncing his 
own nation in favour of another nationality. It must be remembered, 
however, that the higher the ideal, the greater is the disillusionment 
and disappointment, when hard dry facts force one to relinquish it. 

` It may be said of the average Englishman who has reached 
middle age—I might go further and say the British subject generally— 
that having been nurtured in the beliefthat in England resides the 
fountain-head of honour and justice, and that to belong to the 
British Empire, is, #27 se, the happiest lot a man could desire, later 
developments of his nation’s history, compelling him, against his will 


‘-most probably, to examine into the bases of the faith that is in him, 


have brought very disquieting results. 

In the political world, the greatest soldier of his age, an old and 
tried warrior, loaded with years and honours, a leader who on more 
than one occasion has saved his country from disastrous defeat, a 
man of the highest probity and attainments, who, to use his own 
words, has no selfish aim to serve, no axe to grind, tells the people, 
that if they wish to escape the risk of seeing their country invaded, if 
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tion to repel the invasion should it ever take 
place, it is necessary to bring themselves into line with the nations 
of Europe—necessary for our manhood to be trainedto arms. Some 
years have passed since he took up his parable ; but so far as any 
practical results are concerned, his voice 1s still that of one crying in 
the wilderness. Our unbelieving, pleasure-loving people spurn his 
counsel and scorn his warning. 

Meanwhile, one War Minister after another tries his prentice 
hand on our army, chopping and changing its administration and 
organisation, everything in connection with it, in fact, leaving it to-day 
a nerveless, indeterminate organism, not knowing, from hour to 
hour, what is expected of it or whither it must order its footsteps. 
Our navy is seriously tampered with ; its natural growth, or what 
should be its natural growth in face of the new forces avowedly 
brought into existence to try conclusions with it, hindered, worried 
and crippled at the bidding of doctrinaires wedded to what they are 
pleased to call social reform ; men so blind to all sense of proportion 
as to be incapable of seeing that it is useless to improve the condi- 
tions of life in the British Isles at the expense of leaving them de- 
fenceless against the designs of jealous enemies. What would al] 
these improvements in our social conditions be worth, even if we 
grant, for the sake of argument, that they would be improvements (a 
concession I by no means make), if the whole edifice of our national 
existence should be destroyed by a determined and successful 
onslaught from without ? 


Meanwhile, counsels of timidity and sloth find an echo in the 
hearts of our people. No less a person than Lord Rosebery has 
declared in his latest public utterance that his opposition to a policy 
of imperial reciprocity in trade is¥based on his fear that it would 
make every nation, whose interest it now is to preserve our Free 
Trade Empire, desire to destroy and break it up when it opposes a 
rampart of tariff to the rest of the world. A counsel of imperfection 
with a vengeance! This spirit of pusillanimity has disastrous 
results. The plain man who thinks and ponders, ardent patriot 
though he be, is‘driven to ask himself whether he is justified in sacrific- 
ing his life, when the hour of peril comes, for acause—the preserva- 
tion of the Empire—so little cared for by our rulers, and by the 
mass. of the people who gave them power, that under existing 
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conditions a landing in force on the shores of the British Isles 
could not, so the best expert opinion maintains, be successfully 
repelled. 


That this attack is contemplated, is being silently prepared for by 
a power which, as Mr. Arnold Forster justly says, has, during the past 
two centuries, invariably made war as a matter of policy and solely 
for policy, no one who has any acquaintance with the designs of the 
Prussian war party can doubt for a moment. 


The upshot of the matter is only too apparent. The refusal of 
the mass of the people to prepare themselves for the effective 
defence of their hearths and homes, must end in overwhelming dis- 
aster when the necessity is forced upon the nation to make the 
effort. When the inevitable happens, it will come about that the 
men who have spent their lives urging their fellow-countrymen 
to recognise and accept a duty, accepted unmurmuringly by all the ad- 
vanced nations of Europe, will of necessity find themselves in the fore- 
front of the lines of defence. The brunt of the attack will fall on 
them, they will be the first to suffer. They will go to battle, all too 
conscious that they are leading a forlorn hope. Imperfectly equipped 
themselves, behind them will be a rabble, fromthe military point 
of view, of brave but utterly inefficient combatants. That the 
vivid appreciation of this great fact must sap the patriotism of all 
whose fervent love of country falls short of the aspiration to share 
the martyr's stake, all whose patriotism does not reach the fever- 
heat of blind heroism, cannot be denied. If the proposition is sound, 
that a man’s duty to his family transcends his duty to his country, 
then those who have a full foreknowledge of what is going to 
happen are justified, where opportunity serves them, in shaking the 
dust from their feet, in leaving their native land, and in joining 
themselves to a nation which cherishes the Jove of country and is 
prepared to make, through each of its male units, effective prepara- 
tion for the preservation of its honour and integrity. 

The emigration returns of the British Isles for 1907 show an in- 
crease of more than 70,000 emigrants over and above those of 1906 : 
a grand total of nearly 400,000 persons being reached. The United 
States took almost half of the total; Canada fell little short of this, 
for the Dominion absorbed 151,166 immigrants in 1907, against 
about a tenth, or 15,571 in 1897! Naturally, as far as Canada aud 
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our other colonies are concerned, the influx of vast numbers of our 
countrymen is a matter for congratulation on the part of all true 
Imperialists ; but this satisfaction is greatly tempered by the con- 
sideration that, as things are now tending, the colonies are shaping 
toward ultimate independence, disgusted as they are with the 
selfish, short-sighted policy of the Home Government, which re- 
solutely refuses to govern our Empire as a whole, and persists in 
ordering its affairs as if each subject state and the United Kingdom 
itself were a separate water-tight compartment, having no co-ordi- 
nate relation with the whole. That, however, is another story, For 
the moment Iam concerned to show that this efflux from our 
shores is not so much the resultant of tightened circumstances at 
home, but is the outcome of the deep-down dissatisfaction and 
disgust of the more far-seeing among our citizens at the absence of 
any kind of comprehensive policy in the kingdom whereunder the 
great possibilities of our land shall be exploited for the good of 
the people ; and is due still more to the widely diffused feeling of 
insecurity which pervades the community, the conviction deepening 
in all classes that, labour as he may, no man is to be permitted here- 
after to possess his own in peace and security. Q 


For this feeling the disruptive and corrosive forces of English 
socialism are largely responsible. “The pretty and winsome pictures” 
ofthe Socialists attract the idle and discontented whose eyes rest 
always on the belongings of their fellows. But that portion ofthe 
community in whom resides the belief in hard work and thrift as the 
only passport to success and independence, that portion which sees 
its savings or its patrimony not merely threatened, but who find that 
the processes of spoliation and ċonfiscation have begun to operate 
already, is seriously alarmed at the trend the present political situation 
is taking. The English Chancellor of the Exchequer has introduced 
into the House of Commons a bill which I have described elsewhere as 
the Socialist wedge. If passed, this bill will ruin some one to two 
million persons, interested directly or indirectly in a useful and neces- 
sary trade. The statesman responsible for this iniquitous measure, 
speaking, some months ago, at the Mansion House, pledged himself 
and his colleagues to maintain “ the institutions of private property.” 
He declared that one and all believed “individual enterprise to be 
the mainspring of financial and commercial success.” He solemnly 
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avowed that he believed implicitly in “ the sanctity of contract and 
the impossibility of expropriation, even for the best public purposes,. 
without adequate compensation” ; and he went on to demonstrate 
how necessary it was for all Governments to cherish and maintain 

t these principles whereon the stability ofour commercial and finan- 
cial institutions rested. This solemn declaration is followed. on the 
morrow by an attempt to take, without compensation, the property 
of thousands of innocent tradesmen and investors and by the intro- 

> duction of a bill which, if passed, will ruin hundreds of thousands of 
defenceless folk :a bill which must drive capital out of the country 
and shatter the very foundations of our national credit. This same 
Government has already ruined or crippled a million or so persons: 

4 A who backed with their means South Africa’s great industry, capitulat- 
ing in both instances to a noisy band of sentimentalists among their 
supporters. 

The spectre of militant Socialism casts its ominous shadow 
athwart the land. Whether we view this fantastic political creed. 
through the roseate glasses of:Mr. H. G. Wells, a maker of se- 
ductive fantasies, or in the raw, as advanced by those loud-mouthed 
orators and journalists now enjoying so much more attention than 
their crudely impossible opinions entitle them to, it comes to the 
same thing. Those who have, are to be taxed, frightened or driven 
out of their holdings : the State is to become the sole employer of and. 

a paymaster to the community with the result, should they succeed 
in translating their theories into facts, that initiative would be 
killed and with it those adventurous, speculative and emulative 

& qualities in man, which in the past have proved, and which for ever 
must prove-—for human nature is the same to-day as it ever has 
been and ever will be—the bases of all wealth, all civilisation. 
Socialism itself is no new thing. It has been tried and found want- 
- ing in China, in Peru, in Greece and in Rome, and several times 
under another name and with disastrous consequences, in France.. 
The practical application of its doctrines to England will result in 
national bankruptcy and will complete those processes of disin- 
tegration, having their genesis in cognate disruptive forces, which 
are already jeopardising the stability of the State. 
Again, under this menace, the patriot, who recognises that his 
duty to his family transcends his fealty to his country, and that where 
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the two cannot be reconciled, the former must rule his conduct, 
will, when it is possible, elect to sink the lesser obligation in the 
greater, with the consequence that capital will leave our shores 
along with the brains and sinews of Britain’s best citizens. Then 
the fair land of England will become an easy prey to that watchful 
and envious enemy who, once possessing it, will demonstrate a far 
higher appreciation of its natural God-given advantages, advantages 
over the whole world, than is evinced by the average Englishman of 
to-day, sunk as he is in petty aims and aimless objects. 


I spoke just now of disruptive forces tending to the unmaking 
of our Empire other than those directly proceeding from the 
Socialist bid to the cupidity and avarice of human nature. Un- 
happily, the list of such might be extended almost indefinitely. Of 
one India has had an unpleasant exhibition quite recently. That 
a member of our Parliament should be permitted by. the Govern- 
ment to visit India as an ally of disaffection, should be allowed to 
further complicate the politico-social problems of the peninsula 
by delivering speeches which have added fuel to the flames is a 
symptom of weakness, of political paralysis at the very core of 
the'Empire, of a most disquieting character. $ 

Is there no escape from the vicious circle in which we go 
round and round? In taking a wide and comprehensive survey 
of the past in its relation to the present and in endeavouring to 
deduce therefrom a forecast of the future, I must allow that 
there seems to me to be little hope of things getting better until they 
have got much worse. For the moment we are wedded, past all 
hope of divorce, to the utterly illogical system of universal suffrage, 
to which system most of the evils, political and social, from which 
we are suffering, may be traced. The system under which power 
is usurped by the mass of the people, wholly unfitted by their 
Jack of any real education, Or knowledge of affairs, to form 
opinions worth having on the complex questions of Government 
which confront the rulers of the world, must break down in the 
end ; but not before revolution and dire disaster have punctuated 
its failure. Absolutism will follow in obedience toa natural law ; 
and out of this I, for one, hope a modified feudal system, which 
system, shorn of its abuses, was in itself the most admirable system 
of human economy ever devised by man, will come into being. 
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The object of this article is, however, to point out the immediate 
dangers brought about by that weird combination, owing its being 
to the counterplay of small aims and hand-to-mouth concessions 
to tvery energetic claimant to the national estate, masquerading as 
the Government of a great Empire, and not to assume the rôle 
ofa prophet. These dangers must be patent, it seems to me, to 
every detached student of political affairs and of world politics, 
to every unbiassed thinker who has held himself aloof from the 
paralysing and brain-numbing influences of party potitics. There 
is certainly, however, some sense and more philosophy in not 
shutting our lives from happier chance, and it is always permis- 
sible to hope that the sickness from which the body politic is 
suffering may take some turn for the better. Even though the 
patient appears to be in extremis, we still may cherish hope. It 
may be readily granted that an intimate knowledge of the history 
of mankind, and of therise and fall of the various systems of 
civilisation and Government into which human beings have 
grown and outgrown themselves, is an excellent corrective of 
conclusions too hastily and too superficially drawn upon viewing 
at close quarters, and without a due regard to the perspective of 
history, the age in which we happen to live. This knowledge 
enables the student to draw something like accurate judgments 
as to cause and effect; he can anticipate with some confidence 
the results of certain unchecked evils in the political and social 
constitution of a given country. It has been airily remarked 
that more good has been effected in the world by optimists than 
by pessimists. I shall not take pains to dispute the assertion as a 
general proposition; indeed, although the statement is highly 
disputable, I am inclined to accept it ; but there is optimism and opti- 
mism. A blind indifference to glaring ills or a blank denial of their exis- 
tence, is assuredly not a useful or healthful form of an otherwise com- 
mendable quality. It may be allowed that the role of the prophet of 
evil, of the so-called alarmist, is not a thankful one; but I am 
sure it is not always a role naturally, spontaneously or willingly 
assumed by pessimists. Some of them, indeed, were born of ex- 
ceedingly sanguine temperaments; full of enthusiasm for the 
land of their birth, for the State to which they are subject. 
The ideals of one’s ;youth one believes without questioning „them, 
a 
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fiercely attacking all and sundry who dare to dispute their validity. 
If in after-life one is forced by bitter experience to abandon 
this attitude, the loss of blind faith, accompanied as it must be by 
a frank avowal of reasons for its abandonment, need not mean that 
the hope of making the ideal real is dead also. Especially is 
this so in the case of anyone who believes that throughout all 
the changes and chances of life, be it the life of a nation or that 
ofan Empire, the principle of good must ultimately prevail over 
the disease of evil; and that what must seem to us irretrievable 
ruin and disaster is merely an episode in the plan of the Supreme 


Being. 


JAMES STANLEY LITTLE. 
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THE PRESENT POLITICAL SITUATION IN INDIA. 


HE bomb outrages and the discovery of an organisation for 

the manufacture of infernal destructive machines, have not 

only called for an Explosive Substances Act and a Newspapers Act, 
but are also likely to affect most vitally the progress of the country 
asawhole. Already the mischief done is great in creating further 
estrangement of feeling between the rulers and ruled, and although 
the Government does not share the view of those who say it is 
weak or apologetic, nor has it yielded to the hysterical demands of 
those who cried fire and fury against the people, yet, the fact can- 
not be concealed that all progressive movements in the country have 
received a most serious shock from recent events, and that it will be 
difficult to repair: the mischief for many a long year to come. The 
Hindus have been the greatest sufferers, and unless something 1s done 
to remedy the situation, their position will be even worse. It is, 
therefore, the plain duty of every Hindu who values his country and 
his religion, to prevent a recurrence of these outrages by every 


.. means ın his power and to persuade every one over whom he has any 


control or influence, from having anything to do with what has for 
its object the subversion of constituted authority. Terrorism has 
never been successful in forcing the hands of any Government to- 
wards the concession of political rights, and those who cherish the 
hope of a martyr's crown as the reward of assassination, cherish 
a wicked hope, and the sooner they give it up, the better for them- 
selves a 1 others. The two measures lately passed by the 
Government are drastic enough. But they were called for by the 
exigencies of the hour. Let us hope they will be worked in a spirit 
of moderation, and that Local Governments, before sanctioning 
prosecutions under these Acts, will be satisfied of the real existence of 
the danger. 
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On the other hand, the Indian press owes it a duty both 
to itself and the country so to moderate its tone as not to necessi- 
tate the enactment of further repressive legislation in the direction 
of curtailment of freedom of speech or writing. As observed by 
His Excellency the Viceroy: “ The pardah of the East hides, unfor- 
tunately, much from our view. It would be better for us and for 
the many races of this country, if we knew how to lift it. At 
present we have failed to do so.” But this pardah can be lifted 
by just and sympathetic treatment of the people by their rulers, and 
by moderation of tone and loyalty of sentiment in criticising 
measures of Government on the part of the people. I shall, there- 
fore, attempt briefly to show what each can do in order to bring 
about this much-desired result. Before doing so, it is necessary to 
say a word as to how the teachings of some of the most sacred 
books of the Hindus have been perverted by some of these anar- 
chists as sanctioning the subversion of law and order. Nowhere do 
the Gita or the Upanishads or any other books of the Hindus 
sanction it. On the contrary, theirs has always been a religion of 
universal love and sympathy, of seeing all as your own self (atma), 
and though the people of this country have often suffered 
for this beautiful teaching they have never departed from 
jt even under the most adverse circumstances. Anarchism 
has always been hateful to the Hindus, and we read in 
the Mahabharata as follows: “If the king did not protect, 
all persons possessed of wealth shall have to encounter death, con- 
finement and persecution, and the very idea of prosperity would 
disappear. If the king did not protect, everything would be 
exterminated prematurely, every part of the country overrun by 
robbers, everybody fall into terrible hell, all affairs relating to 


existence the people exist and in whose destruction they are 
destroyed ! No man by acting against the king can make him- 
self happy even though he be the king’s own son, or brother 
or companion, or whom he regards as his very self.” (Maha- 
bharata, Santi Parva, Chap. 58.) In another place it is said: “It 
has been heard by us that men made amongst themselves a compact 


not to be violent in speech nor seduce other people’s wives, nor 
’ 
o 
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agriculture and trade fall into terrible confusion, and morality sunk 
and lost. Who is there who would not worship him in whosc, 
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rob others’ wealth. But after living thus for some time, they 
found they could not go on peaceably together, and begged the 
Creator of the world to choose a king for them, for, said they, in 
consequence of anarchy people meet with destruction, the weak 
devour the strong, like bigger fish devouring the smaller.” (Ibid. 
Chap. 57.) This was illustrated in the worst period of Mahomedan 
sovereignty, when people never rose against their rulers, as well as in 
the Indian Mutiny when the mutineers had not the.co-operation of 
the people at large. The latter soon got weary of anarchy and 
misrule that prevailed even for a few months on account of the 
interruption of the work of Government, and constantly prayed for i 
the re-establishment of law and order. And it was because the 
people wished the British Government to come, that it was able 
so soon to regain its hold on the country, and the mutineers soon 
ceased to be heard of, The genius of the Indians being thus 
in favour of established authority, it is useless for the anarchists 
or the extremists to expect any support from the people at large, 
even though sharp writing or speech, by pandering to the evil 
tendencies of a few, may find favour for the moment. 


At the same time the causes of the present unrest which, 
in spite of all efforts to the contrary, shows little sign of subsiding, 
should be more carefully gauged and the proper remedy applied ha 
before itis too late. The Anglo-Indian and the English press are i 
mostly for further repressive measures as the only remedy for the 
evil. Certain Anglo-Indians, both in England and in India, also 
seem to think that the Government is weak and vacillating, and 
that unless very strong and drastic measures are immediately 
taken for the suppression of all freedom of speech and writing on the 
part of Indians, no good will result. The Government of India has 
never been a weak Government. On the contrary, if it has erred, 
it has erred in being somewhat too slow in being guided by Indian 
public opinion, and showing greater respect for Anglo-Indian or 
English opinion. The main causes of the evil are due to the 
general attitude of a certain class of people as well as of newspapers, 
both in this country and in England, towards the educated 
classes of India, in treating their aspirations with contempt a 
losing no opportunity of crying them down. This in its turn 
irritates the Indian section of the press, which retorts. And this 
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on increasing. 
e occur, they 
unning down 


Jeads to further recrimination, and thus the evil goes 
If unfortunately outrages like those in Mozzuferpor 
are seized upon as furnishing further opportunity of T 
the educated classes as a whole and hysterically crying for further 
repression, which does not fail to create greater irritation in the’ 
minds of Indians. The great majority of the European residents of 
the country have, moreover, little or no independent means of judg- 
ing the feelings of the people. They form their opinions from 
what they read in either Anglo-Indian or English papers, and 
do not either care to read or affect to despise what is said 
in the Indian papers; nor do they talk to Indians on these matters. 
They thus get needlessly alarmed, as they exaggerate the situa- 
tion, join in the cry for severe legislative action, and treat the 
people with great contempt, sometimes with insult, even in the 
most ordinary relations of life. Those who have the bestowal of 
public patronage in their hands often show undesirable class feeling 
in a marked manner, and thus create further irritation. Exaggerated 
reports of the lives and properties of Eurcpean men and women 
being in danger are circulated and sent to Europe by newspaper 
correspondents who love to create excitement, forgetting the harm 
they do to the country by this sort of writing. Experienced 
Anglo-Indian administrators who have retired from India, and 
who ought to know the people of the country better, also seem to lend 
the weight of their experience, not towards soothing, but towards 
needlessly irritating the people. One of these gentlemen has of late 
been telling the British public that India was being undermined by 
dangerous mutinous forces, that the glory of England was being 
lost, and that Englishwomen could not venture outside their houses 
without fear of insult. Another thinks that the crime of political 
assassination can no longer be regarded as foreign to the ideas of the 
people. A third asserts that the poison is rapidly spreading amongst 
the people. All this is most painful to read, coming as it does from 
persons who profess to have lived long and moved freely amongst the 
Indian people, and shows how even the best administrators iewe failed 
to know the country, and that even though they passed their lives 
in it, they have failed to lift up the veil which hides the East from th 
West, As a matter of fact, the lives and properties of European ies 
and women in India to-day are as safe as ever. Europeans of all ranks, 
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both official and non-official, live as heretofore in open places or 
tents in jungles, and go about the country unarmed and unattended. 
Their houses have flimsy doors which can be opened with the slightest 
push. But no one ventures to go there. European ladies go about in 
public streets as freely as before without the smallest fear of 
molestation or insult on the part of the people of the country. The 
same is the case with the Indian officials. The sight of the red 
turban of a policeman is sufficient to strike terrorinto the hearts of 
the ordinary dwellers of towns or villages. Even during the present 
famine there has not been any perceptible increase of violent crime. 
The people are as greatly attached to law and good Government as 
ever, and social disturbance or political assassination is as foreign to 
them as heretofore. The weight of the miseries of famine, plague 
and poverty leaves the ordinary Indian little time to speculate upon 
the ethics of Swaraj or Swadeshi. The poison is not spreading, and 
except perhaps in portions of the country where political agitation is 
made a profession by a certain class of people, India is as quiet as 
ever. 


These are patent facts, and yet they are ignored. There is not 
the slightest ground for giving way to alarmist reports and rumours, 
and if, as has been done by the Government at the present juncture, 
Englishmen, both here and in England, keep their heads cool, 
aud do no more than the exigencies of the situation require, the 
evil will soon be stamped out. The existing law, as well as those 
that have recently been enacted, ought at once to eradicate any 
movement that has for its object the weakening of British rule in 
India, and it is to be hoped that no further legislative or executive 
action will be necessary. The anarchist outbreak is entirely separate 
from ordinary Indian political life, and those who confound the two 
together are grievously mistaken. The Government of India have 
very properly not shared the views of these alarmists, and as 
remarked bya most respected Anglo-Indian journal, their firmness 
and sagacity stand in bold relief against the fatuity and the alarmist 
exaggeration of their critics who change their views from day to day. 
The press, here as well as in England, now owes ita duty to both 
countries to change its tone and show more discrimination in what 
it opens its columns to. If it were less prone to sensational writing 
and wrote more calmly, it would soon allay irritated feelings. A 
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change for the better in the tone of the Anglo-Indian and the British 
press, which claims to be, and is, the superior of the two, would 
at once improve the tone of the Indian press. On the other hand, 
while wishing that outrages like these are duly punished according 
to the law of the land, Europeans of all ranks should keep their 
heads cool and not be prejudiced against a whole people for what 
is but the work of a few. In this way they will be doing much to 
improve the situation. There is not the slightest ground for indulging 
in any wholesale denunciations of Indians, from the Legislative 
Councillor to the anarchist, as is done now and then, nor for treating 
the people with contempt, nor for showing bias in favour of one class 
against another. One main ground of complaint on the part of 
a large section of the Hindus is the attitude of certain officials 
towards the Mahomedans as against the Hindus. The Government 
of India possibly does not entertain the same views, but such is the 
feeling in the districts and the sooner it is checked the better. The 
situation is difficult, but with the exercise of discrimination and 
fairness it ought soon to improve. And this reminds one of an old 
Hindu verse which may at this juncture well be commended to the 
notice of the governors of the country. “Wrath, O mighty king, 
is a bitter drug, though it has nothing to do with disease. It brings 


on a disease of the head, robs one of fair fame and leads to hell. It ` 


is drunk up (controlled) by the righteous, not the unrighteous. I ask 
you to drink it up.” 


Already the Government have declared that present events 
shall not stand in the way of their making the desired reforms in 
their administration, and they have the sympathy and the co-opera- 
tion of all honest reformers in the eradication of cowardly con- 
spiracies like these and the preservation of law and order. At the 
same time the people have a right to expect that these reforms shall 
not be long delayed, that the changing line of Indian national 
thought and national aspirations, and the new forces now at work 
will be duly recognised and met with, not ina spirit of contempt oi 
disregard, but of sympathy. The times are changing and the 
attitude of the governors towards the governed must also change 


with the times. But whilst appealing to the Government to be firm 


as well as sympathetic in its relations to the people, it is none the 
less the duty of eyery Indian to help by every means in his power 
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to improve the situation. Sadit is to see so much talent, money, 

and power of organisation employed towards base purposes. That 

there are defects in the present system of administration, no one 
EA will deny. But even the anarchist will admit that chaos is not 
S . better than order. If he is prepared to see all that India has gained 
during these many years of peace and good government swept off 
for a chimerical Swaraj which, in the nature of things, cannot now be 
attained, he is no friend of India. Shall we sacrifice all thathas yet been 
F done towards progress in the various arts, in trade, agriculture, industry, 
and revert to the good old times when life and property were not 
safe for a day? Some of those whc know, for instance, the days of 
the Nawabi in Oudh tell us how, when the Government wanted 
| fas its revenues, it sent its armed forces against the Taluqdars, and how 
| 7 the latter, who lived in mud and not palatial houses, left them and 


retired into the jungles to let the forces of the Nawab loot what 

| thev could get. Would it be good to have that? Those who say 
| that anything will be better than the present system of Government 
| do not realise what the weakening of its hold on the country would 
| immediately result in, how the many evil forces which are now kept 
down would at once be let loose and make it impossible for those who 
| are decrying the present state of things to live even for a day. Any 
| system of Swarajya, without a superior guiding power, is impossible 
| in the conditions of Indian national life for many a long year to 
7 come, and even for the realisation of the ideal of self-govern- 

| fe ment on colonial lines much greater progress of education and 
| evolution of public spirit than we can at present command are 
é necessary. The extremist programme is not likely to help this 
evolution forward. It has already arrested its progress, and if allowed 
tocontinue, will soon crush it altogether. Even now much ofthe social, 
industrial and political activity of the country has received a most 

i ‘serious check. Every movement is suspected, and people join 
w even those which do not concern politics with fear and hesitation. 
All reformers, even though they have nothing to do with political 

| matters, have to be very cautious in their movements. The progress 
of Indian arts and manufactures, which had received some impetus 

during the last few years, has been interrupted on account of recent 

events. In most parts of the country religious and social movements 

a are watched and fore-shadowed like political ones, and even those who: 
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are working for the relief of those afflicted by the present famine in a 
manner suited to the conditions of the people, have not escaped sus- 
picion. For all this the country has to thank the extremists, and the 
question is—is their programme, in the face of the results it has 
already produced, likely to do any good? If recent events are any 
index, beyond making the relations between the governors and the 
governed more strained and bringing further repressive measures to 
bear upon the liberties of the people, it will result in nothing else, 
and itis, therefore, the duty of every Indian to steer clear of it 
in the interests of his country. 


There is something good in suffering and dying for one’s 
country, But it is not good to sacrifice life and liberty for impossi- 
ble ideals. Resistance to constituted authority or subversion of 
law or order does not bring the martyr's crown. On the contrary, 
there are hundreds of other sources of activity which will bring 
honour here and peace hereafter, were they only followed in the 
right spirit. The country is in the midst of a dire famine. The 
Government, which certain people are so fond of abusing, has already 
spent and is spending millions in the relief of the distressed. 
Even in this most trying weather of May and June its officials, 
Europeans as well as Indians, are working from day to day out 
in the jungles on relief works, distributing money to peasants and 
supervising the distribution of charity. Nothing can be nobler 
than the work of famine relief on the part of those who have money 
or leisure at their command. Already a number of philanthropic men 
are working in this direction in various parts of the country. Any 
addition to their number will result in nothing but good. The 
widow, the orphan, and the plague-stricken all demand attention. 
While Indians are clamouring for Swarajya, missionaries of foreign 
faiths rescue their women and orphans from famine and starvation, 
and increase the number of their followers. i 


Neither the dictates of reason nor those of religion sanction the 
attitude of hostility which has been taken up by a certain small sec- 
tion of the people towards the Government of the day. The country 
isnot with them. Its best and truest interests are bound up with the 
nt, and with its weakening or disappearance 
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heard a word of sympathy for the anarchist even in the most rabid 
Indian papers, The Indians, even though they may be clamouring 
for political privileges, know the value of law and order too well to 
cherish any other wish but that of the continuance of British rule 
in India, and this ought to soothe all irritated feelings against 
them on the part of Anglo-Indians here or the British people in 
England. 


Lastly, let us consider whether any further repressive press legis- 
lation is necessary in the interests ofthe country. There isno doubt 


‘of the fact that the tone of a certain section of the Indian press is 


extremely rabid and that sharp writing pays. But by further re- 
pressing the press, the Government might be strengthening the 
hands of the evil-minded. The law that has now been enacted 
ought to be sufficient for all practical purposes, and if it is worked 
in a spirit of discrimination, it will check the evil. But if further 
repressive legislation is resorted to, will it be applied only tc 
vernacular or English papers published by Indians or will it be 
applied to all sections of the press? The Anglo-Indian papers will 
as a rule escape, unless a paper happens to be in great disfavour 
with the Government. As regards the Indian papers also, much 
will depend upon the idiosyncracies of the ruler of the province or 
the authorities of a district. Distinctions which might give 
rise to class feelings might be made and a fresh ground for fur- 
ther estrangement furnished. If the press is to be controlled 
effectively, it can only be controlled by the good sense of its own 
readers. Let these have nothing to do with anything which weakens 
authority and the press will soon have to change its tone. In a coun- 
try like India where the Government is not of the people, the 
people’s press is the only means of expression of their views and 
wishes to the Government, and even if it errs, itis better to put up 
with its errors than to stop the only means of knowing what is 
passing in the minds of the governed. No doubt the provocation 
given the Government by recent events is great. But having shown 
their firmness and strength, let them now show the greatest of all 
strengths—the strength of forgiveness. 


To sum up : moderation of tone on the part of all sections of 
the press, both here and in England, cool-headedness on the part 
of officials of all grades, and a readiness to recognise in a spirit of 
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sympathy and fairness the new forces at work in Indian society, 
combined with a determined and steady refusal on the part of 
Indians to have anything to do with what tends to weaken the 
foundations of the British Government in India, will tend to remedy 
the present situation. Let us hope each one of us will try to do his 
duty in this respect. 


AN INDIAN THINKER 
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A MAN OF LEARNING AND GOODNESS. 


« Let me know all! Prate not of most or least, 
Painful or easy; 
Even to the crumbs I’d fain eat up the feast.” 


“ Loftily lying 
Leave him—still loftier than the world suspects, 
Living and dying.” 

[A Grammarians Funeral.) 
HOUGH the Rev. George Uglow Pope, who has just died, was 
much more than a Grammarian, he yet had lived the life of 
one so loftily, and had always followed so high an ideal of goodness 
and learning, that it seems natural to quote the words of his friend 

Robert Browning at the head of this little tribute to his memory. 
It is always well to let a man reveal himself as far as possible. 
A tabulation of facts may give a crude photographic portrait, but 
they cannot bring before us a living personality ; therefore, wher- 


ever we can, we will let Dr. Pope speak for himself, The New 


Year’s Greeting that he sent to his friends in India and England in 
1904, in Tamil and English, makes a good self-introduction. This 
is it: 
THE SAGES. 
To us all towns are one, all men our kin, 
Life’s good comes not from others’ gift, nor ill ; 
Man’s pains and pain’s relief are from within, 
Death’s no new thing ; nor do our bosoms thrill 
When joyous life seems like a luscious draught ; 
When grieved, we patient suffer ; for we deem 
This much-prized life of ours a fragile raft 
Borne down the waters of some mountain stream 
That o’er huge boulders roaring seeks the plain. 
Though storms with lightnings’ flash from darkened Skies 
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Descend, the raft goes on as fates ordain, 

Thus have we seen in visions of the wise 
We marvel not at greatness of the great ; 
Still less despise we men of low estate. 
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George Uglow Pope was the son ofa merchant and shipowner 
of Plymouth, England, but he was born in Prince Edward’s Island. 
His birthday was in April 1820. He told his friend, Dr. Caird, 
thathe felt a distinct vocation calling him to India when he was 
thirteen years old. He never turned a deaf ear to any voice 
speaking to his sense of duty, and he resolved to learn Tamil and 
live and die for India’s people. Five years afterwards he offered 
himself as a probationerfor mission work in India, and took his. 
first Tamil lessons in London. In 1839 he sailed for India. During 
the voyage he was sixteen weeks out of sight of land—a glorious. 
Opportunity for a student to work, and this young student made full. 
use of it, giving eight hours a day, on an average, to Tamil and 
Sanskrit. 

Arrived at Madras, he spent about two years there, working 
hard at Telugu and Hindustani as well as at Tamil and Sanskrit. 
Having decided to take Holy Orders, he was ordained deacon in the 
English branch of the Christian Church in 1842, priest in 1843, 
From 1841 to 1849, his ministerial work lay in Tinnevelly. Ifa 
man’s character is best revealed by himself, his work is best described 
by his friends, especially if a selfseffacing modesty be a trait of 
his own character ; so we will let the late Bishop Caldwell of Madras 
bear testimony to this early work of Mr. Pope. 


i In an article headed “ Men Ihave met in Madras,” the bishop 
mentions George Uglow Pope as one of the greatest names in 
Tinnevelly Mission history. After stating that Mr. Pope began his 
work in 1842 in conection with the S. P. G., he says that this work 
cluded the founding of schools and “ establishing a seminary for 
training of Native Agents in the higher learning” as well as. 
lecting congregations. He describers Mr. Pope as being a good 
sical and Hebrew scholar, grounding his pupils in Greek, Latin, 
ew as well as teaching them classical Tamil. Great though he 

lassics, he did not ignore mathematics, and we are not 
at the day was not long enough for him to carry 


~~ 
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out his wide curriculum.. He used to give classes from eight to eleven 
o’clock every night. Is it any wonder that his health gave way, 
and that in 1849 he had to go back to England to recruit ? 


The school or seminary at Sawyerpuram alluded to by the 
bishop was one of Dr. Pope’s greatest works, as it was one of the 
most cherished objects of his care and thoughts. Years after he 
founded it, Colonel Arnold Piers told him that whenever he met 
intelligent Tamil people, he felt the influence of Sawyerpuram 
school. Mr. Pope had wanted to make Sawyerpuram into a uni- 
versity, but his wish was foiled by the unsuitability of the site and 
the unresponsiveness of many whom he tried to influence. The assi- 
milative faculties of many classes from which his pupils came were 
then undeveloped. He did the work of a pioneer. Leaving him 
to recruit for a while, we will anticipate the success of his labours 
in order to complete what we have to tell of Sawyerpuram. The 
Oxford Chronicle, bearing date February 8th, 1904, containsanaccount 
of an address presented to Dr. Pope on behalf of old Sawyerpuram 
pupils. The school had entered on its Diamond Jubilee. To 
quote from the address: “The school has had a glorious past 
and will, we trust, by God’s help, have a still more glorious future.” 
Dr. Pope was assured that his wise and self-denying devotion in con- 
the ducting the school, his fatherly rule and guidanceas a teacher, and 
the publication of his Tamil works had gained the admiration of world: 
Those who presented the Address took pride in calling themselves 
—as their fathers did before them—Dr. Pope’s pupils. They begged 


him to-accept, as a humble token of love and gratitude, 1,000 rupees. 


After saying that Dr. Pope’s many friends in the City and the 
University, who appreciate his long, arduous labours in bringing 
together East and West, will congratulate him on this warm-hearted 
expression of gratitude, the newspaper report ends thus: “ Those 
who have made acquaintance through his translations and com- 
mentaries with the wisdom and religious fervour of the old Tamil 
poets and teachers will know that the East has a return to make 
for what the West has brought to her. ” 

Dr. Pope's reply is marked by equally warm-hearted gratitude. 
He admits that the money gift is valuable because of the great 
expense of bringing out Tamil publications in England making the 
admission in order t! 2t the givers may realise that he is their 
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debtor, although they “are kind enough to say that they owe me 
something. ” : 

“My own past life, now drawing to a close, seems like a 
dream, and I alone know how unprofitable it has been ; but one 
thing I can affirm, that I have never wavered in my affection 
for the Tamil people, their language and their literature. I have 
hoped to help in some humble way to bring East and West nearer 
i to one another and to prepare the way for His coming Who is 
King of Kings and Lord of Lords.” 
| He also said that he was making a final revision of the Kurral 
| and would like to publish it entirely under the patronage of the 
HI Chiefs of the Tamil people, with a dedication to the whole race, and 
to make it a really splendid monument of Tamil genius. 

| In December of that same year, the following address from the 
i Tamil-speaking colony was signed at Rangoon :—- 

| We, the undersigned members of the Tamil Community, avail 
| ourselves of this opportunity to testify our appreciation of the invaluable 
j| services rendered by you in the cause of Tamil literature. You have 
j done your best to introduce Tamil classics into the sphere of the World’s 
1) literature by the publication in Oxford of critical editions with English 
translations of the Nawnul, the sacred Kurral, Naladiar, Tiruvascayam j 
etc., etc. The excellent manner in which you have brought out these 
publications clearly proves that there is no nook or corner in the Tamil 
poetical field where you have not striven to plant your feet. 

We do fully believe that nothing but pure love and affection for the 
Tamil language and the Tamil people could have induced you to display 
indefatigable zeal and ability in the mastery of Tamil poetry which, 
with all its incomparable ingenuity and elegance, generally fails in simpli- 
city, and is hardly intelligible without its commentaries. We rejoice 
to hear that you are now engaged in a final revision of your Sacred 
Kurral with a view to make it a splendid monument of Tamil genius. 


9 Your ardent and untiring efforts in the cause of Tamil literature 
and religious philosophy merit the warmest gratitude of the Tamil race. 
You have striven hard to bring about an amalgamation of English and 

amil ideas and to interpret the East to the West and then to 

draw East and West nearer to one another. 


and we are most deeply grateful to you that you have proved to 
d that a moral code like Kurralanda Book of Sacred Utterances 
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like Tiruvascayam could exist only among an essentially moral, religious 
and noble race. 

As a slight token of our regard and esteem we beg your acceptance 
for the present of a money order for 500 rupees, telegraphed to you this 
day, with the warmest greetings of the Tamils, and we hope God may 
spare you many more years to enable you to complete the excellent 
work you are now engaged in, and to enjoy the fruits of your labours. 

We must now, after this digression, which will have served to 
show the dominating motive and principles of Dr. Pope’s work in 
India, hark back to him when he was invalided home. 

Invalidism by no means meant inactivity for him. He recruited 
by using the energies in hard work for his beloved Mission, though 
of a different kind from that in India. He spent a good deal of 
time at Cudderdon, we in Oxford are interested to know. Dr. Samuel 
Wilberforce was Bishop of Oxford then, and a cordial friendship 
sprang up between him and Mr. Pope. When the degree of D. D. 
was conferred upon him, the testamur presented to the then Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was signed by Bishop Wilberforce, F. D. 
Maurice and Professor W. Selwyn of Cambridge. During this 
visit to England Mr. Pope made the acquaintance of many men 
whose names would excite no interest in India now, but whose 
memory is vivid enough in England for us to understand that the 
remembrance of intercourse with them braced and refreshed him 
during his strenuous life afterwards. And Oxford likes to remember 
that before he left England for India in 1850, the Bishop of Oxford 
asked him to preach the ordination sermon in the Cathedral. 

On his return to India he was appointed to the charge of the 
Tanjore Missions. Eight years of such work as he put in broke 
down his health again. His doctors said he must leave India. He 
made a compromise by leaving Tanjore and going—not to England 
but—to Ootacamund. There, with the Bishop's sanction, he esta- 
blished a Grammar School anda College for Europeans. To his 
scholastic duties were added those of the chaplaincy of the European 
prison, of assistant priest in St. Stephen’s Church, and, with the 
energy left unconsumed by these labours, he helped to found the 
public Library and build St. Thomas’ Church. Towards the end of 
1870 he went to Bangalore, at the request of Bishop Cotton, to 
take the wardenship of a college for Europeans and Anglo-Indians. 
A church was built by-and-bye, and as it wasregarded as the chapel.of 
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this college, the Metropolitan asked Mr. Pope to be chaplain. He 
willingly added a chaplain’s duties to his long 7ô/e, receiving no 
stipend. Wherever he went we find the same record: generous 
output of his own powers and wealth of knowledge, and, for 
ingathering, the satisfaction which his own generosity gives to the 
generous man, and the warm appreciation and expressions of grati- 
tude evoked by his work. 

It is true that for his prison chaplaincy and for that of the fort 
at Bangalore he received the magnificent stipend of £120 a year, 
but so generally was his work done con amore that, when he 
finally left India, he left it so much the poorer in health and 
pecuniary means himself as the country was the richer for the 
treasures of knowledge and wisdom he had poured into it. 

We will speak of Dr. Pope’s literary work by itself, but let 
us touch upon the proceeds of his Tamil publications here in order 
that another light may be thrown on his character and principles 
of action. These books had an enormous sale; year by year they 
brought in an increasing income. All this he swept into the 
treasury of the Christian Missionary Societies, because the books 
had been written during his years of missionary work. 

His services in the education of servants of the Government in 
India elicited warm thanks from the Government, but no pecuniary 
recognition. The college maintained that a pension was his due, but 
had not the power to confer one. He was not eligible for a pension 
from the Indian Government, technically speaking, and that Govern- 
ment did not seize the opportunity of testifying to their gratitude by 
a non-obligatory act. The Madras Government, however, made 
Dr. Pope the generous offer of a grant of £500 a year for five years 
when he was hoping to bring out his Tamil dictionary in after 
years. This, however, was not sanctioned, and, to Dr. Pope’s 
regret, this great work, for which he had collected materials 
during many years, was not published. 

Dr. Pope's working life dn Oxford began in 1885, when he 
was appointed Chaplain of Balliol College and Professor of 
Tamil and Telugu in the University, teaching those 1 
accepted candidates of the Indian Civil Service, 
re This seems to be the point for speaking of his literary work. In 

_a letter of his to his dear and intimate friend 
this part of his life's labours in detail. 


anguages to 


b Dr. Caird, he writes of 
As is often the case with 
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Europeans studying Indian, African,and Polynesian languages, Dr, 
Pope had to make his own text-books. Hecompiled and published 
an Elementary Catechism of the Grammar of Tamilin Tamil. By 
his own admission this book supplied a want and “achieved a 
quite marvellous and permanent success.’ He was always so slow 
to admit anything to the credit of his own work that this remark, far 
from having to be discounted, may be taken as an understatement. 
Before the author had left India, the Catechism had gone through 
75 editions, many of them containing 10,000 copies. His own 
pecuniary profit from this was 410, the munificent sum given 
him by the Madras Government for permission to reprint it for use 
in their schools. 


Next he published a larger and more original Catechism, 
much valued by native scholars. A third larger grammar of 
Tamil in Tamil followed. To this was appended a complete lexicon 
of Tamil grammatical terms. Dr. Pope then published a Tamil 
poetical anthology and prose reader. 


At the request of Sir Charles Trevelyan, while Governor of 
Madras, he published other books in Tamil, Telagu, Canarese and 
Malayalam, with critical apparatus. He compiled many books to 
help Europeans in learning Tamil, which are still Government text- 
books. A hand-book of Tamil cost him much money as well as 
labour. His editions of the Sacred Kurral, the Natadiyar and the 
Tiruvacayam, with translations, notes and lexicons and concordances, 
found eager acceptance among the Tamil people. Native scholars 
assured him that his work had had a great effect on Tamil literature. 
That it had entered upon a new and hopeful career Dr. Pope himself 
was ready to believe, and he told Dr. Caird that he thought he might 
have acted in some way as a pioneer. 

In order to excite interest in this literature he wrote articles for 
the Indian Magazine and Review, the Asiatic Quarterly and the 
Indian Quarterly. These contributions he made gratuitously. Dr, 
Pope explains in his letter to Dr. Caird that his text-book of Indian 
history was originally the syllabus of lectures delivered at the college, 
Ootacamund. He had hoped to work these up into more complete 
book-form, but finding that white ants had been making ravages 
among accumulated materials for other literary work, he hastily 
sent his lectures to the printers to save them from a similar fate. 
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An abridgment of this history is published by Longmans, also 
his “ Little Rajah’s History of India.” A list of Dr. Pope’s writings 
would be incomplete that did not include his contributions to the 
Royal Asiatic Society’s Journal. It should be mentioned that the 
gold medal of this Society was conferred upon Dr. Pope. He was 
also made a Fellow of the Leipsig Oriental Society. 

So whole-hearted was Dr. Pope’s devotion to Tamil, so strongly 
did he feel that his mastery of Indian languages gave hima 
peculiar vocation, that he refused an African Bishopric that would 
have withdrawn him from India and directed his powers away from 
her people. Pupils of his were to be found in the Army, the Medical 
Service, and General Department as well as in the Civil Service. 
His ungrudging, unstinted outpouring of his gifts ofmind and heart 
and knowledge never seemed to be checked or chilled by want of 
appreciation. Perhaps his own mind was too generous for him to 
recognise meanness in others. He had to leave the Society under 
whose auspices he began his work when his powers were in full 
vigour, but he did not on that account cease to use them in that 
Society's service whenever he could do so. 


So far we have been lookingat him in his public life. In his private 
life he was all that was simple, genial and unselfish. His methodical 
habits made him an almost perfect economist of time. He not only 
put every minute to use, but he got out of every beat of Time’s pulse 
as much as man could get. His devotion to Oriental study did not 
make him neglect western and modern literature. On the contrary, 
he grudged no time or effort to make himself acquainted with 
modern books and various methods of thought, specially in different 
schools of theology. He studied the Early Fathers, but he never 
shrank from modern criticism. 

His active brain and powerful intellect were the servants of a 
simple practical faith. He was at ease in expressing himself not 
only in writing, but in speaking and preaching. The conviction 
expressed in the farewell letter of the then Bishop of Madras to 
Dr. Pope when he was leaving India, that his preaching would be 
acceptable and attractive to many, was certainly verified. In this 
letter the Bishop says: “As a missionary and in education, in 
literary work and in ministering to Europeans, you have laboured 
with great energy and perseverance and have not spared yourself. 
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(Continued from last month.) 


t THE ROMANCE OF THE 
TEAPOT. 


Figures are proverbially dry reading, 
7 and to say thata million acres in India 
and Ceylon alone are now planted with 
>) teaeshrubs may conyey little, where- 
¥ fore it may be more illuminative to add 
that such an acreage would approximate- 
ly reach from London to Bedford in 
length and from Epping to Oxford in bre- 
yadth. Further, the number of natives 
employed upon it, all as romantically 
picturesque in complexion and gait as the 
`~ Orient can show, would suffice to populate 
Birmingham, Edinburgh, and Dublin 
taken together. 
Of this acreage Liptons own some of 


> the finest tea-gardens in Ceylon, produc- 
ing some of the choicest teas in the 
i world, and boasting names which in 


themselves might be said to epitomize 
romance, Karandagalla, Gigranella, 
Panilkande, Laymastotte, Mousakelle, 
Dambatenne—this last being especially 
famed for choice teas—do they not linger 
, as lovingly on the lips as the names of 

any paladin or damsel of romance? And 

the firm’s Ceylon headquarters, Cinnamon 

Gardens, Colombo, does it not typify to 

every sense the whole romance that has 

for centuries hung over the famous Isle of 

` Spices ? Nor do the names in any way 

surpass the reality of these famous tea- 

gardens in beauty. All the Lipton tea 

& estates are many thousand feet above 

sea-level, for upland tea has notoriously 

a finer and more delicate flavour than 

that which grows on low-lying estates. 

Take Dambatenne, for instance; high 

up among the mountains of Upper Cey- 

lon, in the finest atmosphere and among 

{ some of the most beautiful scenery in 

the world, the hardy little tea-shrub 

grows—for the benefit of  Liptons 

customers, be it noted —in soil that 

not so very long ago was virgin forest 
c and jungle. ; 

Packed upon slow-moving ox-wagons 
ft is carried down to Colombo—if it 
be Ceylon tea, that is to say; to 
Calcutta if it be grown in Assam or 
‘elsewhere in India—there to be packed 
in the deep hold of a fast, steamer. 
Arrived in London it is unloaded—and 
at th point the Customs House becomes 
interested in its journey, and with 
reason, $ ceing that tea imports as a 
iole provid the | asan: 

)0 annually for tl 
ellor 1 


wonder at the enterprise which has 
made it possible for Liptons to grow tea, 
ship it thousands of miles, employ all 
kinds of delicate and expensive machi- 
nery, tosay nothing of labour, pay duty 
and then sell it at prices within the 
reach of the poorest in the land, Truly 
Peace hath its victories no less than 
War. 


THE HOME OF THE 
TEA=TASTER. 


From the ship the tea-chests are taken 
to the bonded warehouses, there to lie 
in bond until they are actually wanted, 
when the duty must be paid before they 
are removed. Meanwhile, however, 
small samples are taken from each chest 
to be submitted to the judgment of the 
firm’s expert tea-tasters in the City-road 
headquarters. There is something rather 
awesome about this tea-tasting room to 
the uninitiated on being taken into it 
suddenly from the busy factory. It is so 
quiet, almost solemn, and the experts— 
most of them wear white linen jackets, 
or did at the time of my visit, whether 
for cleanlIness, for coolness. or for some | 
other purpose, this deponent knoweth: 
not, but the effect was that of priests 
wearing their vestments—move about 


quietly and solemnly, as must have those 4 
who guarded the Eleusinian mysteries, | 
The furnishing of the room, again, sug- 

gests an alchemist’s laboratory, where J 


might be compounded the Elixir of Life. 
There are endless china vessels about, 
containing brown liquid of various hues, 
and there are numberless little square 
metal trays containing samples of tea 
leaves; there are all sorts of mysterious 
pigeon-holes; there are test tubes; L 
would not swear that there are not 
crucibles and alembies into the bargain, 
though if so I did not recognise them, 
I can aver with more certainty that there 
are a large number of earthenware jars 
containing samples of the water of the 
great towns and districts throughout the — 
country. Here, by the way, isoneofthe  ăě | 
Secrets, though it is an open one, OR as 
Liptons success in tea-blending. Soit č 
comes about that each of these sani 

is tested, its chemical properties no 
and the blend of teas varied i 
tion. It seems a small, 

as 
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And you have memorials of your successful work in the Sawyerpurama 
Seminary, in the Bishop Cotton Schools at Bangalore, in All 
Saints’ Church, in your useful school-books, and in the hearts and 

A lives of many who have profited by your instruction and self-denying 
example.” 

As regards Dr. Pope’s preaching, the fact that he was asked tc 

% preach before the universities of Oxford and Cambridge and in 
: = St. Pauls Cathedral, and was frequently requested to publish his 
¥ sermons, witnesses to the attractiveness and acceptability of it. 

A man who works well plays well. Dr. Pope was an excellent 

, chess-player. Nay, more than excellent. To be able to keep three 
or four games going blindfold, and to win those games more often 
od than not, is to lay claim to distinction. 

Another of his recreations was verse making, Among his verses 
are translations that prove his knowledge of modern as well as 
classical, and of European as well as Asiatic languages. We give 
a translation of Herman Klekte’s Gort hat das Leben, because it 
seems to express the attitude of Dr. Pope’s mind as well as the 
nicety of his rendering the sense of the poem in another language. 


Lire. ix Gop. 
Let the world hate me or take me in love to its breast, 
Bereave me of joys or lull with sweet visions to rest— 
This world takes nothing away, and nothing can give: 
A It has but mere seeming, 't is in God that we live! 
Brief‘is the dream-joy, and short is sorrow’s sharp sting, 
Swift as a heart’s beat and light as the breath of the Spring 
w Comes soon a pause of joy’s keen throb, and pain’s sore strife 
Here is the seeming, but ¢heve is the life! 
"Tis the seeming alone that now sickens the heart, 
Swift leaps the path upward from earth to depart ; 
ý The world takes nothing away, and nothiug can give; 
5 It has but the seeming—'t is in God that we live. 


G. U.R: 


Dr, Pope wished to die in harness and in Oxford. His wishes 
wel granted. His life closed amidst many members of his family as 
tranquilly as he was wont to close a book he had been reading. 


_. From beginning to ending of his life’s book, not a single page was 
x sullied by any mark of insincerity, meanness, or self-seeking 
45 ` ~ 


” =4 
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His wishes respecting his funeral were also all fulfilled. He 
had desired to be buried near the grave of his friend Dr. Jowett, late 
Master of Balliol, and there he was laid. Representatives of Balliol 
and other colleges “ followed his body to the burying.” The 
organist of Balliol asked to play, the college servants to form the 
choir, at the funeral service. He had lived a long life, but he had 
not outlived affection, esteem, veneration. The voice of the 
University expressed unfeigned regret for their own loss, while 
giving thanks for his peaceful departure. 

“However much one has looked forward to such partings,” 
wrote a representative of Balliol, “ the partings are always grievous 
when they come.” The letter is addressed toa son of Dr. Pope, 
and continues: “ No one did more work or more devoted work than 
your father did throughout a very long life, and we may thankfully 
feel he has his reward.” 

From Magdalen came the following tribute. 

His death, is a loss to the University, to learning and to religion, for 
your father was indeed a noble example of the combination of piety and 
knowledge. He has served his generation long and faithfully like the 
Patriarch, and now he has fallen on sleep and found his true rest. We 
must be very grateful for all he has done and thankful to have had him 
with us so long. . . . J shall not forget his brightness and geniality, 
and I am sure the University would wish me to express the general sense 
of the loss caused by his removal. 

Another letter says : “ A long, useful, kindly and genial life spent 
in rich work and in teaching leaves no cause for regret but only for 
gladness.” 

We find that we have omitted to mention in its proper place the 
erection of a Pope Memorial Hall and Library at Sawyerpuram. 


The cost was paid by public subscription, and it was a Jubilee’ 


Memorial of his work. Dr. Pope was very much touched by this 
recognition of what he had done. He finished his revised edition 
of the “ Kurral” during the last long vacation of his life, and made 
it over to the Secretary of the Educational branch of the Christian 
Missionary Society. This is being brought out as a Memorial 
edition. 

At fourscore years of age Dr. Pope’s brain was as clear and 


_ vigorous as ever. Not until he was eighty-three did he begin to feel 


any discrepancy between his will-power and power of action. 
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Then, and not till then, was the magnificent pension of £150 a year 
sought for from Government at home. A letter in which his life 
his work and his needs were succinctly put before the First Lord of 
the Treasury was signed (1901) by the heads of the University of 
ka Oxford, the Sanskrit Professor, Cambridge, members of -the Indian 
Council, Madras Government, Royal Asiatic Society and others. 
Thus it may be said of this great Grammarian and Missionary 
that, as he lived, so he died, “ poor, yet making many rich.” 


Oxford. 
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THE LABORATORY METHOD IN RELIGION. 


ee scientific method is undoubtedly congenial to the modern 
mind. The results of this method, however, have sometimes h 
destroyed, after bitter struggle, various religious beliefs ; and, there- Ky 
i) fore, insome minds a feeling has arisen that science and religion are ay 
necessarily enemies. The following thoughts, however, are given 
with the firm conviction that a young man not only can, but must, 
deal with the great questions of his religious life in a scientific spirit. 
Every one now recognises that a student makes much better 
progress by handling materials and doing things than by merely 
reading about them. Every University in India is insisting, as 
never before, on well-equipped laboratories, and in most of the 
Provinces every student of science has to do more or less prac- 
tical work. Teachers are convinced that a student cannot understand 
specific heat until he has weighed out some metal, and by the use 
of thermometer and calorimeter, has found it for himself. They ft | 


¢ Zw 

i feel that he cannot know hydrogen from the pages of a book, but \ 

i must actually discover its properties himself, This “ laboratory 

| method” has been applied not only to Physics, Chemistry and $ | 
Biology, as in our Indian Universities, but also in some advanced i 

| places in England and America, to Mathematics, to Psychology and 


to Sociology. In short, we have discovered that we learn best 
by doing, and that we know best those things which we have 
actually discovered in our own experience. 

The question now naturally arises—Is there a place for the 
method of learning 4y doing in our religious life? Let us suppose, 
© for instance, that you wish to understand the kind of life that 
at, Jesus lived while He was on the earth. That life is described in 
our Christian books; but the man who merely reads will 
= Dever realise what that life is. Here it is Most certainly true that 
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doing is necessary to understanding and believing. For Christ talks 
of self-sacrificing love ; of forgiveness ; of self-forgetful service. But 
these are things which canno more be known from the letters of 
a printed page, than can the index of refraction, or the properties 


* of an electric current. If we would understand God’s love, 
we ourselves must try to love ; if we wish to learn the full meaning 
of forgiveness, we ourselves must forgive. Every disappointing 
| friend or disobedient servant furnishes a natural laboratory where 

£ the deep significance of love and forgiveness can be discovered. 


But in a far more thorough-going way men are coming to believe 
that truth that is merely intellectually conceived has no meaning 
lp for us ; that abstract truth is almost useless ; and that truth acquires 
value only as it is actually lived out in experience. * Most people, 
for instance, would hesitate to say just what electricity is ; what 
they do know, however, is what electricity can do. In fact, people 
get their whole conception of the meaning of the word “ electricity” 
from experimenting with it. Our clearest ideas of it are connected 
with what it is capable of doing. Beliefs about it are beliefs to be 
acted on. Apart from its actual manifestations in experience, 
electricity has little meaning to any one. So with gravity, light, 
radium and many other things in science. We understand none of 
these, and yet we accept them for what they are worth, for 
what they can do for us. Even though they upset and overturn all 
A our theories, we recognise their value and use them. 


So, many accept Christ. So, many accept the mystery of the 
Cross. They donot wholiy understand them, but permitting the 
reality of the fact of Christ to have its natural effect upon them, 
they find Him working fully for their salvation. Not from the 
theory of the Absolute, not from a riori reasoning, but from the 
. laboratory of experience do they approach Him as their Saviour. 
F Christ’s significance lies in Christ’s power, and one understands Him 

as one uses Him. 


In short, the laboratory method lays emphasis on the concrete, 
upon action, upon power. It is uncomfortable, away from facts ; its 
jnterest is in the success with which truths work ; it values, as truth, 
those leadings which pay. 


ot * For this point of view see especially James’ “ Pragmatism.” 
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By an entirely different method has the East proceeded. Its 
genius for the contemplative life has led it to scorn the utilitarian. 
Its goal has been the unconditioned Atman or Absolute. Truth is 
what we ought to think. The conditioned ways in which we do 
think, are so much Maya. The Sunyasi and the Yogi are its types. 
Its product—a product that cannot but command the intellectual 
respect of the world—is the emancipating knowledge of the Atman. 
He who-knows himself as the Atman is for ever beyond the reach 
of all desire, and, therefore, beyond the possibility of immoral 
conduct. No action can defile you, evam tvayi “when you are 
thus,” ùe., when the universe is for you plunged into the abyss of 
the divine being. 

No one cansympathetically follow the sages of the Upanishads 
without feeling the attraction of its mysticism and acknowledging that 
from one point of view it elevates and reassures. But the more one 
loves India, the more one longs that she will test her findings by 
anothér method. 

The modern world instinctively looks at the Vedanta from the 
laboratory standpoint. As with electricity, its significance is deter- 
mined by what effects it is capable of producing. Its truth will be 
in its working value; and no true patriot, no one who really 
wishes to see India advance, can be indifferent to the practical 
outcome of his theory. 

From this standpoint one sees that while knowledge of the 
Atman emancipates, it also benumbs; while it frees one from 
desire, it also frees one from development. In so far as one is 
thorough-going, it takes away all incitement to action or initiation ; 
everything that one may henceforth do or leave undone belongs to 
the great sphere of Maya. With the knowledge of yourselfas Atman, 
every action and, therefore, every moral action has been deprived of 
meaning. One who sees that all separation is unreal, may with- 
out sin drop his fear, and give up the burden of individual responsi- 
bility. This then is the significance—the meaning—of the know- 


The world-view to which the East has come is a resultelargely 


K of the method pursued. India has always been a devotee of the 


ract. Its yearning has been for the One than which there is no 
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comes to the one who, after long search, sees that the Atman is one 
with the Brahman, and that aham brahma asmi, “ I am Brahman.” 
One can no less douht, however, that this comfort has been obtained 
at the loss of all contact with the real world. 


For the only India we know is one that has its child widows, 
its uneducated masses, and its poverty. While the ascetic philoso- 
pher is explaining away all evil and pain as Maya, the hard facts 
before us are of conscious beings struggling in crowded cities or 

€ dying from plague, or longing for freedom. That philosophic method 
which enables us to ignore these concrete facts of life’s joys and 
sorrows may satisfy a craving for contemplation of the Absolute, but 
& it produces no inspiration for patriotism and social service. 


The educated young men of India are beginning as never before 
to face the facts presented by their land. Two methods lie before 
them. They may make their first interest the Absolute, and arrive 
by India’s century-old method at that world-theory, which in its 
ultimate monism is practically indifferent to any state of things 
whatsoever, here in this world of phenomena. Or with a scientific 
loyalty to facts and a willingness to take them into account, he 
may adopt the laboratory method, and judge that which he will call 
true, by the practical difference it will make to him, to his family 
and to his nation. If India is to raise herself, she must accept as true 

A that which works. 


A further distinction characterises the laboratory attitude. 
_ Truth for those whose search is for the Atman is ananswer to an 
a enigma—a knowledge of which brings rest. Truth for the person 
who has taken his scientific method into his religious life is for use, 
it is instrumental for life ; truth for him is not so much a solution as 
a programme for more work. For him, an idea is true, in so far as it 
. has a value for concrete life. The theory of the Atman may enable 
Y its adherents to suffer and endure, but not to act and work. But 
surely, this last is what India needs. The divine immanence, which it 
is part of India’s greatness to feel so strongly, must be made dynamic 
and purposive—i. e, God in us for action. 


Llove my Master Jesus because His meaning and significanes 
for the world as tested, not by a priori reasoning, but by the labora- 
A tory method, is so rich and full of hopeful truggle. Let us cease 
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eur benumbing search for the Absolute, and let our hearts go out in 
loving loyalty to Him who is still going about doing good, who is 
still seeking to save the lost. Thisis the meaning of the Christ’s life. 
. We are not here to play, to dream, to drift. 
We have hard work to do and loads to lift. 
Shun not the struggle—face it; ’tis God’s gift. ~ 


D. J. FLEMING. 
Lahore. A 
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5 A JACOBIN CLUB. 
8 Ge 4th May, 1799—over one hundred years ago—Seringa- 
patam was stormed by British troops, and the short-lived 


Mahommedan Kingdom of Mysore extinguished. Among Tippoo’s 

Ah, papers was found a French manuscript endorsed in Persian as follows: 
“ The agreement on oath by Dompard and others, Europeans, on the 
subject of making war, and of their loyalty to the God-given Govern- 
ment.” . The contents of the document had very little to do with 
either subject ; it was, in effect, a report of the proceedings of a 
French Revolutionary Club established in Seringapatam two years 
previously. In the beginning of 1797 a French privateer had arrived 
at the Port of Mangalore in a dismasted condition. The master of 
the vessel was named Ripaud; he gave himself out to be a French 
naval officer, and second-in-command at the Mauritius, and stated 
that he had been instructed to touch at Mangalore in order to con- 

. sult with Tippoo as to his co-operation with a French force that 
-4 wasin readiness at the Mauritius to assist him in expelling the 
English from India. Ripaud was in reality an adventurer who had 

no authority from the French Government, beyond being the com- 

(zd mander ofa privateer owned by private persons. The four great 
powers of the Indian Peninsula, the East India Company, the Sultan 
of Mysore, the Nizam, and the Mahratta Confederacy, were at that 
time at peace with one another. The course of events in Europe, 
where the Revolutionary Government of France was carrying every- 
thing before it, was well known to all of them, and was being 
watched by them with varying feelings. Tippoo, who had never 
forgiven the English for the losses they had inflicted on him seven 
years before, jumped at the opportunity which seemed to offer itself, 
and ordered his officers on the coast to send Ripaud to him. Ripaud 
had probably only assumed the character of a French envoy at 


P Mangalore, out of vanity, and to secure the completion of repairs to, J 
45a = 
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his vessel. On reaching Seringapatam, and finding himself taken 
seriously, he was obliged to maintain the character he had assumed. 
Among other papers found in Tippoo’s palace in 1799 was a memo- 
randum in the Sultan’s own handwriting of various points of infor- 
mation given him by Ripaud. The value of them may be gathered 
from the following extract. “Names of the three Islands belonging 
to the English: Ireland, Guernsey, Jersey. On the English Island 
there was once the Rajah of a tribe called Coossea (Ecossais), a 
hundred years ago, the English Rajah put the Rajah of the Coosseas 
to death, and took possession of his country,” and then Tippoo put 
his own ideas on paper: “ What occurs to my mind is this: To retain 
the Frenchman Ripaud as a Vakeel—ostensibly as a servant—to pur- 
chase the ship which he has brought, load it with black pepper, and 
other articles of merchandise. To send two confidential persons 
with letters from that Frenchman, &c.,” and he proceeds to submit 
for the opinions of his ministers certain proposals. The French 
army having landed, Madras was to be destroyed, “and let the sea 
overwhelm it. Everyone to appropriate whatever plunder he 
acquires in the Fort of Madras and the Black Town.” The Fort of 
Goa was to belong to himself, Bombay to the French: Bengal to be 
conquered &c., &c. Some, but not all, of the Sultan’s ministers gave 
favourable opinions. “This Ripaud that is come, God knows what 
ass he is; whence he comes and for what purpose,” wrote one sturdy 
adviser. “For the present it is advisable to retain him in the service 
of the Sirkar, and next season make this liar write letters to the 
Rajah of the French, and then wait to see what answers are 
returned. The French are not firm in their engagements; when, 
through the assistance of the God-given Government, they shall have 
acquired possession of territory, perhaps they will not adhere to 
their engagements.” But Tippoo would listen to no advice that did 
not fall in with his own views. He made up his mind to retain 
Ripaud with him, while he sent an embassy in his ship to the French 
Government at the Mauritius. He also agreed to purchase Ripaud’s 
vessel, or Ripaud’s share in the vessel, for which he agreed to pay 
Rs. 17,000. The officers of the ship were to navigate her, while 
Ripaud remained with the Sultan. The ambassadors were accord- 


ingly despatched in April, the money being paid over to a friend of 
_ Pipaud’s whose name is given as Pernore. Meanwhile, at Seringa- 
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patam, Ripaud found employment cut out for him. There were, at 
that time, a number of Frenchmen in Mysore in Tippoo’s service. 
They had not failed to fill his mind with ideas of the irresistible 
a power of France, but somehow they had not been affected by ex- 
treme Revolutionary extravagances, and Ripaud’s feelings were 
greatly shocked at finding that they still attended Mass, and regard- 
ed the white flag as the emblem of their country. He at once set- 
himself to work to instruct them as to the Rights of Man, and the 
4 superior advantages of the tri-color flag; with such success that, on 
the sth May, the first meeting was held of a Revolutionary Club, on 
the model of those that had been so popular in Paris three years be- 
i fore. The record opens “ Le Sextidi de la 2-ème Décade de Floreale 

SA L'an 5-éme de la République Française une et indivisible. 
“Les Citoyens Français qui sont sous les ordres du Citoyen 
Dompard à la solde du Citoyen Tippoo le Victorieux, l’Allié de la 
République Française; dénommée ci dessous (here follow the names) 
au nombre de 59, étant jaloux de concourir de toute leur forces, et 
de tout leur pouvoir au ministre, et a l’'affermissement de la Répub- 
lique Frangaise, et a connoitre leur droits pour y parvenir se sont 
rassemble après en avoir obtenu la Permission du Chef Commancant: 

dans l’Eglise paroissiale le dit jour et an que cy desous.” 
The French is archaic and the spelling faulty, and it will be 

_— convenient to render the sense in English. 

ps The proceedings being opened, Citizen Frangois Ripaud adress- 
ed the Assembly: ‘ Yeare all Frenchmen; your separation from the 
Mother Country has deprived you till this day of the knowledge of 
your rights as free Citizens. You have begun to know them in strik- 
ing the White Flag, which the Nation held in execration, but which 
was the idol of your errors. There still remains a duty for you to 
fulfil, that is, to hoist the National colours, and to instruct yourselves 
X in your rights, to learn what you owe, and what is owing to you. 
It is the duty of a Republican to instruct his fellow-citizens from his 
own feeble lights. I present to you the Rights of Man.” After his 
speech, which continued at some length, business was begun by 
naming Citizen Contoir, as the eldest in years, Provisional President. 
Citizens Vrenier and Dachiret, Secretaries ; Citizens Dompard and 
w Provoi, Tellers ; and Citizens Ivon and Abraham, Masters of the 
\ Ceremonies. Citizen Contoir then announced that the Assembly 
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was formed for the purpose of instruction in constitutional principles, 
and for framing laws in conformity with the laws of the Republic, 
and that the first step was to nominate a President by vote. Citi- 
zen Francois Ripaud, having been chosen President by a majority, 
took his seat, and gave the kiss of peace and fraternity to Citizen 
Contoir. The other officers were elected, and Ripaud opened the 
sitting with another oration. He read to them the Rights of Man, 


_and gave them a lecture on republican principles and a plan of laws 


which he had drawn up, for future discussion. Citizen Thouvenir 
then requested leave to speak, and said, “ Citizens, I speak in the 
name of my Brethren—Yes, Citizens, we have been in error; we 
knew not our duties, nor our rights, nor the standards which our 
Nation displayed, we have made our recantation and expressed our 
sorrow to Citizen L’ Escalie, who was unable to answer us—and the 
political interests of Citizen Tippoo did not admit of our changing 
our Standard ; this is the real cause of our error, which cannot, 
therefore, appear criminal in the eyes of the Nation; but it would 
now be highly culpable to display any Colours but those of our dear 
Country, to which our hearts are entirely devoted, which we swear 
we will die to support, and to defend the sacred rights of Citizens, 
and of the Constitution. We call for the burning of everything that 
relates to Royalty and to the Ancient Government, this is also the 
desire of our brethren in arms.” 

The Assembly decreed that everything which related to Royalty 
and the Ancient Government should be burnt on the day on which 
Ee National Flag should be displayed, and the oath to the Nation 
taken. 


The President thanked Brother Thouvenir for his patriotic 
ardour, and the Assembly was closed with hymns to “our Coun- 
try.” Citizen L’Escalie was probably of Royalist views, for his name 
does not appear amongst those taking part in the proceedings, _ 


On the 8th of May the Club met again, the Citizens, after 
having heard Mass, assembled peacefully and without weapons in 
the Church. First, President Ripaud pronounced this oath: — I swear 
before the Portion of the French people here assembled to support 
the Republican Constitution, to defend it, and my country, with all 
my strength, and with all my powers: to submit to the laws decreed 
hy the Convention, and to those which we shall frame, orto die in 
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arms at my post in the defence of the sacred Right of a Citizen, to 
live free, or perish.” 

The other Citizens, to the number of ninety-seven, were then 
called up in succession, and took the same oath. A form of laws 
containing twenty-two articles was then considered and unanimous- 
ly adopted. They provided for the establishment of a Council of 
Discipline, and for punishments for misbehaviour towards one 
another. A Citizen, whose name is not given, then got up and said, 
“ I desire that the infamous White Flag may be burnt, and that we 
may sing the hymn to our country asa mark of our sense of the 
happiness that we have enjoyed this day. Tout d’une voix unanime 
ont dit, Oui! Alors le President a levé la Séance, et ajournée 4 
Dimanche prochaine Quintidi de la 3 ème décade du mois de Flo- 
reale L’an 5 ème après l’issu de la messe Paroissielle.” 


Many of those present had been sent out to serve Tippoo by 
the Government of Louis XVI. and there was apparently a religious 
element amongst them still strong enough to talk of Sunday, and 
attend Mass. A week later the Club attained its culminating point, 
which can best be described in the words of the document. 


“The 15th of May 1797 (the fifth year of the French Republic, 
one and indivisible). A memorable day for all the Citizens, forming 
the French party commanded by Citizen Dompard, serving with the 
Prince Tippoo, the Ally of the Republic, who having obtained his 
orders by their joint solicitations, for hoisting the National Flag, 
displayed it accordingly at six o’clock in the morning, to the sound 
of all the Artillery and Musquetry of the Camp. After this august 
ceremony, Citizen Ripaud, Representative of the French People, 
with the Prince Tippoo ; Citizen Dompard, Commandant ; Citizen 
Vrenier, an Officer, with eight Citizens Artillerymen, repaired to 
the Parade of the City of Seringapatam, where the Citizen Prince 
waited for them. On their arrival he ordered a Salute of two 
thousand three hundred cannon, five hundred Rockets, and all the 
Musquetry : and the Fort of Seringapatam fired five hundred Can- 
non.” 

Tippoo then made a short speech, to which Ripaud and Dom- 
pard replied : they then proceeded to the parade, where the troops 
and the National Guard waited for them. The Standards were 
brought out under a guard, a Tree of Liberty was planted, surmount; 
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ed by the Cap of Equality, and then Citizen Ripaud broke out into 
an astonishing rhapsody. “ Oh Frenchmen! my Brethren! do not 
you feel with me that pure joy which fills the heart, and leads you 
towards those Standards, and that cherished Tree which twenty-five 
millions of men have like you sworn to maintain? Do you not feel, 
I say, that virtuous inclination, known alone to free men, which 
leads you to swear that ardent love characteristic of the Republican 
warrior? Yes! dear, a thousand times dear to my heart, I swear to 
Support thee, Oh Standard, and thou cherished Tree to the last drop 


. of my blood. What horrors seize me! a religious sensibility 


over-awes me! My knees fail! My blood freezes! I behold the 
shades of thousands of gallant Warriors, the proud Defenders of 
their Country crying to us for vengeance! 


“Citizens! My Brethren! With what horror the supporters 
of tyranny ought to fill you. It is those cowards, those falsc 
Frenchmen, who have caused all the crimes in France. The Army 
of La Vendée, and that of Jesus, who with the White Flag and their 
Lilies, the Host in one hand and the dagger in the other, have, like 
the infamous English, assassinated and massacred the boldest defen- 
ders of your rights. Revenge our Brethren, the victims of their own 
patriotism. Let everything that has the least relation to the old 
constitution be burnt on the spot. If we cannot be revenged on 
them, let us be so on their cherished Idol, the White Flag. Let 
them tremble at discovering, that in India, in mthe midst of the 
world, there are Republicans who have sworn to exterminate 
them. They will tremble, no doubt, at the name alone of Frenchmen. 
Pale with affright when they behold them, they will be three- 
fourths beaten.” 

_ There isa good deal more stuff of the same kind, but this 
sample will suffice. Ripaud then administered the oath, “ Citizen 
do you swear hatred to all kings, except Tippoo Sultan the 
Victorious, the Ally of the French Republic, War against all tyrants 
and love towards your country and that of Citizen Tippoo p” 
All exclaimed unanimously, “Yes! We swear to live free or die.” 
The proceedings then closed with more salutes from the Artillery 
and singing “ Amour sacré de la Patrie” round the Tree of Liberty, 
and the Flag. The day was passed in festivity, and ended with 
ball which lasted all night. 
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There were two more meetings at which new members were 
introduced to the Club, and discussion took place as to the guarding 
of the Flag, and the conduct of certain members, and then the Club: 

a came toan end. The record terminates with a short unsigned 
memorandum of a meeting, at which Citizen Le Grand arraigned a 
member for some offence not mentioned, and was then apparently 
taken possession of by Tippoo, and placed among the archives of his. 
kingdom with the endorsement mentioned, as a guarantee of 

2 - Ripaud’s good faith : for Ripaud had fallen into disgrace. 


One can imagine the feelings with which these extravagant 

KEP proceedings had been watched by the Sultan and his officials. ‘The 

A A latter had long ago found out that Ripaud was an impostor, and 

? held no commission from the French Government ; but Tippoo was. 

too much engrossed with his designs against the English to listen 

to any remonstrances. The planting of the tree was no doubt 

regarded as an incantation that would bring him success in his 

undertakings ; the oaths were taken to be oaths of fidelity and. 

allegiance, and the Club meetings to be for the elaboration of plans 

of warfare. Dompard and the other French officials in Mysore 

also can have been little pleased at playing second fiddle to a 
swaggering adventurer like Ripaud. 


Now Ripaud’s brief authority had come to an end. For un- 
EA pleasant intelligence had reached the Sultan from Mangalore. His 
/ | ambassadors reported that on their arrival at that port for embark- 
ation, Pernore * had disappeared with the seventeen thousand 
eS rupees, and left them stranded. So Ripaud was placed under 
restraint, and the Club, which nobody else seems to have cared 

about very much, was closed. 


But so infatuated was the Sultan, that, after keeping Ripaud 
= prisoner for some time, he determined to send him to the Mauritius, 
after making him give a bond for the repayment of the money. 
Ripaud had scarcely got to sea, when he forcibly seized and 
opened the letters intrusted to the Ambassadors for the Governor 
of the Mauritius. Finding nothing in them prejudicial to himself, 
he carried the Embassy to Port Louis, At this point Ripaud 


ipl * It is not known what was the real name of this individual: Pernore was the 
hs native rendering of his name. z 
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disappears from history. On their arrival the Ambassadors were 
dismayed to find that they were not expected, and that there was 
no French force ready to embark. But the French officers in the 
Mauritius were as foolish as Tippoo. Unable to render him any 
substantial assistance, they encouraged him in his plans with hopes 
of assistance from France, and gave the utmost publicity in their 
power to the negotiations. Intimation of the intrigue quickly 
reached the British authorities in India. A correspondence be- 
tween the Governor-General and Tippoo ensued, in which the 
latter refused to take the opportunity of withdrawing from the 
false position in which he was placed. 


Early in May 1798,a French frigate, Za Preneuse, arrived at 
Mangalore, bringing back Tippoo’s ambassadors,|with a small handful 
ef men and some officers, among whom were a M. Chapuis to 
command the French in Seringapatam, and Captain Dubuc, a naval 
officer. These were at first regarded by Tippooas the forerunners 
of a larger force : but his gratification was changed to rage when he 
realised that this was all the aid that could be given him, and that 
the whole proceedings were known to the English Government. 
His first burst of anger was directed against his two unlucky envoys. 
Instead of drawing back while there was yet time, he determined 
on sending an embassy to Constantinople and another one to France 
by way of the Mauritius. Of Hussain Ali, one of the unsuccessful 
envoys he said, “ If I were to hang him, his execution would not 
dispel the storm which is now ready to burst over me. I will 
send him as an appendage tomy embassy to Room, that he may 
perish in the element by which he has conveyed to this country 
the sources of its impending calamity.” Two other envoys were 
appointed to sail for the Mauritius whence they were to proceed to 
France. But they never got there. After leaving the Isles of France 
in La Surprise they were captured by the British ship, The 
Brave, and that was the end of the Embassy. Two letters addressed 
by Napoleon to Tippoo, announcing the conquest of Egypt, were 
intercepted in the Red Sea, and all Tippoo's plans were laid bare to 
the English Government. 


On the 4th of May 1799, Seringapatam was stormed by British 
Troops, and Tippoo fell in the assault. On the following day he 
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was buried, exactly two years to a day from the first meeting 
of the Jacobin Club, under Ripaud: beguiled to his fate by his 
blind hostility to the English, and by the French impostors who used 
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him for their own ends while he believed he was using them . 


J. BIDDULPH. 
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THE REMORSE OF EUROPA. 


f (Parabhrased tvom Horace in the metre of the original.) 


Boldly Europa, innocent of evil, 

Mounted the bull’s back, but among the billows 

Pale grew the maiden, fearful of the fabled 

Li. Brood of the ocean. i 


Few were the hours since in the sunny meadows 
Culled she the blossoms for a votive chaplet ; 
2 Now the stars only glimmered, and the waters 
Darkled around her. 
When she touched Crete, that glories in a hundred . 
Cities, she moaned: “O father, oh forever a 
Lost name of daughter when a daughter's duty e 
Yielded to frenzy ! 


7 
“ For a maid’s error death is the’atonement— a 
Far too light forfeit! But perchance I slumber— 
_ Free from dishonour, still my father's daughter, 
Mourning a shadow, 


“ Mocked by a false dream from the Ivory Portal! > a 

$ w was I charmed to wander from the fragrant 

p Blo ams of the meadows and to face the foaming 
i Crests of the surges ! 


fidious bull that has betrayed me 
py hands, 1 eel that I should D to 
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“ Shameless I left the home of my forefathers, 

Shameless I linger on the way to Orcus! 

O God who hearest, let me—now and naked— 
Fall among lions ! 


“ Ere that these tender cheeks by care are shrunken, 
Ere from my veins the sap of youth has filtered, 
Let me be cast, a still inviting prey, to 
Famishing tigers ! 

«« «Why still alive ?? My distant father chides me, 
‘Wretched Europa, from the ash above you, 
Using the belt still fortunately left you, 

Hang till you perish ! 
“ «Or, if you choose some other of Death’s gateways, 
From the tall cliff, with cruel stones beneath it, 
Pointed to slay, your miserable body 

Hurl to the breezes! 


“ «If you prefer not meekly to essay the 
Tasks of a bondmaid, and, a monarch’s daughter, 
Suffer a master’s kisses and the taunting 
Tongue of a mistress |’”” 
« a X r 
By the lorn princess stood the smiling Venus 
And the sly Cupid with his bow unbended. 
« Fairest of mortals,” quoth the Queen of Beauty, 
“Cease thy repining ; 
“ Know that thy lover reigneth on Olympus, 
And a wide region, home of mighty races— 
Such the God's boon—shall ever,bear the honoured 
Name of Europa! ” 


F. BLAKE CROFTON. 


Nova Scotia. 
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INDIA AND SOCIALISM. 


I, 


HE remark made a few months ago by Viscount Morley to the P | 

effect, that what is good for Canada is not necessarily good 

| for India, has almost passed into a proverb, and is generally T 

| accepted as a dictum so final that to mention in connection with | 
India any political doctrine still more advanced than those on which 

i the Colonies and the United States are ruled appears at first sight 

ridiculous. Yet Indian politicians, official and unofficial, do not 

measure the needs and possibilities of India by what happened in 

p European countries at the breakdown of the feudal system, but 

y rather by the feasibility of introducing the latest and most adyanced 

practices whose utility has been proved elsewhere. A hundred 

years ago there was not a railway in existence ; fifty years ago a 

large proportion of the population of the British Isles was illiterate ; i 

but although we commonly say that India is still a few centuries a 

behind Europe, we have trains as good as any in the world, and | 

discuss schemes for universal education. ® 

It is obvious, then, that the practical bearing of socialism upon 

Indian affairs will soon have to be considered, since socialism, which 

ill lately was only an amorphous cloud on the Western political 

rizon, shows signs of materialising into a potent genie. It is still, < 

me extent, a sazs-culotte sort of doctrine, but has this very im-" . ¥ 

‘portant sign of vitality, that its adherents become more numerous 

re intellectual year by year, and it is already a power to be 


As a political or 
of the simple ‘communism 


= ‘ 


| 
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which, from the time of the early Christians to that of the generous 
infidels of the French revolution, had demonstrated < again d again 
its inefficiency. Its chief gain, from a practical point of view, is 
that it no longer ignores, as of old, the ineradicable factors of human 
selfishness and covetousness, though it hopes that education will 
be found greatly to lessen these evils. 


For many years the only practical progress made in socialism 
took the form of trade unions—a one-sided and imperfect expres- 
sion of an all-embracing doctrine, but a very realstep on the way, 
and one which effectually separated a healthy growth from the ugly 
abnormalities ofanarchism. The trade unions, at their best, regulated 
wages, secured rights, helped in time of sickness, buried the dead, 
and even made some slight provision for widows and children-— 
a beneficent activity, but not very original, since it was only a modern 
revival in Europe of the trade guilds of the Middle Ages and has 
its counterpart in China and in the trade castes in India ; but there isa 
democratic spirit in modern trade unions which is an advance upon 
the older organisations, and their working is more scientific and more 
voluntary than that of the haphazard societies of which the Indian 
craftsman finds himself a member from birth. The analogy is only 
of value ‘for our present purpose as showing that the wretched 
travesties of trade unions which have appeared occasionally during 
the last two or three years in India, asinstruments for causing trouble 
to the authorities,do not justify the conclusion which strangers would 
naturally draw that Indians are incapable of real combination. 


But it is only when it exceeds its normal functions that trade 
unionism becomes socialism, and the most logical step is to cease 
making war on the employer and to provide as well as protect 
employment; in this respect the most blatant trade union socialists are 
in a similar position to a certain school of Indian politicians—they 
demand that all powers should be placedin,their hands, and until this 
is done they refrain from giving any practical proof of their capacity 
for business. The larger unions, like the engineers and the cotton 
spinners, could easily start workshops oftheir own, but they have 
not sufficient confidence in their own capacity for management to 
risk their own funds, and prefer to wait until the“ nationalisation ofthe 
means of production ” shall enable them to shift the burden of risk 
on to the shoulders of the general public, though when condemning 
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capitalism it is their custom to laugh at the risk and magnify the pro- 
fits. However, this is not the place to criticise English or other 
trade union methods except so faras to point out that, in spite of 
their independent air, their capable management, and the sort of 
Maratha warfare which they carry on against the encroachments of 
capital, they are not sufficiently complete in themselves to throw 
off the feeling of dependence habitual to their members as em- 
ployed persons. 

This feeling of dependence is one which is particularly 
accentuated in India. The average native of India is greatly 
averse to standing alone in the world, and is ready to 
endure the oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, if 
only somebody else, even a man of proved and notorious incom- 
petence, will accept certain responsibilities on his behalf. He 
harbours little resentment towards the middleman who robs him of 
a part of his pay, but still regards him as his “ father and 
mother,” and he remains loyal to a raja of benevolent temper 
though he knows that his liége lord may not have sufficient force 
of character to put his good-will into action. This spirit of 
willing dependence, closely related as it is to mental indolence and 
physical timidity, is a greater obstacle to the realisation of socialistic 
ideals even in the West than the opposition of capital and all interests 
vested in the existing system ; but while socialists in Europe or 
America are reluctant to admit the full force of this voluntary depen- 
dence in their own lands, yet when (which rarely happens) they 
turn their attention to India or other Asiatic countries, they 
see init a fundamental disqualification for socialism. The differ- 
ence, in reality, is not an essential one, but is only one of degree, 
and is not so great as is commonly supposed. 

While socialists are ardent missionaries, proclaiming that the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand, they seldom if ever insist upon the 
necessary strengthening of character in the individuals of their audi- 
ence, but confine themselves to the rearrangement of property and 
privilege, and the desirability of enforcing the rearrangement by 
the exercise of political powers already possessed. This is certainly 
a weak point in the present-day campaign. Socialist leaders are 
naturally not unwilling to be looked up to and trusted by a multitude 
whose love of independence is strong enough as regards privileges 
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but who stop short of thinking and acting on their own initiative ; 
and those whose interests would be affected by socialist legislation 
naturally point out that it would end only in a change of masters 
} for the masses, and with regard to the effects of the change quote, 
with some justice, the proverbial instance of the beggar on horse- 

back. 
But the most reasonable view of socialism isto regard it not 
as a new heaven and a new earth, but as a set of laws which shall 
J be able to secure justice in conditions which were never foreseen by 
the older law-makers, but which have now become common to the 
world, and result in intolerable wrongs to the many and outrageous 
| 4 -vileges for the few. The vast possessions of land and money 
E7 which make the plutocrat of to-day so powerful did not, under 
the old conditions, when there were no facilities for communication 
and no stability of kingdom or government, possess anything like 
the same potency, and the chief object of all reasonable socialists is 
to demolish these vast powers, which never existed before, and which 
are seldom, if ever, now that they do exist, used for the public 

good. 


Apart from the want of individual independence of spirit 
among the mass of the inhabitants, we find that in India the con- 
ditions are far more favourable from a socialistic point of view 

: é than they are in England. The great difficulty of ownership 
= of land hardly exists here. There are the Bengal zamindars, 
it is true. These have, as a body, failed to rise to the usefulness and 

> dignity of the British landed aristocracy, but at least their 
possession is not so absolutely free as is that of the English land- 
holders, and their failure, though it presents no valid excuse for dis- 
possessing them, at least ensures that the rest of India shall remain 

‘State property—which means that land administration in this country 

must remain a standing object-lesson for British nationalisers of 

land, whose notions as to how far the land, in a scheme of prac- 

tical politics, can be “ free,” are not generally characterised by 
lucidity. There are, of course, large zemindars out of Bengal, but 

they are not perpetual holders, and they pay rent tothe public 
coffers for their tenancy ; they areat liberty to squeeze their sub- 

f tenants to a certain extent, but they are practically unable to increase 
J their possessions greatly, and one of the most unquestioningly recog- 
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` nised duties of Government is the prevention of capitalists from be- 
coming big landlords. And the condition of land-ownership which 

causes most resentment in England (a resentment, it must be owned, 
disproportionately greater than the actual hardship it entails) does 
} not exist in India : for though His Highness the Nizam preserves 
a forest where distinguished guests may shoot the fatted tiger at 
their ease, we have nothing comparable with the two millions of 
Scotland’s scanty acres reserved for the delectation of red deer, and 
in India the cock-pheasant is not “lord of many a shire” as in 
England. On the contrary, wherever there are available culti- 
yators, waste land is brought under cultivation by the district 
officers, and is often the subject of new experiments in conditions 
of tenure, whose object is to increase the self-reliance ofthe in- 
dividual cultivator, and to prevent the invocation of the civil law 
to aid the abuse of capital. 


This, of course, invites the anti-socialist retort that nationali- 
sation of the land has done little good for India, since her peasantry 
are no better off—suffer, indeed, more, in a year of scarcity—than 

e the agriculturists of England. But this is due not to the principle 
al of land-ownership. There are many other factors, and one would 
be actually disappointed ifthe British socialist did not point to the 
land assessment, involving a sixth or so of the value ofthe crops, 
as the real cause of the failure of public ownership in land in India 
to create universal prosperity. At present, of course, the “ non- 
E contributory basis ” of national funds forthe relief and protection 

i of the working classes is a great war-cry among English socialists ; 
but when socialistic reforms shall have overcome capitalism, the 
= western socialists will discover, perhaps to their disappointment, that 
= the “non-contributory basis” has also disappeared, and that a vast 

working population from the midst of which rampant capitalism has 
_ been expelled, will have to supply, directly or indirectly, the funds 
for its own management. 


$$$ 


Socialism is somewhat cursed with sesquipedalian catchwords, 
k and one of these refers to the public ownership of the ‘means of 
production and of distribution.” Ifthis phrase means anything at 
griculture itself, besides mere occupancy of the land, should be 
its scope ; but so far the only socialist agricultural venture 
w of is the farm at Hollesley Bay, referred to on March 
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13th last, by Mr. John Burns, as a dismal failure, entailing an annual 


loss of £22,000 and exciting the hostility of neighbouring agricultu- 


rists. While this is as far as agricultural socialism has progressed in 
England, it seems unreasonable to expect the State to raise crops in 
India. Yet in India the principle is not altogether impossible of 
practice. There are Government stud and dairy farms which are 
very successful ; the experimental farms supply seed to the cultiva- 
tor, and assist him to protect his crops; in Sind the district officials 
have (perhaps irregularly) managed the auction sales of the 
Egyptian cotton, so as to secure a fair price to the cultivator ; and in 
many ways the small cultivator is a sort of employee of an agricul- 
tural State. Not the least favourable factor—a sort of unconscious 
working towards this end—is the legislation, the Deccan Agricul- 
turists’ Relief Act and others, designed to prevent capital from 
acquiring a practical ownership in land. 

Of the part that co-operative credit will play in the future 
development of Indian agriculture it is as yet too early to speak ; 
but it is significant as a part of the general question of public owner- 
ship and control that the co-operative credit societies are under the 
supervision of an official, and still more significant that he is an 
enthusiastic organiser, and that neither he nor his equally energetic 
honorary and paid assistants expect to derive any large personal pro- 
fit from what may, under their fostering care, eventually become a 
huge financial concern. It will remain essentially a publicly owned 
affair, and though the societies may return “unearned profits” to 
shareholders—a thing hateful to socialism—the distribution of profits 
will be so broad, and the individual gains so small, that one of the 
greatest modern abuses of capitalism will be effectually avoided. 


The spectre of famine might seem sufficient to scare away all 
fanciful ideals of a Utopian state, yet even here we finda state re- 


sponsibility recognised which is lacking elsewhere. It is true that. 


Lord Minto, at the Indian Famine Fund meeting in March, disowned 
as a political doctrine the Government's obligation to feed the 
starving—but at the time he spoke a million and a half were being 
fed by Government, while the same week the Unemployed Workmen 
Bill was thrown out by the British Parliament. It is true that 
famine relief is the reverse of luxurious, but it is given chiefly to 
people whose ordinary standard of living is nota high one, and, 
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though thus disowned by the head of the State, it is not flung at the 
heads of its recipients in the opprobious manner in which official 
help is given to paupers in England. 

This presentation of the conditions of agricultural tenure in 
India, of course, does not pretend to be complete, and certainly not 
to indicate that India is an agricultural Utopia ; but such points as it 
does possess, approximating to or facilitating the realisation of a 
more advanced social order, are worth accentuating, for agriculture is 
a stumbling-block where socialism would most like to spread. In 
western countries both the ownership of land and the necessity of a 
large capital outlay in agriculture, even more than the disorganisa- 
tion of distance, stand in the way of socialism becoming a rural as 
well as an urban force ; while in India, though the peasantry is sup- 
posed to be as little susceptible of new ideas as the lower animals, 
the conditions, should the new ideas arise, are at least less antago- 
nistic to a system designed to benefit masses rather than individuals. 


Closely connected with agriculture is, of course, the system of 
irrigation, which in ever-growing areas, is making life more certain 
and enlarging the possibility of a genuine prosperity. This is 
a purely state-owned venture, and is an excellently paying 
one ; while the system of setting off the large profits of one canal 
against the small profits or actual losses of a necessarily less remune- 
tative, but equally necessary one, is on the highest level of the con- 
ception of the parental State. 


The mention of irrigation naturally suggests railways, which are 
often accused of having an unfair share of official preference. There 
is no subject over which controversy rages so fiercely in England as 
the nationalisation of railways. Socialists enlarge on the profits 
which go to shareholders (a very meagre percentage, by the way, 
upon the original capital) and with more reason condemn the 
wastefulness of competition between rival lines, and the want of 
consideration which at the same time is shown to many public needs. 
The opponents of nationalisation, on the other hand, declare that it 
is this competition which has produced progress in speed, comfort 
ard cheapness ; that private enterprises are always managed with 
more efficiency and economy than public ventures; and that State 
Ownership would mean wasteful management, irresponsibility and 


_ absolute paralysis of progress. There are many arguments, illustrated 
ae 
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by examples, on both sides, but either from prevailing ignorance 
or because of India’s transitional condition, the Indian railways never 
appear to be pressed intoservice for comparison. Railways in 
è India commonly start with the private capital of shareholders, a 
dividend being guaranteed by Government, which, in exchange for 
the guarantee, has the right of eventual purċhase. But from the 
beginning they are managed on Government lines, with all the draw- 
backs and not quite all the advantages of public concerns. The 
® result is decidedly encouraging. The lines are not unenterprising» 
they study the requirements of the public (in some directions better 
than in others, of course), the management is efficient and exceed- 
| ingly economical, and they pay a reasonable dividend on the public 
i money invested. The trains, it is true, do not run so fast as in 
England and America—few people want them to—but on the other 
hand they run very much cheaper, which is a matter of far more 
importance to the humble individuals who comprise nearly all the 
public. The maintenance of separate systems also keeps up all the 
advantages of the “railway company” stage—it conduces to a 
healthy emulation, and to a rivalry, not for extermination and 
monopoly, but for public credit. The case-for the nationalisation of 
railways would certainly lose nothing by a reference to India. 


J When we come to ordinary manufacturing industry, there is not 
A so much to say. We have our Captains of Industry just as America 
á has hers—able and astute men, not on such a large scale as the 
American “ Kings, ” tut equally ready to accept the credit of having 

made both themselves and their country. Neither in cotton mills | 


6 nor in coal mines is there at present even the most distant glimpse 
of anything but capitalist ownership in India, but for that matter 
there is as little elsewhere. Salt and liquor are the only two manu- 
factures in which Government operates ona large scale, and in these 

4 the details of management are left largely to contractors—oiten an 


unnecessary sacrifice of profits. There area few manufactures which 
Government carries on for the supply of its own needs, more particu- 
larly in trades not indigenous to the country, and these concerns are 
generally worked so efficiently as to show a considerable profit com- 
pared with the cost of independent make or outside purchase—it is, 
č indeed, the standard which a Government factory has to maintain to 
Y escape abolition. 
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That public ownership and official management are not in- 
| consistent with economy, speed and efficiency is shown also in, many 
| other directions. Perhaps jail industries hardly count, but they 
| certainly deserve mention as examples of Government’s capacity as. 
a manufacturer. More to the point are requests which are occa- 
sionally made to the Public Works Department and to Government 
workshops to undertake work which ordinarily would be done by 
private contract. A local example of Government efficiency in the 


Tequest of the promoters) by the old Marine Battalion, recently 
converted into the r21st Pioneers. Quite as significant too is the 
experience of the Bombay Improvement Trust, which, often requested 
tolend money to millowners for the building of chawls, on the 
plea that private enterprise was much cheaper, discovered, rather to 
its surprise, that it was able to build sanitary dwellings up to. its 
own specifications, cheaper than building contractors would do it, 
Another not unimportant matter is insurance managed by 
Government. Besides the large compulsory provident funds for railway 
servants, there are the Post Office life policies available -for all 
Government servants and the Government servants’ family pension 
fund—organisations which pay, and of which the terms are more 
favcurable than those offered by any private enterprise, while it needs 
no argument to prove that their large accumulated funds are better 


in America, in corrupting the electorate. 


On a consideration of the condition of India asa whole, much 
of the foregoing may seem inconsequent, and to none more SO, per- 
haps, than to the thorough-going socialist; but nevertheless, by 
_ Paying attention to the relations of the State and its subjects in India, 
€ socialist might learn much. The communistic ideal set up by Mr. 
atchford and others as the ultimate goal is probably a dream, but 
the e can be little doubt that modern abuses of capital might be 
reatly mitigated by legislation and general rearrangement ; the 

nce of capitalism is usually that it is the reward of merit and 
j but it cannot be denied that the biggest rewards are out 
Oportion to either the merit or the industry. India is gov- 
her by its merchant princes, its captains of industry, nor 


labour market is the construction of the Matheran Railway (at the ` 


employed in the public service than in enriching shareholders; or, as’ 
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for which their services can be secured ; ; and from Lieutenant-Gov- 
€rnors down to night-watchmen this is practically the rule. In the 


_ communistic ideal it is supposed that a man will alw ays do his best ; in 


practical life it is found that he will not exert extraordinar y talents or 


accept extraordinary responsibility without a commensurate reward. 


India can exhibit a very carefully graduated scale of the minimum 


necessary rewards, and this is quite as far as the saner socialists wish 
to goor care to imagine. 


There is, of course, an objection to regarding the Indian ad- 
ministration in this light. It may be said that the men chiefly under 
whom India is thus held in a state of readiness for social evolution 
were themselves trained and hardened under the fierce competitive 
system against which socialism is raising its banner in the West. 
India’s natural condition is one of great contrasts of power and 
helplessness, wealth and poverty—a condition which made a deep 
impression on‘ the minds of those learned and unbiassed Jesuits, 
Tieffentaler and Dubois, and it is possibie that with the strong hand 
withdrawn it would relapse into its old state. And socialism, as con- 


ceived in the West, is, after, all, a condition requiring so much sel 


sacrifice and public spirit on the part of the public that were these 
beneficent characteristics forthcoming, the theory would be almost 
“ unnecessary. But the proposition remains in India, and the peculiar 


“ conditions of Indian service do not immediately affect it, that 
‘goverment, the railways, Irrigation, hospitals, the care and 


improvement of agriculture, the relief of distress and other things 


being efficiently managed by moderately paid State officials, and 
monopolies, where they exist, being less liable to abuse and more 


easily prevented from doing harm than when in the hands of “ trusts,” 


there is no good reason why India should not proceed along the road 


to 2 reasonable socialism as fast as countries commonly represented 


‘as more “advanced, ”. 


If there is Jess “ public spirit ” in India than in more democratic 
countries, there is a higher tradition of official efficiency, and a more 
honest endeavour to effect economy ; and whatever the failures and 
the tendency to nepotism, it cannot be denied that, on the whole, 
native officials are of as high a standard as will be found anywhere. 

It is not intended here to preach a socialist propaganda—far less 


to suggest that India be delivered into the hands of Bellamys, Blatch- 
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fords, Graysons, and doctrinaires of their type. From their 
point of view the very fundamental position of India is hopelessly 
wrong. All power centres in the King instead of in Demos ; and 
this very fact makes possible a Government unpolluted by the 
machinations «of wealth and unemasculated by the tricks of agitators. 
The Western socialist dreams of an appeal to the ballot on every 
occasion ; he refuses to “recognise that the ballot is liable to work in 
practice in a direction very different from what it should in theory, 
and that if there is sufficient honest public spirit to work the ballot 
properly, there must be enough to enable the official world profitably 
to dispense with it on most occasions. 

With the rebellious red-tie-and-oratory aspect of socialism 


we have not the least sympathy. The Labourite who declares . 


that it has been “their turn long enough, now it shall be ours,” 
deserves nothing but deportation ; reform conceived in such a spirit 
never did anything but harm. It is probably true that a country 
gets the Government that it deserves, but things are inevitably chang- 
ing now, and it behoves the “ masters, lords and rulers of mankind” 
to meet the changes in the manner which will be of most benefit 
to theircharges. The principal difference between the conditions of 
to-day and those of former times lies in the use of machinery, the 
subordination of man thereto, and the necessity of capital for success- 
fulindustry. The capitalist of the Middle Ages was the Jew, who 
buried his money and lived in fear of theft. To-day capital enables 
its owner to manipulate prices and oppress those without capital in 
ways intolerable, and the remedy proposed by the socialist politician 
—the only man who offers any remedy—is the gradual absorption of 
ownership in land and the larger industries by the State. His reme- 
dies point to the possibility of other evils in the place of those he 
would abolish, but the tendency isto give them a tral. We have 
endeavoured to show that in India many of these remedies are 
having a partial trial, and on the whole a very successful one ; and 
that if the time comes, as seems not unlikely, when the principle of 
public ownership will greatly extend in Western lands, India will be 
found to be not only abreast of them inthe new endeavour to 
promote the public weal, but will have many a practical object-lesson 
to teach the apostles of a gospel which at present is an unproven 


theory. 
AUGUSTUS T. MORGAN. 
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“HE war that is going on in the West between the capitalist and the 
labourer appears to be essentially a war between aristocracy and 
democracy. The days of monarchical absolutism fairly ended with the 
18th century. They were succeeded for a short time by the aristocracy of 
birth. This was quickly followed by the aristocracy of business talent. 
Every revolution was effected in the name of democracy. The riotous 
cry of the masses had been heard centuries back when the English 
peasant sang: 
When Adam delved and Eve span 
Who was then the gentleman ? 

Leadership entails trust. Trust creates monopoly. But glittering 
happiness is always mounted and is a moth-attracting glare. The anti- 
labourites largely allege that many of the ills complained of are imagi- 
nary. But the fact that the labour movement, which is either allied to or 
whose goal is socialism, is steadily gaining ground in Europe, says much 
to the contrary. Even conservative England is of late seriously interest- 
ing itself in this movement thought not in socialism direct. The social 
legislation that is now passing through the Houses of Parliament are 
an index of its strength. By overt denunciation and covert conciliation 
the old parties are trying to keep their ground. 

Socialism is a shield and sword in one. The labour-leagues and the 


working men’s guilds do effectively shield the labourer’s interests, and 


sometimes aggressively dictate terms to the grumbling or chafing capi- 
talists. The horrors of trusts, their corrupt manufactures, their 
unscrupulous ways of corrupting senators are too well known to need 
a detailed mention. Few men like President Roosevelt have the courage 
to declare a crusade against the trusts. Even this departure from Ameri- 
can political traditions shows the direction in which the wind blows. 


The ambition to do away with capitalism may not appeal to 
the swollen middle classes. After all the attempt may or may not succeed. 
To an Indian the ultimate success or failure of this problem in the 
West cannot be very striking. In self-governing countries the transfer 
of all capital to the State confines the scene of strife to the Council 
Chamber. There will, on the part of the people, be greater control of 
State-affairs and less want. Every man’s interest will then be in the 
State, and the State will be watched by a thousand eyes. Perfection 
there can never be; and evils will be of a peculiar colour. It is not 
our purpose to preach socialism, and there is no use therefore dilating on 
the possible evils. 
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As all nations aspire after Democracy, so all nations suffer in some 
form or other the fever of socialism. Government is in the constitution 
of man. Even the so-called inorganic races ruled by alien powers 
govern their communities somehow. Attempts at co-operation, combi- 
nation and even organisation, and sometimes order, are discernible among 
them, if closely seen ; social harmony is a welding force ever active until 
and unless the aesthetic sense in man is totally killed. The ever-dividing 
force at work in the best of societies is man’s passion to lord it over his 
neighbour. This degenerate tendency recoils on his own head and the 
extreme phase of the reaction is socialism. 


Ina country like India, socialism appears with its own peculiarities 
and is even hydra-headed. The land where race superiority and 
sectarianism have done their worst, the empire ruled by an alien people 
with neutral and perhaps exclusive interests, makes a fertile breeding 
ground for the passion for equality. How far it will be satisfied is 
another question. The days of Brahmin superiority, nay, of Brahmini- 
cal tyranny, have fairly ended, though a credulous Bengali publicist 
conjures his Mymensingh audience by- the force of his Brah- 
minical badge. The Brahmin is cursed as the cause of India’s 
degradation. Even the untouchable Pariah laughs at the Brah- 
min’s orthodoxy and stoutly refuses to step out of his way. The 
“irreverent ” Sudra keenly competes with the Brahmin in all the walks 
of life, and is often preferred to the Brahmin. The political agita- 
tion worked by Congress parties is not shared by the Muhammadan; as 
a community. Some Muhammadans in the North complained to Mr. 
Keir Hardie that the Hindus’ cry for Hindu Swaraj is unjust, and that 
they would join if itis for Indian Swaraj. The agitation of Uriyas of 
Orissa for a separate Lieutenant-Governor over the whole Uriya-speaking 
ountry is mainly due to the ill-treatment which they received at the 
ands of Telugus in Ganjam and Bengalis elsewhere. Behar for Be- 
 haris—what is that cry due to? The great enemy of socialism is “ the 

_ struggle for existence and the weakest must go to the wall.” They do 

~ not want the devil to take care of the hindmost. “The greatest good of 
reatest number,” and later on‘ the highest good of the greatest 
“nay, “of all,” is their war-cry. That“ the many are for the hap- 
ss of the few” has not only become in this 2oth century a self-con- 
ssed illusion, but it is looked upon as an unpardonable assumption. 
caste or community shall domineer over another. This is the 
tional aspect of socialism, The possibilities of Indian 
e not so much in each caste or race trying to enjoy or 
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demand its own rights, as in respecting and not encroaching on the rights 
of another. Even the ruling race—the Anglo-Indian community—may 
benefit itself not a little by the warning that is repeatedly given that their 
aggressive conduct is one of the undesirable causes of the growing Indian 
unrest. Absence of concord leads sometimes to mutinous discord, which 
levels in its fury all distinctions. Let all the advanced communities in 
India profit by this pregnant lesson from Western socialism. 


If socialism has any colour, it is the colour lent by economics, 
with which it identifies itself in the West. Here the labour question 
Crops up in all its hideousness, to the discomfiture of the niggardly capita- 
list, and strikes are an ugly feature of it. India is becoming quite used to 
it. So many strikes have been organised in Calcutta that it is aptly nick- 
named the “ city of strikes.” Just think of the great East Indian Rail- 
way strike, and the telegraph strikes. Strikes are becoming the order 
of the day. They are here, there and everywhere. Even in the South, 
in the benighted Madras Presidency, the Tamilian could organise the 
Tuticorin mill strike! 


The struggle between capital and labour involves the essentials of 
democracy—/zberty, fraternity and equality. The employer cannot treat 
his employee as his equal. He, to whom money is everything cannot but 
exact the largest work for the lowest wages. How, then, can he show 
brotherliness and grant liberty to his dependents? So far as the Western 
liberal ins titutions have advanced, democracy is still an unrealised theory, 
a mirage, a game now receding, now advancing, always in the distance. 
In the United States, the most democratic of all civilised countries, 
the Jew (the Zzmes correspondent informs us) is treated asa Pariah 
The Negro still smarts at the unequal treatment meted out to him. 
In England the House of hereditary Lords vetoes the measures of the 
House of the people’s elected men. Where sentimentalism and conser- 
vatism hold sway over the most civilised of nations, it cannot for a 
moment be expected that the capitalist will, to the detriment of his self- 
interest, act up to an ideal but little realised anywhere. 


Some time back the place of honour was assigned in the Rapid 
Review to a powerful article on the signs of English degeneracy. 
The writer, among other causes, alarmingly pointed to the growing ease- 
loving ways of the middle classes. The enormous decrease in the birth- 
rate of these classes is attributed to this. He quotes the authority of 
two eminent men in support of his arguments. When Jesus the Christ 
said, “ It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than for a 
rich man to enter the kingdom of heaven,” perhaps his prophetic vision 
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extended so far as to include the capitalist of to-day. Be that as it may, 
there is no denying the fact that the effects of capitalism are doubly 
demoralising. It demoralises the capitalist as well as the labourer. In 
this age of mechanism and steam, the problem of the ever-swelling 
numbers of the unemployed apart, low wages, Jong hours and depart- 
mentalism are making men into slavesand machines. Whether it be the 
factory or office, the trained labourer or the passed candidate, all equally 
yawn in their posts or watch for opportunities to evade duty. Under 
the existing system duty neither requires smartness nor keeps body 
and soul together. No doubt the highest grades are exceptions to this; 
but they are the lieutenants of capital and not the rank and file of labour. 
The heads, soon after they get into the cushioned chairs, are metamor- 
phosed into masters of slaves. They, as the men on the spot, are omni- 
potent, which blindfolds them into omniscience. They are the cause of 
all unrest. 


Our ideals are day by day mounting the skies, and we are descending 
into soulless passions and fashions. Where is conscience, where is truth, 
when justice is corrupted, elections are influenced and honours sold? 
Civilisation is degenerating into simulating greatness and dissimulating 
angularities. 

The East is imitating the West. Plantations are dreaded by coolies, 
factories are becoming a reproach to humanity and public offices have 
developed an “ official conscience.” Larger pay and less work is a bribe 
that teaches men to extort heavier bribes. Yo Indian students of socia- 
lism itis not a little interesting to study the controversy carried on for 
some time past between Messrs. Chatterton and Havell on the question 
of weaving, the one being for the factory system and the other for the 
hand-loom weaving by the village weaver. The one with his official 
patronage and the example of the all-powerful Manchester mills at his 
back, and the other with his keen expert knowledge of the art and the 
Indian conditions, are fightinga tough fight. 

It is for the Indian public to adjudge between the two. This will 
largely determine the future of socialismin India. Not that weaving is or 
is to be the only factory industry for India, but that the weavers and the 
weaving question afford a test case to see whether India is carried away by 
the glamour of Western civilisation to repeat its horrors, or whether it 
persists in maintaining its individuality. To put it in clearer terms, is 
India to have wealth or welfare ? Would you dump the foreign marts with 
Indian cloth as Mr. Chatterton wants you to do, or would you be content 
to set the starving weaverlon his feetiand teach him manliness ? Are you 
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for overcrowding your towns, filling them with smoke and filth to 
harbour plague and above all, do you prefer serfdom to self-help ? To 
prefer hand-loom weaving is to strengthen the village, which is the back- 
bone ofthe nation. To teach independence and co-operation to the villa- 
ger is to make capital and labour meet half-way. 


Professor Ramachandra Rao pleading in the February number of 
East & West for economic chivalry in India, suggests that “public 
service should be freed from the considerations of the Jove of wealth,” and 
to this end he advises the wealthy to take the initiative. He thinks the 
present time is “most opportune to educate and raise public opinion in 
this country, so as to create what we might call the Code of Honour in 
Commerce and Industry.” But educating public opinion in India is a 
fad which congresses and conferences have beenperseveringly attempting 
with little success. To filter down ideals from the higher to the lower 
strata is only a hobby. The Pharisees are opaque bodies. To ask a 
poverty-stricken people to prefer honour to wealth is to givea hungry 
man stones for bread, 


Where a society is not well cemented, where interdependence is not 
felt, where there are hopeless divisions and sub-divisions, where each man 
is quite indifferent to the enormities and atrocities of his neighbour—to talk 
of public opinion, communism or socialism is a betrayal of one’s? own 
blindness. Socialism is to be evolved. Revolutionary socialism is anar- 
chism. What is called socialism in free states passes for nationalism in 
subject races. If the one aspires to level down differences, the ‘other longs 
after levelling up inequalities. In the one case the aristocracy are to come 
down, and in the other the masses have to go up. Mountains must be re- 
moved and chasms filled. Before the individual grows to the full height of 
manhood and peeps into divinity, to shout for socialism becomes inordi- 
nate passion, and noc natural thirst. This is why even wise men shudder 
at socialism in the West and advise moderation and evolution in the East. 
Not that the classes are immaculate, not that the masses are untoucha- 
ble, but that there may be construction before destruction, lest good, 
bad and indifferent should all be swept away. Immature longing degrades 
man into greed for power, cuts the wings of progress, becomes the hotbed 
of poisonous ease; religiosity is killed and morality warped. Liberty is 
dearly priced to be worthily won. Plunder leads to unbridled license. 

Let us put Individualism before Socialism. The source of socialism 
is where humanity ends and divinity begins. The greatest opposition 
to Western socialism comes from religion. A writer confesses 
mildly that socialism is, “if not anti-Christian and anti-Theistic, at 
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least . . . very definitely non-Christian and non-Theistic.” “It may 
on occasion be compelled, in self-defence even, to adopt the aggressive 
attitude in these matters. I think we may conclude that the oft- 
repeated saying of Tridon, to the effect that socialism stands for a new 
theory of life, expressing itself in economics as communism, in religion 
as atheism, and in politics as international republicanism, taken in a 
wide sense, cannot be regarded as destitute of justification.” Socialism 
as above interpreted is anexotism that finds very uncongenial soil in 
India. As the “ Historians’ History” endorses, “ it has been truthfully said 
that the Hindus are the most religious of all peoples.” Faith in man’s 
divine origin calls forth the highest and best in us. Faith supplies the 
hope, the inspiration, the sustenance required by unchecked progress of 
head, heart and soul. There is noantidote to selfishness except in the 
faith in our ultimate, eternal destiny. The failure of churchianity is 
the West has resulted in the suicidal attitude of socialism. Certainly, 
with reference to denominationalism its attitude is homicidal. It aims at 
universality to which it is diametrically opposite. But its trend is 
significant. Let India develop the individual, with his consciousness of 
divine origin and support ever present, and she shall undoubtedly give 
to the world a larger socialism, a truer socialism, that will be intune with 
the harmony of harmonies. Then shall capital be labour, and labour 
capital, in the unity of Knowing is Being. 


J. V. NARAYAN, 


Chatrapur (Ganjam Dt.) 
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THE EDUCATION OF A GREAT KING. 


( Continued from our last number.) 
HILE openly agreeing with the King, pandering to his low 
tastes and encouraging him in his violent and tyrannical 
projects, the subtle and astute Seckendorff and Grumbkow were 
working diligently in unsuspected concord for one and the same end, 
uiz., to frustrate by every means in their power the proposed alliances 
with England, which fell in ill with the plans and wishes of the 
Austrian Emperor and Prince Eugene. j 
“The honest farmer,” as Frederick William dubbed Secken- 


dorff, bought and sold every creature at the Prussian Court, whom ` 


he considered worth a price, or of use to further his projects. If 
France or England were in the field first, he outbid them. ‘‘ Never,” 
he declared, “ would he let the King of Prussia slip through his 
fingers.” He listened with avidity to every word the King let drop, 
when, half-drunk with wine, his tongue was loosened ; and many 
valuable hints the artful minister thus gained, to be repea ted to his 
master, the Austrian Emperor, at the earliest opportunity. He 
surrounded the King in a net-work of intrigue, treache ry and dishon- 
esty, ably abetted by his co-conspirator, Grumbkow, whom Wilhel- 
mina succintly described as concealing under a fine exterior “a 
dishonest, interested and treacherous heart. His whole character 
is but a tissue of vices,’—adding spitefully, “He had given proofs of 
his courage at Malplaquet by remaining in a ditch through the 
whole action.” 

The ill-natured and satirical Princess was not far wrong. With 
his open, pleasant face, witty conversation, attractive polished 
manners and excellent business habits, Grumbkow ingratiated him- 
self into the King’s most intimate confidence, making himself neces- 


sary to him on all intricate points of discussion or questions of 


state policy, only to serve his own ends and fill his pocket with 
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foreign bribes. “ Without principle or faith,” open to the offers of the 
highest bidder in any court of Europe, selling one patron after an- 
other if he could make a better bargain, this man really ruled and 
swayed the King in all the most important transactions of his life. 
Difficult as the sturdy old Brandenburgher was to manage, coerce, 
advise or control, he contrived by flattery, expediency and diplo- 
macy to guide “his Jupiter” through the most labyrinthine paths 
of home and foreign politics, undermining on every occasion possible 
the influence of the French and English ministers, so as to bring 
prominently forward the prior (better paid) claims of Austria. 

Between these two cronies, Seckendorff and Grumbkow, the 
only honest man in the Prussian Court was dogged, deceived and 
betrayed ; and, strangely. enough, he was fully aware of their 
treachery. 


We must now glance at the teachers and tutors with whom 
Frederick William surrounded his son from his earliest days. It 
was often remarked that the King, by some crooked trait in his 
character, “always did the very contrary to what he should have 
done to secure his object”; he wished to bring up his boy as an 
honest, God-fearing, brave and conscientious gentleman ; and, above 
all, to be German in thought, word and deed. He, therefore, made, to 
attain that end, the extraordinary choice of several French exiles to 
mould the youthful mind of the future King of Prussia. 


Madame de Rocoulle, a lady who spent thirty years in 
Germany without learning a word of the language, was deputed as 
religious instructor to the royal children. She was a Calvinist of 
the strictest and most forbidding type, yet withal, a thorough 
Frenchwoman, pining for her country, despising and ridiculing 
other nationalities, clever, witty and cynical, and not over particular 
in the tenor of her conversation. 

Jaiques Egide Duhan—picked up ina trench at the siege of 
Stralsund, and engaged on the spot as tutor for “ Fritz” by the 
eccentric and impulsive King—was the son of a French Calvinist 
refugee, and his lines of instruction were thus traced out by the all- 
presiding monarch. ‘He was to explain the maps to his pupil, 
teach him the history of the last hundred years, and not earlier, the 
~ stories in the Bible, but above all arithmetic.” * 


* “ The Youth of Frederick the Great,” page 9. 
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Frederick William earnestly desired that his son should believe 
in universal grace and the consoling doctrine that Christ died for all. 
He, therefore, according to his wont, surrounded him with men who 
had sacrificed all for their unflinching belief in predestination, a 
doctrine the King considered so dangerous that he “ forbade the 
chaplains to preach on this subject to the troops, lest the latter 
should conclude that they were predestined to desert and should 
act accordingly.” But his son was from his earliest years exposed to 


the subtle arguments and insidious influences of the staunchest sup- 
porters of this dogma ! 


Duhan was commanded most authoritively to leave the Greeks 
and Romans severely alone; the histories of ancient peoples, long 
since passed away, would be of no service to a German King building 
up a modern monarchy. Nothing was to be taught that was not 
for a practical purpose. Duhan compromised matters. The Prince 
did not learn out of a book, but his indefatigable tutor collected for 
him the most important events in chronological order, and by 
conversations and translations of the great masterpieces of antiquity, 
made his pupil acquainted with the charms of classical history and 
mythology. As the languages of the ancients were-likewise tabooed, 
Duhan had recourse to another trick: “It was the duty ofa royal 
prince, heir to an electorate, to have read the Golden Bull, one of 
the constitutions of the Holy Roman Empire of the Germanic 
nation. Duhan bethought him of explaining this venerable document 
to,his pupil. He entrusted the charge to an auxiliary tutor, but by 
ill-fortune it chanced that the King entered during one of the lessons. 

“What are you about, you scoundrel ?’”’ he asked the master. 

“Your Majesty,” answered the luckless tutor, “ I am explaining 
the Golden Bull to his Royal Highness !” 

“ Indeed ! ” replied Frederick William, “I will Golden Bull 
you !” and he rained blows upon the unlucky professor ! f 

Thus ended the surreptitious Latin lessons ; and was it likely 
that the quick eyes of the boy did not discover instantly that his 
father was being disobeyed and deceived ? 

Secretly, the young enquirer after knowledge, with the aid of 
his tutor, formed for himself an extensive library, in which were 
included most of the works of Voltaire—the very thought of 
sf Ibid, page 46. "oe cic 
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whose blasphemy and profanity made the King’s hair to stand on 
end—Rabelais, Descartes, Bayle, Locke and Machiavelli. Duhan kept 
the key of the cupboards where these treasures were concealed ; 
and every spare moment Frederick spent in the enjoyment of these 
forbidden delights, his father’s tyranny and narrow-mindedness 
distorting into a crime the legitimate eagerness of a precocious 
mind hungering after purely intellectual pleasures. 

Two notable warriors, General Fink and Colonel Kalkstein, 
were chosen to instil martial ardour into Frederick’s breast ; 
the former a veteran of world-wide reputation, loving war for its 
own sake, and believing that no other profession than that of arms 
was possible for a scion of nobility ; the latter played an important 
part in Frederick’s education, and initiated him in all military 
virtues ; both were well-educated, accomplished soldiers and strict 
disciplinarians. 

Two other French refugees, Nande and a monk, La Croze, 
supplemented the lessons the Prince received from Duhan ; clever, 
intellectual men, well-read in all the historical, scientific and philoso- 
phical literature of the day, and anxious to impart their knowledge 
to the intelligent mind all on the alert to receive it. 

Thus, unintentionally perhaps, these various teachers totally 
subverted the King’s theories of education ; but at the same time, 
they moulded Frederick into the celebrated refined man of literary 
and scientific tastes, for which he was afterwards distinguished, the 
“philosopher of Sans-Souci” and friend of Voltaire. 


As the young scholar grew older, the breach between him and 
his father widened, until the bluff dogmatic autocrat ended in hating 
the very sight of his son, whose presence was a continual reproach 
to his coarse pleasures and brutal manners. “There are people, 
said the father, “who are giving him ideas contrary to mine.” 
Frederick, on his side, bitterly resented the detailed supervision ofall 
his actions; he writhed under the king’s tyrannical restrictions on 
his liberty, independence, and individual tastes ; his only pleasure at 
last became thwarting and disobeying the stringent commands laid 
upon him. He welcomed with delight the advances of those minis- 
ters who were opposed to the king’s party. When only fourteen, 
he encouraged Du Bamgay, the English, and Rattenburg, the French 
minister, to communicate to him matters of great political import- 
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ance, in return giving them “an exact account of all that the King 
his father said.” He dwelt with unction on the prospect of his 
father’s death, or, if his paroxysms of fury continued, of his 
ultimate confinement in a lunatic asylum. With the queen and his 
sister, he intrigued with those Governments known to be hostile to 
the King, and secretly moved heaven and earth to bring about the 
much-desired double marriage with England. He contrived to get 
his debts paid by different loans, lent him, swb rosa, by France, 
England and Austria, for money of whatever coinage was always 
acceptable to the impecunious young prince. He never did and 
never intended to repay these loans, which he always regarded as 
just payments for his confidences. The King, however, had some 
inkling of how matters stood, and his hatred was intensified by his 
suspicions. One day he broke out, “I know, little rascal, all that 
you are doing in order to escape my rod, but you are mistaken if 
you hope to succeed; I mean to keep you in leash, and to mortify 
you yet awhile,” and thenceforth the Court of Prussia became a hell, 
where everyone endured the torments of the lost. * 

Through M. Lavisse’s fascinating narrative we are led, as ina 
drama, from one scene to another to the culminating tragedy of 
Katte’s execution. A comic vein runs alongside of the tragic ; one 
moment our sympathies are warmly enlisted on the side of the 
unfortunate victims of a half-mad despot, and then we smile irresis- 
ibly at the strange and absurd figure this most moral and best 
regulated court in Europe cut before the critical eyes of the by- 
standers ; where no one member believed in or trusted in the other ; 
where all spied, intrigued, and suspected ; where the father showed 
the greatest aversion to his heir, beat, maltreated, bullied, and feared 
him; where the mother, daughter and son equally disliked and 
deceived the father; and where the son concealed all his true 
inclinations, his actions, good or bad, undera cloak of unnatural 
reserve, giving his father no clue to his real disposition. For years 
« Frederick maintained a secret correspondence with the English 
Court. He received letters from the Prince of Wales, whenever 
a safe opportunity occurred. He had found a means of reconciling 
the contrary wishes of the two courts: England desires the double 


* Ibid, page 211. 
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and Prussia the single marriage. Let England be satisfied, for the 
moment, with the union between the Prince of Wales and Wilhel- 
mina. The Crown Prince gives and reiterates in writing “ his word of 
honour never to marry anyone but Princess Amelia,” thereby 
disposing of himself without the knowledge and against the will of his 
father, ... The King did not know all this for certain. Could any 
man, any King, imagine that it was possible for him to be so duped ? 
One of his ministers, Cuyphausen, hands over his secrets to France 
and England ; another, Grumbkow, tells them to Austria, and makes | 
use against his master of the very envoy sent by the latter to repre- | 
sent him in London. The Queen and Crown Prince intrigue 
against him. The whole story is perhaps that of the greatest net- ( i 
work of deception ever conceived.” * Rh 


A dissipated, good-natured youth, one of the King’s pages named á f 
Keith, pandered to Frederick’s vices, aided by the clever, unscru- 
pulous young Lieutenant von Katte, whose friendship for the 
Prince cost him so dear. That Frederick won the warmest | 
sympathies of those around him, by his father’s extraordinary 
behaviour, is certain, but each individual tried to turn that sympathy 4 
to his own self-interest, and to form a party in contradiction to that h 
of the King. Rattenburg, the French Minister, was among the | 
most forward to range himself secretly on Frederick’s side. “The | 
young Prince was indeed precocious ! Rattenburg could not contain | 
his admiration for the manner in which he played his part. To the N i 
Imperialists, who were seeking to draw him to their side by promis- R } 
ing to obtain favours for him from his father, he answered, as a | 

$ 
| 
| 
| 
A 


model son should, ‘That he hopes, by carefully observing his si 
conduct, to merit the consideration of the King, and that, should he 
ever fail in his duty, he would not deserve that anyone should exert 
influence on his behalf’ Even in speaking to his friends, who 
were informed of all his secrets, he used expressions to conceal his 
thoughts. He spoke not of his own party, but of the party of his 
grandfather, King George.” t i 

To get at the bottom of these embryo plots, which he shrewdly 
suspected were being hatched against him, the King actually made | 


his unfortunate son drunk, so as to reap benefit from any unguarded 
sentence he may let fall from his lips. However, Frederick drunk 
sire ater ee ae 7 


* Ibid, page 210, t Ibid, page 181. 
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was as diplomatic as Frederick sober, and the listener gained nothing 
by the monstrous stratagem. 

One extraordinary scene, depicted by M. Lavisse, is too char- 
acteristic to bear curtailing ; we quote it in full. 

“They were still at Wusterhausen when the Feast of St. 
Hubert came round—a day that the King always liked to celebrate 
joyously. Frederick was seated next to Suhm, minister of Saxony, 
next to his father and mother. He began, contrary to his custom, to 
drink deeply. “I shall be very ill to-morrow,” he whispered to Suhm. 
Shortly afterwards, when the wine mounted into his head, he began 
to complain to his neighbour of the life of slavery he had to endure. 
He entreated him to procure, through the intervention of the King 
of Poland, leave for him to travel. He spoke so loud that his words 
reached the other side of the table. The Queen, disturbed, made 
signs to Suhm to calm him; but the Prince continued to talk, and 
pointing to the King, repeated: “ And yet I love him !” 


“ What does he say ? ” asks the King. 

Suhm replies that the Prince is tipsy, and not responsible for 
his words, 

“ Nonsense,” answers the King; “he is pretending. But what 
does he say ?” 

“The Prince says that although the King forces him to drink 
too much, he loves him very dearly.” 

“ He is pretending,” repeats the King. 

Suhm gives his word of honour that the Prince is really and 
truly drunk. “TJ have just pinched him, and he felt nothing,” he 
says. 3 
Fritz becomes serious for a minute, but a fresh attack soon 
comes on. The Queen retires: Suhm advises the Prince to go to 
bed ; the Prince replies that he will not go before he has kissed his 
father’s hand. The King, amused by the scene, gives him one hand ; 
the Prince demands the other. He covers them with kisses, and 
draws the King towards him. The spectators applaud loudly. 
Then Fritz goes round the table, throws himself at the King’s feet, 
speaking to him all the time, and kissing him. He declares that he 
loves him with all his heart, that he has been calumniated by pople 
who would serve their own interests by making a breach between 
father and son, that he will love and serve the King all his life. 
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“Good! good!” says the King, “let kim only be a man of 
honour ! ” 

Everyone wept, and finally the Prince was removed.” * 

What a scene! What a satire upon the principles of truth and 
morality inculcated by the strictest Court in Europe! The acting 
was so good, the King was deceived by it, and was delighted by 
this gross exhibition. At last his heir was learning to drink like a 
man ; he was putting away “all effeminate, lascivious and womanly 
occupations ;” perhaps, as time went on, he might give up having 
his hair curled “like an idiot,” might develop into a smoking, drink- 
É ing, hunting chip ofthe old block, hobnobbing with his father’s 
h cronies, and relishing their unsavoury jokes. All things were yet 
possible with such a sudden amendment of evil ways ! 
| The Prince, in truth, sat skilfully on the fence, though the 
| position was a strained and uncomfortable one. He considered a 
t little judicious compliance with the King’s tastes, a few pages of 
4 servile and hypocritical sentiments addressed to his father from time 
rA to time, would form a convenient ground to fall back upon, if “the 
Prince's party failed.” 

The truce, however, between the combatants was very short- 
lived. The King suspected the sincerity of Frederick’s new-born 
virtues, and becoming more incensed against him, beat him 
unmercifully almost daily with the pertinacity and violence of a 
slave-driver. 

The King was not partial in his blows. He had no respect of 
= persons ; he beat alike servants, tradesmen, citizens, judges, doctors, 
tutors, lawyers and Jesuits. The only person in his family who 
_ never felt the weight of his fist was the Queen, but he cursed her 
= with his tongue instead; the only persons in the Court who 
escaped corporal dbectixoment, were the foreign ministers, though 
his hands often itched to test the strength of his cane on their 
backs. They were, however, tried in other ways, till to be accre- 
to Berlin was synonymous with purgatory to the exiled diplo- 
The Prussians, with no way of escape open, had to bear 
ignities as best they might. Events, meanwhile, were 
me: a climax. One day the King sneered at the Prince for 
Poasi treatment that would have made the King 


See 


A Q Ibid, page 201. 
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himself run away a thousand times if he had been subjected to so 
much ignominy. Such a means of relief from his woes as his 
father implied, had often, in truth, passed through Frederick’s mind. 
He confided to his sister that, on the earliest Opportunity, he 
intended to fly to England or France. Neither of these countries, 
however, appeared anxious to receive so embarrassing a guest, and 
Politely counselled him to remain with patience where he was. 
Intrigues and counter-intrigues were as usual in full force for and 
against the English marriages, the King’s party versus the 
“subterraneans,” as the Queen’s followers were designated, mining 
and countermining each other, Sir Charles Hotham working for 
the latter, Reubenback and Grumbkow might and main for the 
former ; the King, with characteristic indecision, changing his tactics 
towards the contending diplomatists hour by hour, and much 
disconcerting their various schemes and manœuvres. One day, 
allowing Wilhelmina to be publicly congratulated on her engage- 
ment to the Prince of Wales, the next ignoring that such an occur- 
rence had taken place. His love of bartering got the better of his 
discretion. Not being able to obtain the “ shovelfuls of sand” he 
coveted in the shape of the duchies of Juliers and Berg, he was 
determined to spite the English Court, though it was to his own 
detriment, by finally refusing to give his consent to the double 
alliance. The Prince of Wales desired to wed Wilhelmina—well and 
good, let him have her—but he would receive no extravagant fine 
lady for Fritz’s wife, unless he had substantial compensation for 
introducing so dangerous an element into the frugal simplicity of 
the Prussian Royal circle ; and at last he finally declares, “ While 
he lives, the Crown Prince shall not marry an Englishwoman.” 


(To be concluded), 


FRANCES SWINEY. 
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DIARY OF A DERELICT. 


(Continued from our last number.) 


Se of the Statutes of Henry VIII. quoted by Froude take 
us back to the time when the English monarchy had apparently 
some of the ideals of Manu—so different from those under which 
“wealth accumulates and men decay.” The Japanese resem- 
ble the English of those days and of the time of Queen Elizabeth— 
and may find imitators in India. What are the laws regulating 
the rise and fall of nations? If “sparing justice feeds iniquity” 
among individuals as well as among nations, what is the time allowed 
for repentance and reparation? How long does it take for the 
poisoned fountain of the will to clear itself, and for “the flower in- 
woven soul divine” to emerge with all its triumphant harmonies ? 
17-7-05. 
“ Suffer in silence, do you? No, cry aloud upon the house- 
tops, sound the tocsin, raise the alarm at all risks, for it is not alone 
your house that is on fire, but that of your neighbour, that of every 
one. Silence is frequently a duty when suffering is only personal ; 
but it is an error and a fault when the suffering is that of millions,” 
so says Mazzini. What would Tolstoy say to him ? 
The little needle always knows the North, 
The little bird remembereth his note, e 
And this wise Seer within me never errs ; 
I never taught it what it teaches me; 
I only follow when I act aright. 
This was Emerson’s anubhava (experience) of the Sad&hz (Seer). 
And anubhava may reconcile Mazzini and Tolstoy—and show us 
“One hope within two wills, one will beneath two over-shadowing S 


minds,” 
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We see the sun, the moon and the stars revolving, as it seems to us, 
round us. That is all false. We feel that the earth is motionless. That 
is false too. We see the sun rise above the horizon; it is beneath us, 
We touch what we think is a solid body, There is no such thing. We 
hear harmonious sounds ; but the air has only brought us silently undula- 
tions that are silent themselves, We admire the effects of light and of the 
colours that bring vividly before our eyes the splendid scenes of Nature; 
but, in fact, there is no light, there are no colours, It is the movement of 
opaque ether striking on our optic nerve which gives us the impression of 
light and colour. We burn our foot in the fire; it isnot the foot that 
pains us; it is in our brain only that the feeling of being burned resides. 
We speak of heat and cold; there is neither heat nor cold in the universe, 
only motion. Thus, our senses mislead us as to the reality of objects 
around us. 

So says Flammarion in his book on “ The Unknown.” We are 
yet but little children “ picking shells by the great Ocean Truth.” 
We can only say 

Infinite Ideality ! 

Immeasurable Reality ! 

Infinite Personality ! 

Hallowed be Thy name. 
25-7-05. 

The musical history of mankind consists of three stages—the 
drum stage, the pipe stage and the lyre stage. Is not that also the 
history of our souls? Before they can have the sweetness of the lyre, 
they have to do their drumming and piping. Blatant denials and 
denunciations ofthe unknown are apparently the drum stage—the 
honest doubter is in the second Stage ; and when faith “ brightens at 
the clash of yes and no”—the lyre stage succeeds and this can 
become as “sweet as stops of planetary music heard in trance.” 

Some Barristers also go through these stages. First comes the 
drumming—plenty of swagger and bluster ; then comes the piping, 
usually during the last part of a trial—and finally comes the lyre 
when they address the court, and say such nice things of its exemplary 
patience and courtesy? But the starry Spirits never dance in their 
mild lights, and planetary music, alas ! is certainly never îtheir forte, 


26-7-05. 
What is sleep ? Sleep, it is said, discloses a “ regulative self 
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adjustment of cell metabolism ”—big words which merely conceal our 
ignorance. The greater the catabolism, the greater the anabolism 
—says Hering. In deep or “ dead” sleep, die temporarily our 
powers of movement and sensibility—our co-ordinating faculties 
—our imaginative faculties—and our consciousness : only organic 
life remains. When consciousness also remains—we have sleep 
of degree 3 When in addition the imaginative faculties re- 
main—we nave sleep of degree 2; and when the co-ordinating 
faculties also vemain—we have Sleep of degree 1. Science is, how- 
ever, not yet able to say what causes sleep. The accumulation 
of “ fatigue-substances” in cerebral cells does not account for it— 
for it is during the first hour or two that sleep is progressively pro- 
found. It is not due to a sort of asphyxia—caused by the cessation 
of cerebral respiration, so tosay. The brain has its pulsations (like the 
heart), its oscillations (like the lungs) and its undulations. Tho 
Yogic Vrittis may be defined as pulsations, oscillations and undula 
tions of the brain. But physiologists do not agree as to sleep being a 
kind of cerebral asphyxia, and according to the Yoga Sutras, sleep 
is itself a Vritti, for we are able to say when we awake: “I 
slept profoundly ”, or “ mine was a kind of dog sleep,” or ‘my sleep 
was full of dreams” &c, Physiologists agree that in sleep there is 
cerebral anzemia, but they are not able to explain why there should 
be any connection between such anzmia and sleep, or why such 
anæmia sbould be ‘‘ chief nourisher in life's feast ” and should “knit e 
up the ravelled sleave of care.” They do not agree as to what raises | / ~~ 
the “threshold value of stimuli” during waking hours, or as to what 
lowers it, as in hypnotism. They are at loggerheads also in analysing 
and defining the dream state, and they cannot account for the “swift 
and lovely dreams that walk the waves of sleep.” Here are things of 
which we have experience every day and yet we cannot explain them 
andcannot even give a rational account of them. Why, then, should 
we blame the seers and saints who liken anubhava to the tasting of 
sugarcandy by the dumb : and who even go so far as to say 
That sleep has sights as clear and true 
As any waking eyes can view. 

May it not be, as the Upanishads say, that in deep sleep the spirit 
goes back to its source, and hence the death of each day's life ~~ 
becomes a balmy bath and “great nature’s second course ”? 
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Elisée Reclus—an ethnographist—after reviewing barbarism 
and civilisation, says: “Thus it is evident that among civilised 
men all is not satisfactory, while among uncivilised all is not un- 
satisfactory. We are led to infer that civilisation amplifies and 
intensifies its elements. We had already occasions to note that 
among ourselves the extremes are wider apart than among the 
barbarians. We can say that we are at onée materially much better 
and much worse off, and morally much better and much worse off 
than savages. And as to man himself, it can be said that ofall 
ferocious brutes he is the most cruel, and of all gentle animals the 
most affectionate.” Herethere is a scientific summing up by one who 
is apparently not a follower of Schopenhauer—and what does it 
cometo? A paradox. And yet spiritual paradoxes are supposed to 
be fictions. Ifa scientific paradox may be true—why not a spiritual 
one ? 


28-7-05. 


Pope called Bacon “ the wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind.” 
Spedding objects, but Bacon himself, we read in Spedding’s pages, 
wrote to Rawley: “ I was the justest Judge that was in England 
these fifty years. But it was the justest censure in Parliament that 
was these 200 years.” The justest Judge was most justly held 
corrupt. The truth again lay in a paradox. The Rajas and the 
Tamas became triumphant in Bacon when he took presents from 
suitors. But his Sattwic personality asserted itself when he came to 
actually decide a case, and when he finally confessed his guilt. It 


“may be, as Spedding says, that Bacon disposed of every case 


secundum aequum et bonum—for every one of us is a paradox, 
Was not Nero himself a pupil of Seneca ? 
* * * 


Bacon remarks in his “ Apothegms’’: “It was said of Augustus, 
and afterwards the like was said of Septimus Severus, both which 
did infinite mischief in their beginnings and infinite good towards 
their ends, that they should either have never been born or never 
died.” So even the professed atheist may one day graciously 
modify his judgment of God and God’s works and indulge at least 


ina similar paradox. 
48 
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Diogenes said ofa young man who danced daintily: “ ’Tis 
better, the worse.” He would probably have said the same thing 
of pretty atheistic mental dances. 

29-7-05. 

Why did Hume assert that Berkeley's arguments“ admit of no 
answer” and “ produced no conviction”? Ward answers, because 
“the epistemological problem was as hopeless as before.” Is it, 
however, really hopeless to a Yogi ? Do we not sunder our absolute 
whole into subjective and objective factors ? ‘Since the world is a 
plenum,” writes Leibnitz,: “ all things are connected together, and 
every body acts upon every other more or less according to their 
distance, and is affected by their reaction ; hence each monad is a 
living mirror representative of the universe according to its point of, 


view.’ And hence, “he who sees all could read in each that which x : 


passes everywhere else,” To a high Yogi all objectis are—to use 
Professor Clifford’s term—mere eyecls—ejects of Atma. What is trans- 
subjective becomes subjective in him. His “ sensori motor adjust- 
ments” to his environment are universalistic, not individualistic 
Everything is a meeting point of all relations to him. He whom he 
meditates on full-fronts him, “ In the star, in the stone, in the flesh, 
in the soul, and the clod.” His Empirical Ego knows how to merge 
inthe pure Ego. 
Ea ka * 

“ Epictetus used to say that one of the vulgar, in any ill that 
happens to him, blames others ; a novice in philosophy blames himself; 
and a philosopher blames neither the one nor the other.” What did 


= he mean by his “ philosopher’? Apparently a man who had soared 


high enough to realise absolute truth, though not able to express it 
high enough to hear “thought’s melody... . too sweet for 
utterance.” 
5, 
How does the realm of fact come before the seeing soul ? 
e “ the conditions under which objectivity in general becomes 


yh material for cognition ?” What is“ the process mediating 
of the ego and the multifarious detail of actual experi- 
rough what “ are objectis so determined that they are 

i of knowledge for a conscious subject ? ” What is it 

the conditions of non-contradictoriness in thought ? 
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What is it that determines objects, gives uniformity to the receptivity 
of sense, realises notions, is the general directive in experiential re- 
searches—systematises all experience and synthetically subsumes 
each particular under its appropriate universal ? What is the 
source of parallelism between ideas and objective reality ? What 
supplies “the wily in difference of objects known and subject 
cognising ?” Whence come “the ultimate pre-supposition with the 
aid of which alone can harmony orethical and aesthetic completeness 
be gained for our conceptions of things?’ How is it that we are 
able to “treat each special aspect or determination as an integral 
portion of an organic whole— a portion of which must prove itself 
unintelligible and contradictory if regarded apart from its relations 
te the whole ?” The “ concrete unity and totality ofthoaght” de- 
pends upon the unifying intelligence (Buddhi) in which alone “ is to 
be found the secret of knowing and of being,” the secret as to “ the 
nature ofthe ultimate relation between the individual thinker as such 
and the world within which his thought is exercised.” Andthat uni- 
fying intelligence, that central unity of self-consciousness, derives its 
life from the Jiwa Atma. Our notions are “ not merely mechanically 
formed psychical facts.” They are not “ products formed fromthe 
data supplied by presentative and representative experience,” They 
are not “mere subjective abbreviations of what is given in experience” 
or mere hieroglyphics or signs. There isa unity within, which works 
wonders, and all our notions are the functions or forms of thac unity in 
conscious experience and of these notions are tormed our julymeats, 
whether simple or elaborative—whether categorical, hypothetical or 
disjunctive. Neither progressive nor regressive—neither synthetical 
‘nw analytical—neither deductive nor inductive nor analogical 
ratiocination is possible without that unity—the meeting-point of 
all relations—the Alchemist of thought. It is because the absolute 
whole is one, that subject cognises object and high spirits can call 


The future from its cradle, and the past 
Out of its grave, and make the present last, 
In thoughts and joys which sleep but cannot die, 
Folded within their own eternity. 
22-8-05. 


Unity in difference is much more interesting than unity. in non- 
difference. The union of a male and a female is much more interest- — 
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ing than the single- gblessedness ofeither. Sois the union of prakriti 
and purush. 


To the intense, the deep, the imperishable spirit—matter is united, 

Even as a bride delighting and delighted. 

Spirit and matter so united and glowing with love and love- c 
_Iiness are merely a phase of the Supreme. The infinities and finites 
are but shadows of the Absolute, and the Absolute does not cease 


to be Absolute on account of such shadows. 
» * * 


Evil is as little irrational as darkness. Evilis not an implicit 

_ of freedom whenthis word is used in the sense of Moksha (salvation). 
But it is an implicit of freedom on our present plane if freedom is | 
a in its ordinary sense o liberty of choice. t $ ara | 
apa * ` % 

: The subjection of the Sot to the compulsion of Eternal Loveli- d 

= ness—of Eternal Splendour—is freedom in the sense of Malse 


reconciled in that last stage, for souls so subject are not senseless 
automata. 


* x pa 
Reverence is the mother of Insight. 


(To be continued.) 
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NASRIN: OR AN INDIAN MEDLEY. 


(Continued from our last issue.) 
CuapTer XXIII. 
as AHURAN,” said Begum Haidar Jung with a sigh, as she lay on a 
small bed, “ give me a glass of cold water.” 

Zahuran brought the water and the Begum sat up and drank it off, 
and with a moan fell back on her bed. 

Alas ! time seemed to have encompassed centuries in a year for her ; 
when we last saw her, gay, young, and charming, happy in the love of 
her Nawab, she was the very incarnation of youth and spring, but now 
how changed! Her eyes were encircled by dark rings and had lost their 
lustre, her hair dishevelled and uncombed, parted over a face which was 
insipidly pale, her delicate form was emaciated beyond all measure, and 
looked like a drooping lily from which the waters of life had been with- 
drawn, breathing away her lost fragrance. 


Since the Nawab had fallen in love with Nasrin and begun to spend 
his days and nights with Raj Singh, the sweetness of their intercourse 


_had come to an end. Often and often he had tried to talk to her in the 


old sweet way, but there was something lacking, something wanting to 
give that freshness, that sweetness, to his caresses which used to fill her 
soul with ineffable bliss. She had done all she could to win back his 
love, and had to a certain extent succeeded: when Nasrin again appeared 
in Lucknow, from that day she felt as if she had lost him for ever. 
She asked no questions, but one day disguising herself she followed the 
Nawab, and discovered the cause of his indifference towards her. She 
had heard them talk with her own ears, as he was saying to her :— 

« My beloved Nasrin, how long do you -wish to torment me, how 
long are we to remain strangers 2” 

“ Dearest,’ Nasrin was saying, “is it not enough ; what more can 
we desire ? I am happy in your love, and are you not content with being 
loved as no one has ever been loved before ?” 
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and hurried away from the place of her retreat. From that day she 
neglected herself, looking into space, uttering no complaints but slowly 
consuming herself. It seemed as if her soulhad left her body, leaving it 
tenanted bya mere shadow of life. If any one pressed her to eat, she 
forced herself to put a tfew morsels in her mouth and then sank back 
again into a state of blank abstraction, answering all queries with a list- 
less smile, and receiving all sympathy and attempts of her servants to 
cheer her with indifference. 


The absolute neglect of physical wants brought on fever and cough, 
which allowed her no sleep or rest, yet she made no complaint and 
seemed dead to allsensations. The Nawab came as usual to sleep in her 
room ; she asked him no questions and gave short replies to his formal 
queries'about her health. Sometimes, moved with pity, he would come and 
sit near her bed and say, 


“You are getting no better ; the treatment does not seem to do you 
any good ; we had better change it.” 
“« I am all right,” she would say, “no medicine can have any effect 
on me now.” 


“ But why ?” he would ask, “ I will send for a new doctor to-morrow.” 
“Pray, don’t trouble yourself about me, itis no use ; my days in this 
_ world are over,” was her invariable reply. 


Don’t be silly,” he would say, patting her cheek, “you will soon be 
all right.” 

_ She would look at him as if to discover that which sometimes the 
tone of his voice reminded her of, the days long past, and finding only 
pity where she sought love, she would bury her face in the pillow 
and shed tears of despair. 


i Be would sometimes bend down and kiss her with real love, and 
if her heart could read every passing fancy of his mind, her face 
hten, her eyes would glisten with a new light and illumine her 
with love, 


>» Said she one day, “sit down near me and talk to me of 
days when \ we were so happy together, when this house, this very 
hy Se ae stare at me with such sadness, seemed to be 


The Begum could listen no more, she was on the point of fainting, 


a ae a IS a 
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“ Alas! no,” said she, “but 1 live in the past. Isee you as you 
were in the time of yore, I know the very sparkle of your eye which came 
like a ray of light, entered my heart and filled it with joy; ah, how you 
would sit hour after hour, never weary of my company.” 

“ The body decays,” said he, “but the soul remains ever the same, 
the eyes still have the same old light, but the time stays not.” 

“Ah,” said she, “ I am glad I am going. I cannot endure life when 
what gives it colour is no more. May you be happy !” 

“ You let your imagination work too much,” said he, “you have 
ordinary malarial fever and cough, which must goaway ina few days.” 

“I do not wish them to go without taking me with them,” she re- 
plied, “ what have I to live for?” 

« Won't you live for my sake ?” he asked. 

“ If I could give even a little happiness to you, if I could but brighten, 
one moment of your life, I would renounce heaven itself for your sake ; 
it is for your sake that I wish to leave this world.” 


“ For my sake,” gasped the Nawab. 

“For your sake,” said she. “Are you silly enough to think that I 
know nothing. I knowall. J have seen you with these eyes with the 
person you love, and have heard the confession of your love from your 
own lips. Oh, don’t be annoyed,” she added as he turned pale, “it 
distresses me ; I know it all and I would do anything to make you happy. 
But I can assure you that she can never love youas I have loved, and con- 
fident in my love I can wait for you on the other side of the grave.” 

«I have been a fool,” he confessed, wholly conquered and falling 

on his knees and kissing her parched lips, “ pray forgive me.” 
f « That is kind,” said she, “ God alone knows how long I have 
thirsted for this nectar. I have thought over this for days and days and 
wanted to speak to you; and if my life could add to your happiness, what 
could be sweeter than to lose it and become one with you.” 

“Oh, forgive me,” he, repeated “I was a fool, I was mad ; do forgive 
me,” 

« Forgive you,” said she, “itis I who am to blame. My love was 
unripe, otherwise how could I ever think of myself. But, thank Heaven, 
it has ripened through pain and suffering, and I know the divinity, the 
sweetness of love. Tell her also that I love her and would like to see 
her once. It will be so sweet.” 

« Talk to me of no one,” said he, full of remorse. “I have been very 
cruel and nothing in the world can atone for my sin.” 
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fi “ It was so willed by God,” said she, “ who wanted perhaps to test the 
f strength of my love.” 
“My love, my love,” sobbed the Nawab, as he sank on the bed 
beside her, “ do forgive me.” © 


“T have nothing to forgive,” she replied lovingly, as he softly stroked 
her hair and laid her head in hislap. “ May God bless you for giving me 
strength to stand this severe test.” 

“My own dear husband,” she said again, bursting into sobs. “ Oh, 

ith why did you desert me so long? Ah, the nights that I passed wishing ç 
| for the dawn of the day, and then how wearily I would wait for the 
night tocome. The days lengthened into years and the night into cen- 
turies, till love destroyed all time and transmuted my base metal into its 
own divine essence,” 3 
\if The Nawab, without saying a word, took her into his arms ; they 

mixed their tears in a sweet loving embrace which wiped off the memories 
of cruel days and still more cruel nights in a moment of bliss. 

From that day the Nawab never quitted her. He waited on her 
with loving solicitude, her every look came like astream of love and 
thrilled his heart; the days acquired a new significance for him and the 
nights murmured to him the real meaning of life, as he sat beside her 
bed, telling her old tales and reading to her beautiful poems. 

i Days passed on and though her eyes sparkled with the old fire, her 
| body grew weaker and weaker, but love spoke to her with a voice which 


ed her soul with peace and she patiently, nay even cheerfully, awaited 
the gradual march of inevitable decay. 

One day, as he was seated beside her bed, a strange calm spread 
over Nature ; the wind hushed, every leaf on the trees stood still, as if 
transfixed with light. The sun’s rays, shining through the still air, 4 
penetrated through green blinds and lighted the room with a soft mystic 
light. The pankha waved to and fro, stirring the air, which was being 
cooled and made fragrant by khaskhas latees which were drenched in 
water. There she lay on her small silver bedstead, surroundediby all the 
delicate elegancies of womanly refinement. A golden saree wrapped her 2 
emaciated body and a spiritual light shone from her eyes. 


“ Dearest,” said she, “tell me some more stories. These summer 
days are very, very long,” 


Once upon a time, (said the Nawab, lovingly looking at her), there 
was a King of Berar who hadi a jewel of a daughter, whose ‘name was AT 
Damayavanti. She was surrounded by a hundred pretty maids and y 
among them all she shone “like the luminous lightning in the clouds.” 
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When she attained her fifteenth year, the king, her father, arranged a 
swamvar, and kings and princes from all parts of the world came to win 
the hand of Damayavanti, whose celestial and peerless beauty was the talk 
of the whole universe. The king’s palace echoed with the clatter of 
hoofs and sounds of trumpets. The hall where all the guests assembled, 
each dressed in his best, glittering with jewels,looked like the hall of 
Indra’s kingdom: when Damayavanti entered, alleyes were turned upon 
her, each aspiring for her hand and waiting for her smile. But there 
among them sat a prince called Nala, who :shone like the sun among a 
galaxy of stars. The maiden looked round and when her eyes fell on 
Nala she blushed, she looked up again and her eyes met with his, and 
then, as if drawn by a magnet of immense power, she passed through 
the whole crowd and bashfully touched the hem of his toga, and put a 
garland of flowers round his neck, All the other guests departed in 
disappointment, and the marriage of Damayavanti was celebrated with 
great splendour with Nala. The bridegroom took the bride home; fora 
time they lived together happy in each other’s love. Damayavanti adored 
her husband, while Nala prized her more than his life: it seemed as if 
the sun and moon had incarnated in the body of Nala and Damayavanti, 
and united themselves in marriage. They were supremely happy, when a 
neighbouring chief paid them a visit and invited Nala to play with him. 
Nala consented and began to play, but each time that Nala threw the 
dice it turned against him ; the more he lost the more he staked and conti- 
nued to play, till he lost his kingdom, his family jewels, his garments, 
and nothing was left him. His guest having won so much, coveted still 
more and urged him to play on. 

« But I have nothing to stake,” replied Nala. 

« Yes, you have,” said the rascal, “ there is your lovely wife.” 

“ Scoundrel,” said Nala, unsheathing his sword, “were you not my 
guest I would have cut this villainous head of yours off your body.” 


« This sword is not yours,” said the gambler, with a contemptuous 
smile, “ I am no more a guest but the owner of all your property.” 

« Ah!” said Prince Nala, as he threw aside the sword and put off 
his dress, “ I shall not intrude on your hospitality,” and thus saying he at 
once set out towards the jungle. Damayavanti hadheard every<hing, and 
cladin a white saree, quietly followed her lord. When he stopped to take 
rest she approached him and began to soothe him. 

“ Dearest,” said he, “go back to your father, I cannot bear to see 
you wandering about in the jungles ; it unnerves me, it makes my heart 
bleed ; if I live I will come baca to you again.” 
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i l “ My beloved husband ” said she, “even a wilderness with you is 


i more than a palace garden to me. I will soothe you in weariness and 
ta comfort you in your sorrow. ” 
Are you not angry with me for having gambled away your king- 5 
dom?” asked he. “ Don't you hate me? ” 
“J Jove you all the more, ” she replied,“ I love you, not your 
palaces, gold and jewels.” 


«O my dearest,” he exclaimed, burying his head in her bosom: 
“you are my good angel and will still save me. I will work like a slave è 
for your sake, to win back all that I have lost. ” 


Thus talking, they laid themselves down for repose, Damayavanti 
soon fellasleep, but Nala, with mind and heart distracted, could obtain no 
rest. He sat up and lovingly looked at his wife who lay on the ground A 

like a delicate white rose, filling with fragrance and beauty the 
very dust it touched. Nala forgot his troubles in his love for her, 
and was happy beyond measure, when his eye fell on drops of blood 
oozing out like priceless rubies from her tender feet. He got up, wiped 
the drops of blood with the hem of his loin cloth, and then sank on 
__ the ground in despair. He could not bear to think of her going about 
barefooted with him, and with a superhuman effort he resolved to-slip 
away, hoping that, finding him gone, she would go to her rich father and 
= wait there for his return. 


k 


He did not know what to do, the very idea of her walking bare- 
footed beside him through the jungle cut deep into his heart, and yet Y 
be could not leave her alone. His heart refused to move away from es 
_ the essence of its life. Hesteeled hisheart with one last effort and there on 
earth he wrote his last message. “Dearer to me than life,” wrote 


he. “I cannot think of your going about with me, it gives me paih $ 
which no words can describe. I would rather die than see you suffer 
ev en the least inconvenience. Ifit were in my power, I would willing- 
iy ave your path with my eyes, so that they may reflect nothing but 
age of my beloved. Fate has cast me out, and God knows what 

® 


ae yet to bear. Do go back to your father, I will go into 
rl paj i pr fortune ; if we live we will meet again ere long, if 


May God pro- 


eh he rose and cast one ass look on the sleeping 
€ looking like a delicate rose on a fragile stem, 
but his beart refused to move a step from 

and at last | 
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When Damayavanti awoke and read the message which Nala had left 
for her, she went mad with grief; her anguish was keener than the edge 
of a sharp sword and cut her through and through; she rushed hither 
and thither in the hope of finding him who was her life; she disdained 
the idea of living in comfort, while he whom she loved toiled in forests, 
and resolved to go after him or die in the search. She walked almost 
the whole day, her delicate feet bled, torn with thorns, her clothes were 
in tatters, her dark raven hair fluttered in the air unheeded, when she 
reached a grove where some Yogees were busy with their prayers. 
They applied balm to her torn feet and gave her food; moreover, they 
gave her hope that she would meet with her lord, though they refused to 
reveal to her the day or the place where she could find him. With hope 
and trust in her love, she set out again in the morning, refusing all com- 
fort, when he whom she loved was without it, asking of the trees, streams 
and birds where her beloved Nala was. She went hither and thither 
calling him by name. Towards the evening she reached the banks of a 
river where she saw a small encampment and entered it, but when they 
saw her they laughed at her, and jeered at her, taking her for a mad 
woman. The chief of the caravan was a kindly person. He bade her 
approach and asked her to tell her story. She related what had hap- 
pened. The chief heard everything, offered her shelter and invited her to 
travel with them, giving her hope that they might find Nala somewhere 
on the way, or he would ask the king whom he knew to institute a search 
for him. For days she travelled with the caravan without any mishap. 
But one night when they had encamped beside a large lake, fragrant 
with lotuses in the midst of the mighty forest, wild elephants attacked 
them. They all ran away and took refuge; so did Damayavanti and from 
her- hiding place she heard some people talk. 

“What has brought this ill-luck upon us,” said one, “this is the 
result of the bird of ill-omen that crossed our path yesterday, for surely we 
worshipped the gods before we started.” 

“Everything is right with us,” said another, “our disaster has 
arisen from the presence in our camp of that maniac woman whom 
our chief picked up on the way; she is certainly an inhabitant of the 
forest” (churail). 

“That might be so,” said the third, “ we should kill her with stones 
and thus get rid of her.” 

On hearing these words, Damayavanti slipped away unobserved, and 
fled into the woods, reproaching herself with such words as those: 
“Fierce and great is the wrath of God upon me peace reigns not where 
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lam, I have never done any wrong in thought or action in this life to any 
one, but this must be the result of my actions in a past life, for my 
husband was happy, but when I cameto him he lost everything ; even 
the travellers who gave me shelter have not escaped disaster.” 


Oppressed by these thoughts she walked straight on and reached the 
city of the king, who was famous for the justice and generosity of his 
rule. The boys of the city gathered round her as she walked to the 
king’s gate; from the terrace the queen saw the poor and sorrowful lady 
in the crowd, and was moved with pity and sent a servant to bring her 
in the palace. When she heard Damayavanti’s story her heart melted 
with compassion, and she entreated her to stay with her, promising to 
institute a very careful search after Nala and inviting her to be her guest 
until his return; she sent a message to her father, who came and carried 
Damayavanti home; Damayavanti consented to stay with her father, but 
would neither sleep ona bed nor eat from a gold plate. She made her 
bed of straw in one corner of her magnificent apartment and ate from 


a leaf of plantain, refusing all good dishes and contenting herself with 


the coarsest kindof food, and often remaining without it, thinking of 
her lost lord. 


Nala in the meantime, had passed through the forest, meeting many 
adventures, and had at last entered the service of the king of Oudh. 
His handsome face and skill in training wild horses soon drew the atten- 
tion of the king, who raised him to the rank of his own charioteer and 
companion. He often played dice with him, and thus Nala came to 
learn all the secrets of the gambler’s art. The enquiries instituted by 


Damayavanti’s father brought no trace of the lost Nala. Only once a ~ 


lady from the kingdom of Oudh visited Damayavanti, and talked of the 
Strange skill and peerless beauty of the king’s charioteer. Damayavanti 
questioned her closely and became sure that the charioteer was no one 
but her own lost lord, but how to draw him home and make him reveal 
his identity she did not know. After some time she hit upon a plan and 
had a private message sent to the king of Oudh that as the heroic Nala 


was no more, Damayavanti would hold another Swamvar and choose a 
second husband. 


The king at once ordered his chariot and spoke to Nala about it : 
what words can describe the anger and despair of Nala; he reviled in 
his mind the fickleness of women, With a heart torn with anguish he 
drove the king to her father’s house. When the king entered the palace 
he remained by the chariot, burning with anger and determined to avenge 
himself. But Damayavanti had seen him from the window and imme- 
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iately sent a slave girl to talk to the charioteer. The maid servant 
came and talked of nothing but his beauty. He is beautiful like 
Krishna said she, before Krishna's face was darkened by the hissing of 
the serpent: he is restless like mercury, she added; he picked some 
flowers and held them in his hands, but the flowers instead of withering 
became gayer and more odorous. 

Damayavanti was in despair, she did not know what to do to send 
back the king of Oudh and get Nala to come back to her. She thought 
of many a plan, but her impatience would brook no delay. At last in 
utter despair she threw off all modesty, ran through the courtyard to 
the outer gate, where she threw herself on the feet of the charioteer. 
The wanderer was subdued, and the floodgates of his affections being 
opened, he raised his wife into his arms, and the lovers who had been 
separated so long, wept and rejoiced together. 


“ So ends the story,” said the Nawab. 

“Tt is a beautiful story, ” said the Begum, “you see how constant 
women are; when they love, they love with all their heart, all their 
life long, while men soon forget their love. ” 


“Tt is a touching story,” said the Nawab “and speaks highly 
of the Hindu customs. I do not know why they have given up the 
holding of Swamvar.” 

“It was a beautiful custom,’ murmured she, “so simple and 
pure. Nala and Damayavanti met again, as we have,” she added, “ and 
were united forever. How beautiful it must have been. I wish I 
might pass on before the light of your love is darkened by a cloud.” 

“ Are you so eager to leave me?” he asked, “how cruel of you to 
think so. Look at Damayavanti, she never thought of anything but 
her love. ” 

” “These days which I have spent with you,” feebly murmured she, 
“have opened to me anew world. I feel asif by departing this life I 
will be re-united with you, so little I am now jealous of you. Who can 
love you as I have loved? I can close my eyes happily on this world. " 

The Nawab sobbed, and then bending over her bed clasped her to 
his breast. 

The sun was sinking in the lap of the blue cloudswhich were fringed 
with silver and suffused with golden dust. The birds were returning 
and twittering about their nests on the feathery bamboo groves, their 
little voices fading into stillness of tne evening, and filling it with peace 
and hope over which was now rising, calm and serene, the first star of the 
evening like a glowing flower on the grave of the day. 
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“ Beloved,” murmured the Begum, casting one last look towards 
Ii the sun. “ My course is run, you love meand I close my eyes with 
| the sweet consciousness that you love me. ” | 
f “ Beloved, ” said the Nawab, ” speak not to me like this. ” 

H But she had closed her eyes, her small head nestled in his arms like © 
a delicate flower that had shed its last perfume. 


( To be concluded. ) e 
JOGENDRA SINGH. 
Aira Estate, 


« Kheri District, Oudh. 
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ABDUL BEHA.* 


BDUL BEHA, the living spiritual head of the Behai Church, is 
A about sixty-four years old. The time of his birth coincided with 
the period of the Bab’s proclamation and the first persecutions of the 
believers in a creed which threatens, in years to come, to absorb the faith 
of Mahomed. The life story of Mohamed Ali, the Bab, that mystic 
youth nurtured in the rose-flavoured atmosphere of Shiraz, is known to 
most of us. His death was the signal for a series of persecutions which 
culminated in the compulsory exile of Subh-e-Ezel and Mirza Hussein 
from Persia into Turkish territory. Mirza Hussein proclaimed himself as 
the prophesied Manifestation, The brothers fell out, the Turkish Gov- 
ernment separated them, sending one to Famagusta in Cyprus and Mirza 


- Hussein to Akka, now the new Jerusalem. It was from this place, fit 


for convicts, that Mirza Hussein proclaimed the tenets of the new faith, 
far and wide. Of the new religion he was the Christ, of which the Bab 
was John the Baptist. This simile is too often quoted by the Behais 
of to-day. He became Beha Ullah, the Glory of God. He liveda life 
of utmost simplicity, passing his days and nights in a state of godliness. 
From this prison-house he addressed epistles to various sovereigns, in- 
viting them to the new faith, two of which —to the Emperor Napoleon be- 
fore Sedan and to the late Shah of Persia—proved prophetic in their sug- 
gestions. To the Western scholar or enthusiast the Bab was the head 
priest of the new religion that had sprung in the heart of Persia, while 
its followers were called Babis. Babi has now become a condemnatory or 
contemptuous ferm used by the devout fanatic Moslem. The adherents 
of the new religion are now known as Behais, and the very few Ezelis 
who are followers of Subh-e-Ezel and the seceders who follow Mahomed 
Ali, the brother of Abdul Beha, are named non-believers or Nakazain- 


® Some Answered Questions collected and translated from the Persian of _ 
Abdul-Baha, by Laura Clifford Barney (Kegan Paul & Co.), 
Les Lecons de Saint-Jean-d’Acre, translated by Hippolyte Dreyfus, 
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Beha Ullah died in 1892. His son Abbas Effendi, known in the life- 


time of his father as the Master, assumed the name of Abdul Beha, the 


slave of Beha. Beha Ullah by his last testament as disclosed in the Book 
Mr. Browne, who saw him 


f 
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| of Covenant appointed him as his successor. 
f at Akka in 1890, described him then as a tall, strongly built man, straight © 
| as an arrow, with a broad prominent forehead and eyes keen as a hawk’s. 

i Gifted with great eloquence, none equalled or equal his knowledge of the 

j Koran. His life from his childhood till this day has been one long series of 
charitable deeds and acts. Of recent years hundreds of Christians, mostly 
Americans and Frenchmen, have been to Akka as on a pilgrimage to Jeru- e 
salem, but somehow not one of them has given a book narrating in detail 
the life of the Master at Akka and of his little family. The student 
who is not a Behai, but has the curiosity to probe into the secrets of 
this new religion, searches in vain for documents that may enlighten him 
on many unknown points in the Master’s life, of his brothers and his 
sisters, his wives and his children. In America and Paris, in Persia 
and Turkey, on the dark continent and in Japan, in Burmah and India, 
the new creed has its adherents. In Bombay there are over a hundred 
Behais, mostly Zoroastrians. They guard their writings, notably the 
works of Beha, with the jealous eyes of ecstatic lovers, and would not 
let an infidel gaze at them too. long. - This trait seems to be in direct 
opposition to the principles of the Master who from his corner at Akka d 
circulates letters and tablets among the faithful, and there, in his home of 

many years, mixes with men of all religions. He never puts the cloak 

on his face; he never hides his soul. 


= 


The book before usis a translation from the Persian of his many p ee 
tablets and of his discourses or table-talk. It is published with the — 
Master’s approval and is principally meant for the Christian world. © 
Behaism is a universal religion; at least it aspires to be so. “Its 
principles are so simple that to whatever religion we belong, we, for a 
time, cannot help feeling that we, in truth, are Behais. One section of 
the book is given to Christian subjects. The Persians are the most 
metaphysical people alive. Abdul Beha dislikes metaphysical disserta- 9 
tions. His style is terse, subtle, but simple and clear. He was the scribe 
of bis father. The words of some of his little letters, notelets to the 
faithful in Persia, particularly that oft-quoted letter to Jamshid, are 
strung together like so many quivering hearts. He recognises the perfec- 
tions of Jesus ; Christ was bomn of the Holy Spirit. Butis it as conceived 
by the dogmatists? “ The honour and greatness of Christ,” he 
observes ina discourse, “is not due to the fact that he did not have a wi 
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human father, but to his perfections, bounties and divine glory. If the 
greatness of Christ is his being fatherless, then Adam is greater than 
Christ, for he had neither father nor mother.” An observation like this 
would have indeed brought joy to the much oppressed heart of Renan. 
Discoursing on the necessity of Baptism, he emphasises the necessity of 
altered requirements. What was good five hundred years ago is not 
good for this age. A time comes when laws are no longer suitably 
adapted to changed conditions. There are ten sentences of death in the 
Pentateuch. Would it be possible, he questions, to keep these laws in 
our time? “The subject needs deep thought .... Blessed are those 
who reflect!” The explanation of the symbol of the Bread and the 
Wine is not theologically elaborate; but it would nevertheless heal 
many a nonconformist wound. The religion of Beha is not spiritually 
mystic. How practical it iscan be judged from the discourses of the 
Master. He does not laugh at miracles. Miracles are in the powers 
of the prophets. But do not, he says, ask for their proof. Do not 
dream miracles where the facts are simple. “Whenever it is recorded 
in the Holy Books,” he observes, “that such an one was blind and 
recovered his sight, the meaning is that he was inwardly blind, and that 
he obtained spiritual vision, or that he was ignorant and became wise, 
or that he was negligent and became heedful, or that he was worldly and 
became heavenly.” So too his explanation of the Resurrection and the 
theory of Predestination is characterised by sound common sense. 

We commend to the notice of every reader of this book the tablet on 
Adam and Eve. Knowledge, he says, is essential to life ; it is essential to 
religion. Religion must not oppose knowledge. It is this that makes 
him condemn the papal see. “Happy are those,” he concludes the letter 
explaining Peter's confession, “‘who spend their days in gaining know- 
ledge; in discovering the secrets of nature, and in penetrating the subtle- 
ties of pure truth! Woe to those who are contented with ignorance, 
whose hearts are gladdened by thoughtless imitation, who have fallen 
into the lowest depths of ignorance and foolishness, and who have wasted 
their lives. ” 


In the section which illustrates the necessity and influence of 
prophets, Abdul Beha attempts to prove by chapter and verse the 
prophecy about the coming of Beha Ullah. In the hierarchy of God's 
Chosen, from Abraham down to the Prisoner of Akka, we curiously enough 
miss the name of Zoroaster. If we rightly remember, Zoroaster’s name 
occurs only once in the book before us. Is it because the tablets and 
the discourses embodied in this book are intended primarily for the 

49 
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Christian? The prophet’s place in the universe, or rather his 
necessity, is based thus. Education, according to the Master, is of three 
kinds: material, human and spiritual or divine. Divine education is 
the true education. It is the supreme goal of the world of humanity. 
«“ Now we need,” he observes, “an educator who will be at the same 
time a material, human and spiritual educator, and whose authority will 


be effective in all conditions....... It is clear that human power 
is not able to fill such a great office, and that the reason alone could not 
undertake the responsibility of so greata mission..... One Holy 


soul gives life to the world of humanity, changes the aspect of the 
terrestrial globe, causes intelligence to progress, vivifies souls, lays the 
foundation of a new existence, establishes the basis of a marvellous 
creation, organises the world, brings nations and religions under the 
shadow of one standard, delivers man from the world of imperfections 
and vices, and inspires him with the desire and need of natural and 
acquired perfections..... Certainly, nothing short of a divine power 
could accomplish so great a work,” The prophetcomes with the cause 
of God at hisheart. He is capable of giving to mortals proofs of his pro- 
phethood, But is it fair to demand of him miracles? The Master 
quotes a clever reply made by Beha Ullah to some questioning ulmas 
who demanded of him a miracle. “ You have no right to ask 
this, for God should test His creatures, and they should not test God. 
o 6.00.0 The cause of God is not a theatrical display that is presented 
every hour, of which some new diversion may be asked for every day. 
If it were thus, the cause of God would become mere child’s play.” 


The fourth section of the book deals with the origin, powers and 
conditions of man. Init is found much food for students of natural 
history and philosophy. As we have observed, the Master is not elabo- 
rate and dissertative. He is terse and simple in his suggestions, This 
is how he distinguishes mind and spirit. “Mind is the power of the 
human spirit. Spirit is the lamp; mind is the light which shines from 
the lamp. Spirit is the tree, and the mind is the fruit. Mind is the 
perfection of the spirit, and is its essential quality, as the sun’s rays are 
the essential necessity of the sun.” His explanation of the differences 
in the characters of men and his theory of the religion of movement are 
very striking. In that little discourse on the evolution of man in the 
other world, and the answers he gives to some questions relating to the 
existence of the soul after the death of the body, are to be found all 
the philosophy of the old and the new schools of thought. Of fate 
and free-will, of reincarnation and pantheism, he talks with the 
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subtlety of a convincing philosopher; while the passage we quote from 
his long discourse on the Prophet’s Seasons illustrates in a marked way 
the simplicity of his diction as well as the depth of his intellect :— 

“Only the name of the religion of God remains, and the exoteric 
forms of the divine teachings. The foundations of the religion of 
God are destroyed and annihilated, and nothing but forms and customs 
exist. Divisions appear, firmness is changed into instability and spirits 
become dead ; hearts languish, souls become inert, and winter arrives; 
that is to say, the coldness of ignorance envelops the world and the 
darkness of human error prevails. After this come indifference, disobe- 
dience, inconsiderateness, indolence, baseness, animal instincts, and the 
coldness and insensibility of stones. Itis like the season of winter 
when the terrestrial globe, deprived of the effect of the heat of the sun, 
becomes desolate and dreary. When the world of intelligence and 
thought has reached to this state, there remain only continual death and 
perpetual non-existence. When the season of winter has had its effect, 
again the spiritual springtime returns, and a new cycle appears. Spiritual 
breezes blow, the luminous dawn gleams, the divine clouds give rain, the 
rays of the sun of reality shine forth, the contingent world attains unto a 
new life, and is clad ina wonderful garment. All the signs and gifts of 
the past springtime reappear, with perhaps even greater splendour in this 
new season.” 

An inquiry into such fine, thoughtful writings will repay the reader. 
The author of these writings isa pious holy man. His French trans- 
lator calls him the Saint of Acre. This he assuredly is. He is perhaps 
the most remarkable man living on the face of this earth. The eyes 
of ten million people are turned towards him, while he, from that distant 
prison, calls himself by no greater name than that of the slave of Beha. 
He is the successor of Beha Ullah, and now the spiritual head of Behais. 
Of Behaism it may be truly said that it is the religion of supreme 
common sense. 


FRAMROZE S. DOCTOR. 
Bombay. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE. 


Those who express their disappointment 
from time to time that fifty years of higher 
education have not produced Indian writers 

of originality or power, who may be counted on one’s fingers’ ends, 
may with profit read Mr. E. F. Oten’s Appreciation of the Chief Pro- 
ductions of Anglo-Indian Literature, in which the critic opines that 
most of the literary work of Anglo-Indian writers is marked with 
the stamp of mediocrity. Edwin Arnold and Rudyard Kipling, 
Meadows Taylor and Mrs. F. A. Steel, Alfred Lyall and others that 
could be easily mentioned are exceptions to the rule, and some of 
these, while technically classed as Anglo-Indians, did not labour under 
those well-known difficulties which tend to suppress the literary 
genius of the white exile in the tropics. Most of these difficulties 
re ‘common to Anglo-Indians and educated Indians alike. Most 
Englishmen come to India to make money and their energies have 
to be devoted primarily to that end, ifthey would succeed in life and 
make a decent provision for their old age. John Leyden, a promi- 
sing poet and scholar who was cut off in his early years, sang long 
ago in his Ode to an Indian Gold Coin: 
For thee, for thee, vile yellow slave, 
I left a heart that loved me true ; 
I crossed the tedious ocean-wave, 
To roam in climes unkind and new. 

The climate is enervating, and much of the work in which the 
mind has to be steeped, notwithstanding the relief afforded by per- 
sonal assistants and Sherastedars, is of a leaden and uninspiring 
character. Asa rule, literary men are supposed to be too eccentric 
to be entrusted with high administrative duties. Even in England 
= one has to make a choice between literature and politics, and only a 


Literary Activity 
in India. 
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few men of exceptional talents and energy, like Disraeli and Gladstone 
in modern times, and Burke and Macaulay in earlier generations, not 
to go further back into history, have made a name for themselves in 
both spheres. The talent may exist, but the energy is vouchsafed 
to few under the Indian sun. Fifty years ago life in India was 
perhaps full of interest, and even excitement: now the universal 
complaint is that the European official has no time even to cultivate 
personal relations with the natives of the country and understand 
what is working in their minds, for, in the words of Bignold, he has 
to— 

Explain why this was entered, that omitted, 

Why A was flogged, why B acquitted ; 

Note whence this shameful error of three pai, 

And why Ram Chandra did not dot an “ i.” 


The subjects which Anglo-Indian writers are fitted to handle do 
not generally interest the reading public in England, and the readers 
here are too few to gratify the ambition of the author who is human 
enough to write for fame, Anglo-Indians write mostly for the 
delectation of their own countrymen : they seem to care as little for 
the approval and admiration of purely Indian readers as for that of 
Zulus or Negroes. There is so little of intellectual and social sym- 

pathy between Europeans and Natives that from the standpoint of 
the author they might as well live on two separate planets, 
The Anglo-Indian educationist may believe himself to be charged 
with a mission to elevate a backward race to a higher degree of 
civilisation, or at any rate to assist in the blending of two civilisa- 
tions, each with its own leading ideas and its contributions to the 
sum-total of human knowledge. The Anglo-Indian author would in 
most cases acknowledge no such mission: he would be content to 
help his brother-exile to beguile a weary hour under the swing of 
the lazy punkah. The West is interpreted to the Indian by English 
writers : the literary Anglo-Indian’s task would be rather the reverse 
—to interpret India to his countrymen in the West. Even if he wrote 
for Indian readers, it must be confessed that he would not finda 
large circle of them, whose appreciation would adequately reward 
his labours. Very narrow, indeed, is the circle of those who would 
pay for his books, unless they were prescribed for the university ex- 
aminations! Such are the disadvantages under which the Anglo- 
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Indian with a literary turn of mind, especially for poetry or fiction, 
labours, And similar are the conditions which offer themselves to 
the educated Indian, who is expected to nourish the mind of his 
country with new food. 

Most educated Indians are absorbed in the routine duties of @ 
their offices even more deeply than their European superiors. Their | 
domestic and social surroundings are not particularly inspiring, unless 
they wish to shine as satirists. A society in transition produces a 
declaimers and lampooners more abundantly than it gives birth to o 
poets and seers, especially when the transition takes place under 
modern conditions which leave no room fcr romance and heroism. 

The little eddies on the surface of society attract the literary aspirant | 

more than those eternal problems and Homeric passions which strike ea | 
a responsive chord:in all breasts and in all ages, and lend sucha 
deep and abiding interest to the creations of the great masters of 
literary craft in all countries. The reading circle is limited, and 
within this narrow circle the competition of European writers 
has to be reckoned with. Indian literary compositions suffer as 
much from this competition as Indian manufactures. Not only is 
English literature vast and varied: English literary patterns and the 
English language present charms which the Indian vernaculars can- 
not emulate, even in dealing with Indian themes and thoughts of | 
Indian origin. It would be the despair of any writer in the Indian | 
vernaculars to compress so much poetry within so smalla compass | 
as Sir Edwin Arnold has managed to squeeze into his description of ~’ E 
that glory of India’s landscape, the snowy abode of India’s gods :— 


| 
| 


Northwards soared 5 ʻA pt 
The stainless ramps of huge Himalay's wall, ai 
Ranged in white ranks against the blue—untrod, | 
Infinite, wonderful—whose uplands vast, e | 
And lifted universe of crest and crag, A 


| 
Shoulder and shelf, green slope and icy horn, | 
Riven ravine, and splintered precipice, | 
Led climbing thought higher, higher, until 
It seemed to stand in heaven and speak with gods. 


| 
r The Indian languages often require the elaborate machinery of | 
sentences where the English language would need only a few > / 
i pregnant words. The trick of condensing little poems in a < 
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few metaphorical words is peculiar to the genius of the 
language of Shakespeare and Shelley, and it will take a 
long time before the Indian tongues can learn and adopt it 
without offending orthodoxy. Even without the adventitious 
aid of a rich and plastic vocabulary, the skill with which the 
English writer can weave his thought-fabrics with the raw materials 
supplied by India surpasses anything attempted in the same line by 
India’s literary artists in the past. Nothing in Indian thought lends 
itself to a more beautiful combination of poetry and philosophy than 
the creations and deceptions of Maya. Yet few Indian sages, wishing 
to pierce the veil of that subtle Power, have burst into an apostrophe 
more deeply suffused with poetry than the hymn to Narayana, in 
which Sir William Jones, the first great Anglo-Indian scholar, 
addresses the Enchantress thus :— 


Blue crystal vault, and elemental fires, 

That in the ethereal fluid blaze and breathe ; 

Thou tossing main, whose snaky branches wreathe 
This pensile orb with intertwined gyres; 
Mountains, whose radiant spires 

Presumptuous rear their summits to the skies, 

And blend their emerald hue with sapphire light; 

Smooth meads and lawns, that glow with varying dyes, 
Of dew-bespangled leaves and blossoms bright; 
Hence! vanish from my sight! 


It is not that the Indian cannot, if he accepts the fashion, throw 
into his philosophy the illuminating dyes of a Rembrandt, but it has 
not been the fashion with him, especially in later times when philo- 
sophy was dominated by the spirit of asceticism. The ascetic thinker 
dislikes the luxury of poetry and starves his philosophy into the 
gaunt anatomy ofa Sudama. The Western lover ofgood living—and 
a character in a recent novel tells an Eastern man that every great 
nation must be a nation of good eaters—would not complete the 
picture without covering its bones with the flesh and blood of sensuous 
poetry, and covering its nakedness with the folds of an oriental suit. 
The superior art of the European writer places the Svadeshi author 
at a disadvantage. 


A study of the quarterly catalogues of Indian publications, com- 


_ piled in each province by the Government Curator, is always instruc- 
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tive. The catalogues give us no idea of the quality of the work- 
manship, but they tell us the nature of the subjects which engage 
the minds of those who are not content to flash their light upon the 
world through the columns of a newspaper, but must bestow upon 
their creations the comparative longevity of a book, stitched and 
bound, though it may be sold at only a few annas per copy, The 
Bengalis take the lead in;literary as in other spheres where intellec- 
tual fertility and fervour are required more than business capacity or 
physical endurance. During the three months to which the last pub- 
lished catalogue relates, 3 of the dramas and 5 of the works of fiction 
registered in Bengal dealt with social topics ; 2 of the dramas and 2 
of the novels are said to have imitated “ English models.” Publica- 
tions of this kind are characteristic of a period when society is in 
transition, and the impact of a new civilisation is felt in almost every 
concern of life. No fewer than 13 works of fiction are described as 
“ detective stories.’ Thirteen is not a large number in itself. Detective 
stories are common enough in English periodicals, and no railway 
stall would be complete without them. Yet, considered in rela- 
tion to the output of other classes of books, the number of detec- 
tive stories may raise a suspicion that the demand for sensa- 
tional literature, as that for foreign liquors, is on the increase. 
Equally characteristic of the period are publications such as a history 
of the independence of the American and European States; an essay 
on boycott and Svadeshi; another on modern warfare, arms and 
ammunition ; lyrical poems on patriotic subjects and the present 
condition of the country ; and a lyrical monologue on Sivaji’s attempt 
to put down Mogul misrule. The “ present condition of the coun- 
try” has been a favourite theme with authors and orators ever since 
English education taught men to compare the state of society in 
India with that in Europe. Indeed, Native writers of pre-British 
days were also for centuries in the habit of bewailing the “ present 
condition ” of the country and comparing it with the golden age 


_ when righteousness flourished, the rains never failed, the beggar’s 
_ bowl was never empty, men grew tall and lived long, and women 
_ were personifications of virtue. Derozio, a Eurasian teacher who 

seems to have wielded considerable influence on young Bengal in his 
day, and who taught his students and native friends how to appre- 


te European ways, European literature, and even European articles 
anan xe 
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of diet, is quoted by Mr. Oten as lamenting patriotically, in his 
“Fakir of Jungheera,” over the decadent condition of his motherland, 
and apostrophising : 


My country, in thy day of glory past 
f A beauteous halo circled round thy brow, 
And worshipped as a deity thou wast, — 
Where is that glory, where that reverence now ? 
The eagle pinion is chained down at last, 
And grovelling in the lowly dust art thou : 
The minstrel hath no wreath to weave for thee, 
Save the sad story of thy misery. 


d The chains which the young reformers felt pressing heavily on 

i their feet in those days were the chains of custom, of ignorance, and 
superstition. The young eagles of to-day aspire for freedom ofa 
somewhat different kind. In the opinion of many, the recent deve- 
lopments of patriotism in some quarters are diverting the intellectual 
energies of the young into channels worse than unprofitable, and 
literature is bound to suffer, There is, however, every reason to 
believe that this phenomenon is temporary, and the sudden ebulli- 
tion of a new-born patriotism will subside when experience teaches 
wisdom and restores a consciousness of the strong and overwhelming 
current of history which is making for the common good of man- 
kind under British rule in this land. 


A The true Svadeshi literature of India is not English writing, but 
the employment of the vernaculars of the country. There are some 
who look forward to the day when the vernaculars would be either 
extinguished or relegated to the kitchen and the bazaar, and Eng- 
lish would be the common instrument of all higher thinking and of 
all public business. That day may arrive after the vernaculars have 
~] once flourished and declined. They are not declining now : on the 

other hand, as primary education spreads, there is every reason to 
believe that educated men will devote themselves more and more to 
the patriotic, and maybe paying, work of developing the vernacular 
literatures. The demand for newspapers is increasing, and that for | 


books will be equally great. The literary capacity ofa people can- j 
-not be judged from performances in a foreign language. It would be 
ea about as reasonable to expect Indians to secure a conspicuous $ 
z Engli i s spect í 
T place among the makers of English literature as} to expect i 


49 A se 
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literary Englishmen to carve for themselves a niche in the temples 
where Homer and Virgil, Kalidasa and Confucius lie enshrined, 
Vernacular literatures are developing along their own lines, neither 
breaking away abruptly from the past in imitating and assimilating 
the works which are popular with the educated classes, nor main- 
taining a slavish conformity with the forms and ideas of the past, 
The heaviest debt which the vernaculars will owe to English 
literature will not consist of words, for which,there are no equivalents, 
but literary modes and ideals. From the English language the 
Stylist will one day borrow the witchcraft of making little words 
alive with imagery by a free use of that figure of speech which has 
been rather neglected in India in the past—metaphor, To Edwin 
Arnold, among Anglo-Indians, we shall owe the art of clothing dry 
metaphysics in the garb of poetry. Rudyard Kipling shall teach us 
how to observe every little detail of native life, and to invest witha 
“moral value” the life of a street-boy as that ofa Lama. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


All India has been reading with parted lips and bated breath the 
remarkable evidence given by a witness at the Alipore trials. No 
opinion can be expressed by the public at the present stage on the 
probability or otherwise of the conspiracy deposed to by the 
witness, with the extent of its alleged ramifications. The sensa- 
tional character of his revelations has been further heightened by 
the arrests made by the police. These include persons revered for 
their learning and young men of good family connections. Explosives 
to be carried about in cocoanut shells in the place of the begging 
bowl of the Sannyasi; Viceroys and Governors to be blown up ; 
Europeans to be indiscriminately destroyed; terrorism to be spread 
everywhere—how daring the programme, how reckless of human 
life, how tragic in the blindness and callosity of the idea fixed in 
the yound mind! The Viceroy acknowledged the other day the 
ignorance of what passes in the native mind, prevailing among 
Europeans. This ignorance is not confined to them. How many 
leading Natives knew that bombs were coming? The evidence 
may be true or it may be false—at the present stage it is not for 
the public to pronounce on its value. But it shows the possibili- 
ties of political developments in India—possibilities that may 
remain long unsuspected by Natives as well as Europeans. The 
fiftieth anniversary of the Great Sepoy Mutiny has not witnessed 
another upheaval of disaffection in the same part of the social 
crust: it has witnessed in a different quarter something akin to an 
eruption. While hot ashes and lava have been belched forth in 
the delta of united Ganges and Brahmaputra, steam and mud have 
been thrown out in other parts of the Continent. Mud volcanoes 
are not very dangerous: the geologist may say that they are even 
useful. But the sanguine prophet is silenced and the confident 
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orator is made thoughtful by the grave reflection, how much of heat 
may lie pent up in the vast mass of humanity known as the peoples 
of India, and in wha: terrific forms it may escape where the over- 
lying crust gives way. 


OR 

The Government has adopted. prompt measures, of the usual 
sort, to arrest the spread of the mischief which was hitherto un- 
suspected. ‘An Act, similar to that which was passed in England 
by the Liberal Government soon after the Phoenix Park murders, 
has been enacted with a view to the prevention, by severe penalties, 
of the manufacture and unlawful possession of explosive substances. 
It is said that the facilities available for the manufacture of explosives 
in this country are as great as in any other, and the vigilance of 
the police will be put to a severe test in making the Explosives Act 
areal success. Another measure passed on the same day and with 
equal urgency is intended to prevent by special penalties incite- 
ments to murder and violence by newspapers. One newspaper had 
persisted, in spite of repeated prosecutions under the ordinary law, 
in preaching the gospel of terrorism, and it appeared from the con- 
fessions of some of the young men arrested that exhortations of that 
kind are not mere cries in the wilderness, but they operate too 
surely upon large numbers of impressionable young minds. The 
main provision introduced by the new Act enables magistrates, 
at the instance of Government, to confiscate the press where the 
offending newspaper was printed, so that a repetition of the offence 
might not be possible without further expenditure of money. The 
collection of money and the setting up of a press must at least 
involve a delay which would: cripple a newspaper campaign of 
violence and terrorism. Money also will not be forthcoming in 
abundance for purposes which will do nobody any good. Handbills 
printed surreptitiously at some friendly press are not touched by 
the new law, but the mischief that they can do is not comparable 
with the influence which a newspaper, appearing every day or every 
week, with its budget of seductive news and articles, is apt to wield 
over the public mind. The handbill gives out the mind of one 
writer ; the newspaper is supposed to represent a school or a party, 
and therefore makes converts more easily. How the Act will work, 
‘it is difficult to divine at present. The Secretary of State has 


a 
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promised to watch its operation carefully and report the results to 
s Parliament. The Act which was passed in Lord Lytton’s time to 
control the vernacular press was found to be practically a dead 
letter, and it was abolished. The threat of confiscation of ,presses 
may have the desired deterrent effect, and the Act may remain as a 
curiosity or a scarecrow on the statute-book. The utility of a 
penal law is not to be measured by the number of prosecutions 
. conducted or orders passed under it : its deterrent effect is equally 
1 a test of its value. 


What object could any one have in blowing up a Viceroy or in 
9 killing a few Europeans ? None, said the witness in the Alipore 


trials, except that the European rulers would be compelled to 
realise their position in India and yield readily to the wishes of the 
people, whenever these find any strong and decided expression. 
Whether this be so or not, there are Europeans who seem to think 
that their prestige would be lost and their position would be 
weakened if any administrative reforms of a liberal and sympathetic 
nature were introduced at this juncture, precisely because the 
agitators would imagine that the concessions were extorted by 
putting the Government in fear. They believe in presenting a 
bold front and in the perilous inexpediency of showing any real or 
imagined signs of fear. This school of thinkers has charged 
Viscount Morley and Lord Minto with cowardice. The critics of 
the Government’s policy in pursuing the scheme of reforms, however, 
ignore the real sequence of events. The reforms were proposed 
before anything was known or suspected about the manufacture of 
bombs or the hatching of murderous conspiracies. Agitation of 
some sort or another there has, indeed, been fora considerable time 
past ; but the agitators have been asking for one thing and the 
Government proposes to give something so very different from it 
that, whether the concessions please the agitators or not, there is 
no likelihood of their imagining or boasting that they have succeed- 
ed in putting the Government in fear, and their recommending a 
persistence in a similar policy in future. Not only does the Govern- 
ment’s scheme bear upon it the impress of an independent desire 
to associate the people, as faras may be, with the management of 
their country’s affairs: the determination to put down sedition in 
the press, which must be patent to every observer of current events, 
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disproves totally the charge of cowardice. The only basis for that 
charge, which has any degree of plausibility in it, is perhaps that 
the Government has not strictly enforced its published views on the 
undesirability of students participating in active politics. But the 


hesitation of the Government is easy to explain. It is not easy for . 
educational authorities to enforce any discipline outside college and . 


school without the co-operation of parents, under whose control 
the students remain. The first step in enforcing discipline of that 


kind is to extend the system of the boarding-houses or hostels con- . 


nected with colleges and schools. It is not by rustication on police 


information that the Universities can effectually control the be- + 


haviour of students. The Universities should not be allies of the 
police : they must perfect an- independent machinery of their own 
to watch and to guide the conduct of the rising generation. The 
perfection of such machinery requires time, 

Apart from the Simla scheme of reforms and the Decentralisa- 
tion Commission, several of the local Governments have already 
taken steps to entrust more power to the people in the management 
of their local affairs, and to anticipate and minimise the usual 
criticism in the Legislative Councils. In Madras the practice: of 
consulting the non-official members before finally submitting the 
local budget to the Government of India has ‘already been intro- 
duced. It will be followed in Bombay from next year, and there is 
no doubt that other provinces will one after another adopt a similar 
policy, where they have not already done sc, In Bombay, again, it 
is proposed to increase the proportion of elected members in the 
municipalities to two-thirds, and to allow them generally to elect 
their own presidents. This is a distinct step in the direction of 


promoting popular Government. Care will be taken to see that the 


executive vigour and wisdom of the municipalities does not deterio- 
rate too much, and also to see that the self-governing bodies do not 
entirely get out ofhand. In Madras it is proposed to introduce a 
larger Measure of popular election not. only in the municipalities, but 
also in the taluka and district broads. ‘Thus the broadening of the 
basis of Government is being gradually and steadily carried out. And 


_ the men at the helm almost everywhere are known for their broad 


sympathies and sound judgment, 


> om- 
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DIARY OF A DERELICT. 


I-1-05 
A DERELICT on Life’s ocean! A wanderer a away from home! 
Truly a Yogabhrishta! Have I made good use of the forty-seven 
years spent on this planet ? Have I bought “terms divine in selling 
hours of dross ”? What remembrance of things past can I summon 
up “ to the sessions of sweet silent thought”? Have I yet learnt to 
take the spiritual tide at ne flood ? Ahme!no! Anal my life, alas! 
is still “ bound in shallow: S pehoush not am miseries.’ 


“ All political. economy, as wal as all the higher virtue, 
depends first on sound work, ” says Ruskin in his “ Time and Tide.” 
The beautiful is not necessarily the useful, but the useful has a beauty 
of its own. And I have been doing, on the whole, useful sound work 
in my own humble sphere. [had a year of leisure, and it may be 
Ispent it in weaving cobwebs, or throwing up worm-casts, or wreath- 
ing bird-nests ; and it may be, I built up no honey-combs. But now 
I am-once more harnessed to work: in a place where there are no 
“ Arcadias of cloud-capped mountain or luxuriant vale,” it is true, 
but where I can nevertheless continue to question “ the source of the 
River of Life, and the space of the Continent of Heaven.” 

5-1-09 ¢ 

Kept awake last night from 1 a.m. to about 4 a.m. and did a 
mental exercise. Result : headache. Mice have been disturbing me 
from the 3rd. The former tenant of the house was apparently not 
very careful, and the mice have multiplied. There is plague raging 
in the city, and there are persons dependent upon me who are living 
in the house. So I have, much against my will, sent fora mouse- 
trap. Am, J dealing rightly ts with all surrounding life”? 


The E strokes of the clock on the ground-floor last night 
were very impressive. “ Time” isa wonderful abstraction from the 
periodicities of the great forces of nature—which wait for no man 
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—and from the life-durations of men and animals and of what are 
called inanimate things. Can time be made to wait for any one ? 


6-1-08 

` Disturbed again at night. How the little creatures potter about ! 
There is nothing for them to eat in my bedroom, and they attack 
an iron trunk! Do they romp about because night is a 
pleasant time for them, or because they are hungry. They have been 
nibbling even at soap ! 


Keeping awake I thought of what Christ would say if he came 
to India, and saw his churches and the church-goers. Alas ! there 
are rats everywhere —among Hindus, Moslems, Jews and Christians, 
and no rat-traps will do for them ! 


7-1-08 
A regular Pandemoniim of rats and mice at night. One little | 
creature went quietly into the trap at about 9 p.m. But as soon as, od 


a servant took up the trap, the little fellow managed to squeeze 
itself out of the wires at the bottom. I see, however, one is caught 
again—perhaps the same venturesome, frolicsome creature, acting 
against his parents’ orders. There were shrieks by the whole 
fraternity at night, for one of their darlings, they knew, had been 
seized, I wonder what Tolstoy does in such cases. Non-resistance 
may do, perhaps, when the aggressors are men ; but it will hardly do s | 
when the aggressors are mies ! : ; ~ ; 
Thought of writing on “government by laying traps for the A 
unwary.” How many traps there are in the Codes and Exediltive TU) 
orders! There was a “Round Guard ”—I remembered— who had . ce 
orders only to give a warning to a poor herdsman whose 31 head 
of cattle he had impounded, and whom he had, therefore, compelled 
to pay over 10 rupees for pound-fees. What did the “ Round Guard ” p 
do? Did he give merely a warning ? He told his victim that the 
Forest Officer had mercifully imposed a fine only of one rupee ej 
in respect ot the damage to the forest—and of course he pocketed 
the rupee! How many such cases there must be! «It is said ; 
there are Round Guards who earn as much as Rs. 300 a month, 
and there are bailiffs in Bombay who earn as much asa Small Cause i 
Court Judge ! 4 
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s DIARY OF A DERELICT 
à 16-1-05 


I worked at the Braille characters yesterday to become 
a ittle useful to the blind. It took me three hours to decipher a letter 
and about three hours more to write one. The blind—I see—write 
from right to left in order that the words may be read from left to right. 
© The positions of the dots are reversed at the time of embossing so that 
E ê proper words may be formed on the other side. Does not Máyá also 


reverse her characters—in order that the obverse may be read aright 
by the blind ? 


| We have, I feel, to be both complex and simple: complex so 
f that in all the manifoldnesses of life, and of the food of life, even in 

all blindnesses—we may be able to see Him ; simple so that we may 
be able to live in His love as little children. 


I have founda shell—though there is no sea here. It looks like 
a mother-o’-pearl. It cannot see and is not a mirror—but can I 
make myself eyen as translucent as this little shell ? 

Sitting ina solitary nook by a little stream, I launched sweet 
fragrant roses (brought from my little garden) on its little bosom. 
I dedicate them to Gayatri. May she make my soul as fragrant ! 
78-1-05 


To practise Ahinsa, says the Inner Voice, you must learn to put 
up with Hinsa from others—even Hinsa from mice and mosquitoes. 


If Sandow can make his muscles hard as steel, and elastic as 
India-rubber, by means of Abhyas (constant practice), you 
also, by means of Abhyas, can make your soul Strong as well as 
gentle, 

l È But, alas! the Yogabhrishta knows not how to reconcile his duty 

to his earthly employer with the duty of Yogic Ahinsa. His 4 bhyas 
1s still imperfect, and as a Derelict, he may have once more, or perhaps 
many times more, to come to this “ round of green, this orb of flame,” 
to catch the glimpses of the pale earthly moon, before he can learn 
to fix his gaze steadily on the heavenly Sun of Righteousness, 


5 * * 
$ D l have been trying to minimise my wants and to do without 
Vda even bed-curtains. The trees in the compound, however, harbour 
IP 


gs 
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mosquitoes. If one of these comes at 1 a.m., sits on my upper lip 
or under one of my eyes—plunges his proboscis and sucks in my 
blood—I awake, and I cannot sleep sometimes for 3 or 4 hours there- 
after. And next day I feel ill—but I do my allotted work. So if 
at 3a.m. a mouse comes and makes a slight noise, or walks into 
the mouse-trap, and there commences its wonderful exertions to 
escape—wonderful, for I have lain awake listening to its steady 
gnawings and diggings—I cannot sleep. The case is worse if there is 
no trap kept. IfI keep noneand suffer from sleeplessness, I am 
sure in the long run to fail in my duty tomy employer. If I keep one 
—entrap the mice—and send them away to a great distance in the 
open country—I fall short of the standard of Yogic Ahinsa. But I 


shall be falling short of it also if I fail in my duty tomy employer— < 


falling short of it much more grievously. Perfection, I feel, is not 
quite Utopian, but is difficult to acquire; and the finer the nature, 
‘the more flaws it will show through the clearness of it.” 


19-1-05 

Six Wanyaris arrive at a Tanda (hamlet) of their brethren, the 
head of whom is Bakhshu. Comes a market day unfortunately, and 
retail sellers come with cheap liquor, and the Wanjaris are the worse 
for it. One of the six—Rikha—on his return home finds his meal not 
ready. His child-wife of ten—Walki—had worked at the baking pan, 
but a dog had walked off with the bread. Rikha swears at her 
fiercely, whereupon her maternal uncle, Laxman, raises his'voice 
in remonstrance. He is the elder among the six new-comers, and’ 
he speaks with authority. The Naik Bakhshu does not like his tone 
—thinks Laxman is encroaching upon his preserves and arrogating 
to himself the functions of a headman. So Bakhshu sends word 
to Laxman: “Ho ! they call you Siana (wise) : You have grown 
wiser than myself, Laxman! Come to me this instant.” 
Laxman refuses to leave his meal, and the Naik’s henchman there- 
upon shouts out to his master that Laxman is defiant. Four of the 
Naik’s hangers-on then come up with cudgels, and belabour Laxman 
with them and drag him into the Naik’s presence, and beat him again 
there untilihe falls down insensible. His skull is fractured on both 


sides and he dies within a short time. Thus ends the market day 
and the orgy of liquor. 


4 
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A Hindu Lohar—given to drinking and havinga Mussulman 
mistress—is a jack of all arts and master of none. He can 
repair carts, make brass chains and necklets for bullocks, and 
do several other things. He knows also how to steal and has seen 
the inside of a jail at least five times without improving in the least 
degree. A humble cultivator asks him to make some brass ornaments 
for a beloved bullock. He gets anadvance and then goes on promis- 
ing and never fulfilling. One day he shows very great friendliness to 
the cultivator, who is wearing gold ear-rings worth Rs. 56—the savings 


of a lifetime—invites him into the house, plies him with liquor, and 
hen taking up a razor attempts to cut his throat. The cultivator 


struggles and gives an alarm, whereupon the neighbours force the 
door open and rescue him from the drunken thief. It is only 8 p.m. 
and the Lohar is seized and finally sent to the Andamans. 


® = 2 


Thus the Abkari Department creates plenty of work for the 
police and the courts, and gives the jailors and the lunatic doctors 
also something to do ! 

Went this morning to a bund (dam) and meditated there. All 
nature—I feel—is manifold suggestion. Ganga, Yamuna and 


‘Saraswati are present to me wherever there is pure water. They 


bathed my soul, and the breezes blew away its impurities, and the 


. sun clothed it with radiance and the Divine Aether pervaded it to 
: fit it for the heavenly bridal. Let me store the waters of life, and dam 


them up like a miserin my soul till they overflow into blessedness for 
all. ’ 


20-1-05 

One of the monstrous births of the times is the Advertisement 
Fiend. How many forms he assumes,and how many artists he 
employs to make his brother fiends —(liquor among them)—beloved 
and the people poorer in health and morals. He is a chip of the 
old block, Rajasic-Tamasic-Maya. 


Adversity hardens the heart, and makes us stiffenecked and even 
unbelieving. That is one reason why the poverty problem of India 
deserves to be studied. 
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í 21-1-05 
f Every thought has a form. Be a Raphael of thoughts. Send 
j thought-forms of Sitas and Savitris, Maitreyis and Arundhattis, 
f Lilas and Devahutis, of the Muses and of the Graces—of all the 
‘| = beautiful ideal creations of the human mind—of the Madonna and of 
| Uma, the Ichha Shakti Kumari, send them to your Indian sisters— 
the future mothers of the race. Be a thought-artist—but not ` 
merely a thought-artist. Let the purest deeds flow from thy 
Living Will. 
29-1-05 

I have been reading, during my scanty leisure, a book in French, ' 
Malwida’s “Mémoires d'une Idéaliste.’ The two volumes were! 
lying, with the pages uncut, at a friend’s. They had been presented Jd ğ 
to him by Malwida’s adopted daughter’s husband. She was a 
German, who adopted a Russian’s daughter, and the Russian girl 
married a Frenchman, and now I, a Hindu, find she must have been 


a Hindu in a previous incarnation—and a Vedantist and like me 
—a Yogabhrishta. 


Kem 
ae Xe 


a k 2 
Malwida saw St. Bruno’s Chartreuse—where the brothers pray 
for the sinners in the world. Bruno, like the Arabian philosophers, 
believed in ideas (a) ante res, (b) in rebus and (c) post res. He 


oo. 
called’'God “ Monas Monadum,” and said God’s Necessity was true wi 
Freedom, I wonder what Zdea he himself was “ ante res,” and what ; 


he became “post res.” Did martyrdom perfect the Idea ? pi 
31-1-05 
The world is a graduated series of masks—masks of Infinite Unity 


—O my soul. And yet the highest paradox, when properly 
understood, is not inconsistent with either humility, or sw 
i _ableness, 


eet reason- | 
or the discharge of one’s duties. 
2 a EJ 


_ Ida—Pingula—Sushumna ! In them flow the spiritual Ganga, 
Yamuna, Saraswati—rivers ofthe Satchitanand. Beautiful are your 
-otuses! Dear ones—give me the gift of the Holy Name—give me 


ath of the Holy Name. 


alising more and ~ 
s? This body is an illusion, The lower _ x 
is an illusion. Venus high up—“the `` 
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star of love that shines above”—is an illusion. The Sun is an illusion. 
The Milky Way, sown with suns broadeast, is an illusion. Is this 
the only way to fathom one’s Highest Self, and find the Absolute ? 


“ Yad Ichhanto Brahmacharyam Charanti ”—the full significance 
of these words dawned upon me yesterday when I read “The Con- 
fessions of a Beautiful Soul” in Goethe’s “ Wilhelm Meister.” If the 
soul wishes to be with .God, it ought to eschew lower pleasures. 
It should be like a snow-white vestal, in a sacred temple. It 
should be like a fair immaculate mirror wherein God Himself may see 
Himself truly reflected. 


20-2-05 

This body of mine, when I am dead, will be of no use to any 
one. What is it that makes it of some use now? Turn to That, 
O soul—meditate on Him. Live in Him so that you may die to 
the lower self. 


3 ts à 


How few know the Jewelin the Casket! There was a Marwar 
Balmukand who owned several lakhs and had agents at many 
places. He married four times and the first of his wives (now an 
old woman ) and the last ( aged about fourteen) survived him. He 
sufferedįfrom a carbuncle for 4 or 5 years, and died at the age of fifty- 
five. On the morning after his death, there was a row as to who 
should set fire to his funeral pile. One came forward and said he 
was the adopted son and therefore had this right; the agnates of 
the deceased said he had not been adopted, and they had the right. 
Ah me !—what a right—a right to set fire to a dead body. Eventually 
the fanch told the two widows Champa and Janaki to exercise this 


-right and they did so ! 


Ea 2 R 

What did they do next? They had a fight in the law courts 
with each other and with the third person—( a son of Balmukand’s 
sister ) who said he had been adopted. A fine triangular battle ! 
Was there really a will made by Balmukand in favour of his child- 
wife, whom he had married when she was ten? Had he really 
adopted his nephew ? The pleaders had a good time of it, and 
there were all sorts of proceedings, police, revenue, civiland criminal. 
A few days before Balmukand’s death, ten thousand rupees had been 
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quietly abstracted from his cupboard fixed in a wall. This is how the 
police came in. To keep the property from extramural thieves, the 
old man used to have a Tamasha every night at which Kolathi 
women sang and danced and gathered a large crowd who were, so to 
i Say, the unpaid watchmen of his wealth. This very economical 
i practice was kept up even after the intramural theft. Balmukand 
had no issue by any of his wives except a son by Janaki who died at 
z the age of two months. He fared better with his concubines, 
f ; one of whom made him the father of three sons. What a life ! 
4 And where is he himself now? Of what use are his lakhs to 
| him? Is he sorrowing for his lost opportunities? Is he seeing, 
what is being done with his wealth? The very inability to do any- 


4 : 
H- thing for those whom he cherished must bea helltohim. Alas !he 
i= knew not the Jewel in his Casket. 
23-205 

ie > 


I weigh 11 stone and 9 lbs. But this weight of flesh and bone 


: will be but ashes when His spark is not in me. 
a * 2 


: ; The highest stars make the very least show : our little moon can 
nT easily eclipse their light, A despot is like the little moon, and when 
= he sheds his little light even the self-illumining stars of humanity 


= hide their diminished heads. But the little light wanes, while the 
_ stars remain, 


4-3-05 ) 
i- Earth eats Water, Water eats Fire, Fire eats Air, Air eats 
A ether, Aether eats the manasic monads and the manasic monads 


the Buddhi monads, and the Buddhi monads live on Maya, who 
the Monas Monadum. Hence His Invisibility. 


(To be continued. ) 


N 
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FISHERFOLK ON THE COROMANDEL COAST. 


HE log-book of an early voyager to the East contains the 

following entry:— 

“6, am. Saw distinctly two black devils playing at single- 
stick. We watched these infernal imps above an hour when they 
were lost in the distance. Surely, this doth portend some great 
tempest.” 

The same sight is still visible to the voyager approaching the 
long, flat, surf-beaten shore of Madras. These “infernal imps’— 
cf the muckwa or fisher caste—are the first Madrasees at the 
present day to welcome the visitor by sea, as they were three 
hundred, or, indeed, a thousand years ago. The centuries that have 
passed since the Captain made his entry in the log-book have 
wrought no alteration in their habits nor in their appearance. The 
same primitiveness marks these toilers of the sea in every respect. 
In fashion of dress they cling tenaciously to the infinitesimal 
garment worn by their ancestors, who, in a similar way, may have 
met the Apostle St. Thomas, fifty-two years after the birth of 
Christ. Fifteen hundred years after the advent of St. Thomas, 
the muckwas welcomed St. Xavier and the European traders, who 
had just discovered the route to the East via the Cape—Portuguese, 
Dutch, and lastly the English in succession. 

The frail boats of the fisherfolk remain unchanged in shape. 
Three logs lashed together form the rude boats which they propel 
with paddles that are nothing more than narrow planks. The 
rapidity with which this paddle is worked, now on one side, now 
on the other, is more suggestive of the “infernal imp” playing at 
single-stick than of a fisherman rowing his boat. Little did the 
worthy mariner think, as he made the entry, that he was applying 
the uncomplimentary term to fellow-Christians—men who claim to 
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have received their Christianity direct from one of the twelvz 
Apostles. 

Although the fact is not circumstantially proved, there seems 
little doubt that St. Thomas visited both the East and West coasts 
of India. It is mentioned in the “Acts of St. Thomas,” supposed 
to have been written in the second century. There it is said that 
the twelve Apostles divided the world between them for the 
i purpose of spreading the joyful tidings. India fell to the lot of 
| St. Thomas, whose doubting heart sank appalled at the prospect 
i of such far journeyings. The legend, as related in India, proceeds 
| to say that whilst he hesitated in fear and trembling to take up 
| his mission, Christ appeared to an Indian merchant, who had been 
i commissioned by his king to bring back with him a carpenter, and 
| that He sold St. Thomas for twenty pieces of silver to the 
| merchant. -The saint was carried away by force straightway to 
| 
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the East and landed at Cranganore on the West Coast. From there 
_ St, Thomas went to Cochin, and later he found his way across 
the peninsula to the Coromandel Coast, where tradition says that 
he was martyred by the Brahmins who were jealous of his success. 
Bishop Heber, Dr. Buchanan, Dr. Kennet and various other authori- 
ties gave credence to the fact of his visit to South India as well as 
Northern India. In countries where there is no regular method of 
recording history, tradition becomes valuable. The people cherish 
the tales of their fathers and hand them down carefully to posterity. 
As Dr. Kennet observes, Arabs, Syrians, and Armenians have made 
grimages from time immemorial to what they believed was the 
mb of St. Thomas, and such belief was not to be lightly regarded. 


“Apart from legend and tradition, there is archaeological evidence 
e existence of a Christian community in the eighth century at 
[ail pur and St. Thomas’ Mount. The community at the Mount 
u red persecution at the hands of heathen invaders. But the 
j men, with their poverty, their gentle inoffensiveness and their 
r escape upon the ocean in their rude craft, fared better ; 

y were left i in peaceful possession of their ennai mud huts 
When St. Francis Xavier, the friend of Ignatius 
E middle of ue pene eentu he founa a 
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But their religion had suffered from want of supervision. It 
was overlaid with the idolatrous practices of the devil-worshippers 
of the South. In the interval between the visit of St. Thomas and 
the arrival of St. Francis, there had been no further assistance and 

a teaching from Europe. The wonder is that any of the instruction 
of the Apostle remained at all. The fishermen gladly received 
Xavier and listened to his preaching, submitting to a certain 
amount of reformation. When he left them, they adopted him 
as their special patron saint, and as time passed almost deified him. 
In the present day they appeal to him in times of danger, crying, 

/ “Xavier ! Xavier ! Xavier l” in storm and peril. Even if they are 

A unfortunate in their catch when fishing, they turn to their saint for 

succour. 


On certain occasions they make sacrifices to the Virgin Mary 

on the beach. The ritual is semi-heathen in its character and is of 

a propitiatory nature. It takes place at night and creates a scene 

that is both picturesque and impressive. The sacrificial fires are 

lighted on the sandy shore near the rolling surf, and the worshippers 

group themselves round the flickering light of the flames, and 

perform a pujah without the assistance of their priests. The 

ceremonies are more suggestive of the practices of the Dravidian 

followers of local demons than of a Christian ceremony. Yet the 

at muckwas are staunch Christians, possessing their own churches 

in the various villages along the coast, which they as staunchly 

support. Any attempt to eliminate these strange practices is 

resented. The want of education renders reformation extremely 

difficult, and of late years the priests, who serve their churches, 
have thought it best not to interfere. 


«o 


These priests are of Portuguese extraction and come from Goa. 
They are chosen by the fishermen because they belong to the same 
national Church to which their beloved saint, Xavier, belonged. As 
is the case with regard to their strange ceremonies, the muckwas 
are very tenacious over their spiritual guides, and will not accept 
the ministrations of any other community. 

All their churches stand within sound of the sea, and to them É 
the fishermen bring their offerings of fish, the first catch of the 
7 season. The picturesque little edific occupy the highest point 

available near the hore the fi ermen’s huts cluster round — 
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them. The presence of the church instead of the temple is a marked 
feature of the muckwa hamlet and reminds the voyager, coasting 
by the villages along the sunny coasts, of Italy. 

The fishermen’s Church in Madras is dedicated to St. Peter. 
It stands upon a large piece of ground, granted many years ago to 
the muckwas, when land was less valuable on the Coromandel 
Coast. The grant still holds good and the muckwas have success- 
fully resisted all encroachments upon their tights, either in the 
matter of religious ceremonial within its walls or the appropriation 
of the property upon which it stands to other uses. 

In September, 1877, I had my first view of the long, low shore 
of Madras. In the pearly haze of the muggy September heat a 
muckwa paddled his boat towards the steamer which carried us to 
India. His dark skin glistened with salt water in the rays of the 
rising sun like the scales of a fish brought up from the depths of the 
ocean. A rope was thrown over the side of the ship and the man 
Stood upon ourdeck. He held out a packet of letters, which he 
had preserved from the water by wrapping them in a piece of oil- 
cloth and placing them inside his grass cap. Having fulfilled his 
mission, he returned as he came, regaining his log boat with the 
assistance of the rope and paddling swiftly away towards his fishing 
grounds. 

It was curious to think that in that strange dripping figure, 
there was a direct and unbroken link with the remote past. Just 
such a strange dripping figure may have stepped on board the small 
country-built ship that bore St. Thomas to South India. Just such 
a fisherman may have been despatched by the Shahbunder (port- 
officer) to ask for information about the newcomer. He must have 
worn the same scanty covering, the same kind of grass cap, riding 
astride his triplet of logs and paddling himself alongside of the ship 
with his narrow plank paddle, Doubtless a rope of cocoanut fibre 
was thrown to him as the hempen rope was cast from the steamer 
and by its aid he climbed up the bulwarks and dropped on deck. 
He stood before St. Thomas the same in Tace, in complexion, in 
habit, in dress, in language, in occupation, as the man who greeted 
us. There was one difference. The fisherman who slid over the 
bulwarks of the country-ship that carried the Apostle was a wor- 
shipper of the gods of the country, the man who climbed up the 
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iron side of the steamer eighteen hundred odd years later was a 
Christian, a Christian with a longer line of Christian forbears than 
any of us could boast. 

Merchants in all ages and from all parts of the world were 
tempted into Indian waters by the lucrative trade of the East. The 
spices, silks, cottons, precious metals and gems lured the Europeans 
of the middle ages round the Cape of Storms and Good Hope, and 
the path having once been found, never lacked travellers. The 
Portuguese were the pioneers in 1498. The muckwas received them 
in all friendliness, although the attitude of the native rulers inland 
was not so cordial to the strangers. A century later, in 1595, the 
fishermen greeted the Dutch, close upon whose heels trod the 
English. The Portuguese regarded the later arrivals on the field 
with inimical jealousy, and gave them the name cf “ piratas.” This 
did not, however, prevent the Dutch and English from landing and 
establishing their factories at different places onthe coast. There 
was room in the length and breadth of India for the many who 
desired to trade, and there need have been no jealousy and ill-will 
among the foreigners. 


Whatever the attitude of the rulers might be, the muckwas 
greeted all alike with their characteristic gentleness, regardless of 
trade disputes. As the ships appeared on the horizon, they paddled 
out to meet them with the Shahbunder’s letters of enquiry, and a 
tempting selection of fresh fish for sale. Ifthe strangers desired 
to land, the muckwas piloted them through the surf—which was 
too heavy for the ships’ boats—and set them safely upon the long 
stretch of sand, where the monsoon-driven breakers of the Indian 
seas spent their fury. When the Europeans had established them- 
selves on shore, the fishermen served as porters and palanquin 
bearers, transporting them and their goods inland as they had 
transported them through the surf, to trade with native princes and 
merchants. 

Palanquin bearers and porters are no longer required, but the 
muckwa still plies the oar in the masulah boats that carry cargo to 
and from the ships anchored in the harbour. The rest of the tribe 
have returned to their former occupation of fishing, which is a thriy- 
ing trade. At dawn the sea is covered with catamarans except 
during the first burst of the north-east monsoon, and fish by the 
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ton is taken to the market to be sold in Madras or sent up-country. 
In addition to the large amount required for European consumption, 
a considerable supply is needed for salting. The salt fish of India— 
an abomination to the nostrils of the European—is a favourite 
food with the people. When curried, its strong odour is almost lost 
jn the pungent aromatic spices with which it is prepared. Toa 8 
palate partially destroyed by garlic, asafoctida and fiery arrack, it is 
doubtless acceptable. But the European regards it with suspicion 
as being a possible source of cholera. It also bears the evil reputa- 
tion of producing a form of leprosy known as elephantiasis, which 
is common on the Coromandel Coast. The people themselves 
will hear nothing against their much-loved diet and ascribe the 
malady to another cause. They say that it is the working of the A 
curse laid upon the descendants of the murderers of St. Thomas ; 
and cholera, they aver, is the work of the goddess, Kali. So salt- 
fish continues to find favour in the market and the muckwas drive 
a good trade, 

In the evening the boats return, sailing landwards with their 
square sails set. The patches of brown upon the horizon redden 
in the glow of the setting sun asit drops behind the fringe of palms 
inland. The sea purples to a deep, rich tint and the sky overhead 
is spanned with broad belts of rosy light, stretching from the west 
to the very verge of the sea-line on the east. The catamarans rise 
on the long rollers and sink out of sight in the trough of the waves 
_ until they near the long line of breakers. The paddles twirl with 
‘marvellous rapidity in the endeavour to keep the rudderless boats 
é head on to the waves. Usually they ride in successfully even though 
the monsoon may be blowing. But now and then it happens that, 
in spite ofall his efforts, the muckwa gets caught broadside on by mv) 
a vicious wave and is wrecked in its onward rush. The logs part 
k sompany, letting him drop through into the sea. He seizes his 
basket of fish and leaves the rest of his property to take care of 
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iks, logs, mast, sail and paddles, Unceremoniously the sea rolls 
him ashore, tossing his disintegrated boat after him. Its wrecking 
causes no damage whatever and the morrow sees the little fishing 
craft reconstructed with all its pristine strength and durability. No 
anxious about the result of the accident, for no one doubts 
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that the amphibious muckwa will reach the shore safely and retrieve 
every stick of his scattered property. 

The muckwas have two enemies to fear, the shark and the 
sea-snake, Shark’s flesh is accounted a delicacy by the natives and 
is eagerly purchased. The fish is at its best when it is half grown. 
There is no difficulty in catching it; but to compass its death is 
not so easy, as it dies hard. It is more dangerous, strange to say, 
out of the water than in it. The space on the catamaran is limited; 
and with all his agility the fisherman does not always escape the 
snapping jaws of the young shark as it fights for its :life under the 
blows of the cudgel. One bite from the triple row of teeth is suffi- 
cient to maim a man and render him a cripple. 

The sea-snake is without exception poisonous ; this is remark- 
able, considering that the fresh-water snake is without exception 
harmless. Some snakes are more poisonous than others. The 
most dreaded of all is the sea-cobra, probably on account of its 
combativeness. Like the cobra on land, it is as ready to strike at 
its foe as to escape, particularly if it is startled. The shell-gatherer, 
seeking the chunam shells at the weedy mouths of rivers, more often 
meets the sea-snake than the deep-sea fisherman. 


In the St. Mary’s cemetery on “the Island” in Madras, there 
is a monument to the memory of an Englishman who died in the 
Madras Roads in the year 1838 from the bite of a sea-snake, 


The story, as told in the Asiatic Register, is, that one morning 


a snake came alongside of H. M.S. Wolf, which was lying in the 
Madras Roads. The snake was hooked and drawn on board by 
one of the sailors. A mate named Simon Hyman, a fine young 
fellow of about twenty-one, was rash enough to handle it. It fastened 
on his left hand with such a grip that force was necessary to 
disengage it. Anticipating no harm, he went down to breakfast as 
usual. Whilst sitting at the table he was seized with giddiness and 
nausea. His throat swelled rapidly, and before long he was unable 
to articulate. He became insensible and three hours after he was 
bitten, he died. The snake belonged to the species hydrus colubri- 
nus, (Shaw) which is common in the Indian Ocean. It was six feet 
six inches in length, six inches in girth, and of a yellow colour, 
ringed with black bands. Its tail, which was flattened like the 
blade of an oar, must have been a powerful propeller. Immediately 
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after Hyman’s death, his throat became discoloured and his body 
ie was covered with dark spots. His comrades buried him that same 
| evening and erected a monument to his memory. The epitaph 
ee states that he died on board H.M. brig, Algerie. 


The muckwas live in huts built of mud and thatched with palm 
leaves. Some of the huts are circular in form, the walls being not 
more than four feet high and the space within extremely limited. 
The village that lies between the Fort and St. Thome possesses 
some dwellings of a better class. In the centre of this group stands 
a brick house with terraced roof and substantially built verandah, 
Its proportions are not large, but compared with the humble huts 
that nestle up to itsside, it isa palace. It is the residence of the 
head of the caste, the fisher-king as the people call him. In by- 
gone! times the chief of the muckwas occupied a hut like the rest 
of his fellows , but a modern ancestor is said to have met with a 
stroke of luck by which he was enabled to build himself a mansion 
suitable to his dignity as king of his caste. i 

When a fisherman, through old- age or accident, is ño longer 
able to go out with the fleet to fish, he employs himself on the 
shore, searching the high-water mark for flotsam and jetsam. He is 
rewarded by the discovery of all kinds of treasures—drift-wood 
for fuel, baskets, fittings of ships, articles thrown or lost overboard, 
remnants of cargoes swallowed by the sea in shipwreck. Even 


| u much treasure from the trader through the aid of storms and 
| m cyclones during the long ages that have passed. 
he The story goes that one day this fortunate old muckwa chief 
| the saw his sons and gradsons depart at sunrise with their nets, paddling 
in themselves rapidly out to sea towards their fishing grounds. As 
a they dwindled to mere specks on the horizon, he turned his face 
towards the stretch of shore and followed with easy steps the ridge 
= of drift left by the night’s high tide upon the smooth sand. There 
had been a storm the previous day, which had torn long strands of 
umber-coloured sea-weed from its bed below the ayaves. f 
Half hidden in these clinging trails the old man found a box. 
He eagerly weighed it in his hand and shook it. There was no 
chink of silver nor was it heavy enough to promise gold. He carried 
it home and opened it. Nothing but printed paper was revealed. 


twe — 
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Established 1869 


Funds at 30th September 1907 
As Se ei £898,253. 


Income Last Year 


£4,844,000. 


The first Office in the World to apply the Surrender Value of Life 
Policies in Paying the Premiums so as to prevent a Policy lapsing until 


the Surrender Value is exhausted. 


The Bast Office for Children’s 
Policies. 


Enquire about the Coming-of- 


Age endowments and University 
Education endowments for children. 


By means of small instalments 
Parents can make a handsome 
provision for their children by the 
time they require to be educated 
a, started in life. 


Rates on Application. 


Tue RATES FOR 
Whole Life, Limited Payment and 
Endowment Assurances. 


Are specially low and the last 
division of profits was highly satis- 
factory to the assured. Being a 
mutual office the profits are shared 
by the policy-holders, 

The 20 Payment Life Policy is 
cheaper than the 25 Payment 
Policy issued by the majority of 
other offices, thus saving five years’ 
premiums. 


Everyone before effecting an Assurance on his life should write 
for the prospectus of the National Mutual Life Association of Australasia, 
Limited. The Annual Report and Balance Sheet for 1907 is now ready, 
and shows increase of business and a steady improvement in the position 
of the Association, Copies may be obtained on application to _ 


Bombay OFFICE 
Sassoon House, 
Elphinstone Cercle. 


C. STANLEY Price, 
Resident Secretary. 
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THE “IMPROVED” 


TRIPLE MOTION 


WHITE MOUNTAIN ICE CREAM FREEZER. 


A very. Inmiportant and exclusive 
feature of the White Mountain Freezer is 
its duplex malleable iron dasher, being 
made in two parts entirely distinct and 
independent of each other in their opera- 
tion, whereas in other Freezers the 
dasher is a single one, being made as 
one piece. 


From the construction of. this double 
Beater the White. Mountain Freezer 
derives its 


Triple Motion, 


MUST BE TRIED TO BE APPRECIATED. 
RUNS VERY EASY, 
FREEZES QUICKEST AND BEST 


The London Eastern and American 
Trading Co., 


63, APOLLO STREET BOMBAY. 
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Neither he nor his family knew how to read and he tossed the 

slips aside as useless. Thebox had not suffered much from its 

} immersion and he appropriated itto his own use for the purpose 

of storing a few of his personal treasures., A grand-daughter, tidy- 

ing the little mud hut, found the slips of paper and fastened them 

o round the walls by way of ornament. The rest of the family looked 
on with indifference, ornamentation of the one and only room being 
foreign to their traditions. 

One day a Government peon had occasion to call at the hut of 
the muckwa king. It happened to bea cold monsoony day, and 
the person he wanted to see had taken shelter inside. He stood at 

/ the open door and glanced round the room with eyes that grew wide 
~ 4 with astonishment. He could scarcely believe that he saw aright. 
í ' Seventeen thousand rupees in Government notes were fastened in 
f 

d 


neat rows upon the walls of the hut. The fisherman, who rarely 
handled even silver money, his wants never exceeding the limitation 
of copper. knew nothing of bank-notes. He was quickly informed, 
however ; and as no owner could be discovered for them, he became 
i the happy possessor of a part of the sum. With it he bought more 
; nets and logs for boats, and built his house. To this day the family 
is wealthy in nets and fishing tackle and the women have their 
jewels and are rich in comparison with their neighbours. 
tout f° In September, 1877, the building of the harbour at Madras 
s i= had just commenced, and with the coming of the harbour one of the 
callings of the muckwas was considerably curtailed. The landing 
| through the surf was coming to an end. The harbour was not suffi- 
ciently advanced at that date to be of use to the traveller, and L 
A had to pass through the surf as men and women of all ages had 
ry . done before me who wished to visit Madras. The sea was rougher 
than usual for that time of the year, and the prospect of boarding 
the heaving, rocking masulah boat that awaited us with its eight all 
put naked rowers was not inviting. Aided by a friendly ship's 
gil officer and the strong arm of the muckwa commodore of the masulah 
: boat, my husband and I and the luggage were safely transferred. 
$ With short vigorous strokes of their spade-like oars the boatmen 
sent us landward. The boat climbed the large rollers and dipped 


y : 
w into their hollows until the boom ofthe surf filled our ears. Ata 


P signal from the commodore the rowers stopped, and we lay ouio 


22 
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the dreaded barrier for the space ofa minute or so, whilst the pant- 
ing oarsmen recovered their breath and gathered their energies for 
the final effort which was to bring us safe to land. Everything 
depended on the boatmen. With oars in the heaving sea they held 
up the boat until the advent ofa larger wave than usual. At the 
word of command they bent to their work with might and main, ® | 
straining every muscle in one supreme effort. The boat was caught - 
on the crest of the rollerand was driven forward with the impetus 

of the breaking wave, which crumbled beneath the keel into hissing 

foam. A glance backward showed a second roller, almost as big AX 
as the first, towering above the boat now helplessin the boiling | wf 
surf. But the boatmen were too quick for the curling wall of water,  \ 
At a shout from their captain they abandoned their oars and plunged 
waist-deep into the surfand drew the boat onwards. The roller 
fell seething but harmless just short of its stern, With cach break- 
ing wave a rush of water tossed the boat onward until it was safely 
grounded in the long sweep of foam ten to fifteen yards from the 
dry sand. The roar of the»sea and the shouts of the struggling 
muckwas impressed a scene upon the memory that can never be 
obliterated, emphasised as it was with the relief of feeling safe from 
the perils of the ocean. It remained only to lift the passengers 
from the boat and convey them ashore. Seated on arough board I 
was carried by a couple of stalwart muckwas over the creamy foam ; 
and placed upon India’s burning “coral strand,” burning in the throes Sg 
of “the great famine. ” } 


Between Trincomallee on the coast of Ceylon and Calcutta 
onthe Hoogly there is no natural harbour on the shores of the 
peninsula. Until the harbour at Madras was an accomplished fact, F 
the landing upon the Coromandel Coast had to be effected in this (a 
manner. It was attended with frequent accidents in stormy weather. 
Boats were overturned and valuable cargo was lost. Even if only 
partially swamped, much damage was done to perishable goods by 
the sea-water. Sometimes the accidents occurred through bad 
luck; but occasionally they were the result of carelessness on the 
part of the boatmen, a carelessness that was not altogether acciden- 
tal. 

\ 

In spite of his Christian tenets, the muckwa is a thorough Orien- \ | 

tal, sharing with his fellow-countrymen the common traits of 
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character to be found throughout the East. The boatmen of the 
old days traded on the fears of their passengers as they do in other 
ports at the present day, and demanded extra fees after they 
had embarked their passengers, pleading as an excuse that extra 
exertion was necessary to avoid an accident. It is also on record 
that when the baggage was known to have contained valuables, 
they allowed the boat to be upset in the surf, and with a great show of 
concern and devotion they rescued the passengers and received a 
reward for their pains. The unhappy owner of the baggage was 
assured that his property was irretrievably lost in the boiling waves. 
But at night the wily muckwas dived for the precious boxes and 
carried them off to their mud huts where receivers of stolen goods 
were not wanting. 


a 


Through the surf has been carried many a hero who assisted 
in the building up of British India. Every civilian and soldier who 
had a part in establishing British rule through the length and breadth 
of the peninsula had to go through the surf and temporarily be at 
the mercy of the “ infernal imps” of the single-stick. Through the 
surf was carried Clive, the friendless, despondent lad who was 
destined to be one of the greatest of those heroic builders. In the 
same fashion came Sir Eyre Coote and Lord Cornwallis who laid 
a down their lives in India, and whose names will live in history as 
=x longas the fascinating story of British India is told. When the 
` body of the former was transferred from a vault in St Mary’s church 
in the Fort to rest in the family vault at home, it was carried to 
the beach, and the muckwas piloted it through the surf and assisted 
to place the honoured remains on board the Company’s ship. The 
® body of Cornwallis still lies in India. 


Fair women, toiling men, soldiers, traders, statesmen and 
adventurers have listened with beating hearts to the roar of the 
surfand the shouts of the muckwa boatmen as they have passed 
through it ; and they have sent up a silent prayer of thanks to hea- 
ven when they have felt the welcome beat of the boat’s keel upon 
the sand. The passage of the surf is already a thing of the past. 
Some visitors to Madras travel by rail from Bombay and Calcutta ; 

‘others, arriving by sea, land with ease at the pier within the harbour. 
; Y he fisherman alone continues to brave the breakers. Were there 
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twenty harbours, he would prefer to follow in the steps of his for- —.\ ` | 
bears and land upon the open beach, 
Years later I wandered by theshore where my foot first touched 
Indian soil. The sand was strewn with beautiful shells of the palest 
pink, blue and yellow tints. Remembering certain little people — 
who had left me and gone to the old country, I gathered a basket- fo) 
fulto send home. They would serve excellently as counters in the 
Christmas games at which I could not be present, The beach was | 
deserted, but the sea was dotted with log fishing-boats and the | 
muckwas were busy at their calling. A fine stalwart fisherman Ti 
approached, a scarlet handkerchief thrown across his shoulder, some ia D | 
string and netting implements in his hands. In idle curiosity he A 
\ 


stopped to gaze at the Englishwoman. The native of Indiais above 
all things ready to ask questions if his curiosity is aroused. No To 
sense of diffidence or shyness controls his tongue. On the other 
hand, he is equally ready to answer any questions that the stranger 
may putto him and knowing this I began :—“ Who are you and 
where do you live ?” 
«I am of the muckwa caste, and I live over there,” he replied, 
pointing in the direction of the village by the shore where stood 
the diminutive palace of the fisher-king. “What are you doing 
here?” I asked. 
“J am amender of nets. The fishermen at work’”—he bent 
his head towards the little fleet upon the dazzling blue waves, “often 9% _ N 
break their nets; and they come ashore to have them mended at 


once, so that no time may be lost. What is Memsab doing by the sea ? 
“Gathering shells to send to England.” 

«Of what use will they be?” 

“« My children will make playthings of them.’ 

He smiled as he answered—: “The English are a strange people. 
uu, Madam, have taken a lot of trouble to come all this way,”— 
ht of the landing through the surf,—* you spend much money 
cou! try ; and all—for what? To gather a few shells that are 
lue except as playthings for your children !” 4% 
us ted the descendant of the men who welcomed 
) Francis Xavier to the shores of India. 


F. PENNY. 
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THE MYSTERY OF ROBESPIERRE’S SISTER. 


i AS Robespierre, “the incorruptible,” after all, agent of the 

| Comte de Provence? Was it his real iutention to lead the 
Bourbon back to his throne so soon as the guillotine should have 
cleared the road of Girondins, Dantonists and Hebertists ? Napoleon 
Bonaparte has certainly expressed a strong conviction that Robes- 
pierre conspired at playing the part of General Monk : and Mr. 
Bodley in the first of his two volumes on France apparently favours 
that theory. 

It seems probable, (writes Mr. Bodley) that most of the docu- 
mentary evidence was destroyed. Courtois, a regicide member of the 
Convention, was charged with the examination of the papers of Robes- 

_ pierre after his fall, but the report he drew upin 1794 was considered 
\by Robespierre’s sister to be a mendacious compilation. Courtois had, 
cee however, all his correspondence, and seems to have given up to the First 
~* S Consul the letters he, when General Bonaparte, had written to Robes- 
pierre. Courtois was exiled after the Restoration, but M. Decages, the 
favourite and minister of Louis XVIII., was sent after him, just before 
his death in 1816, and got from him twenty letters written by the future 
DEA king to Robespierre. Mlle. Robespierre had a pension granted to her by 
®@ Bonaparte when First Consul, which was continued by Louis XVIIL., till 
1823, when it was stopped for some reasons connected with the Courtois 
papers.” 
It would seem to be inherently improbable that the twenty 
l letters written by the then Comte de Provence to the arch-terrorist 
| will ever be recovered, and so their contents can only be for us a 
matter of conjecture. The researches of M. G. Lenotre, however, 


——— 
- * J.E. C. Bodley: France, Vol. I, p. 89 Note. For Napolcon’s view we are 
y referred to the Memorial de Sainte-Hélène, and the Relation du Docteur O'Meara, 
For the “ Monk Tradition ’’ in France, see Ibid. p. 265, See an interesting passage 


-a a 
in John Morley’s Essay on Robespierre. 
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have thrown some light on the mysterious pension granted first by 
Napoleon, and afterwards by Louis XVIII., to the sister of Maximi- 
lien and Augustin Robespierre. M. Lenotre does not tell his readers 
that the pension granted to Marguerite Robespierre was stopped in 
1823—the fact, as will be seen, should be credited to such esteem as 


we can sincerely entertain for that unfortunate woman. It will also 
t Mlle. Robespierre’s 


h the then Comte de 
the sister's bitter 


be seen, so far as we can see, that it was no 
silence as to the conspiracy of her brother wit 
Provence that was purchased by the pension, but 
denunciation of her brother. 

In the years 1827-30, Marguerite set herself to compose those 
idyllic memoirs of her eldest brother's life in which Maximilien is 
described as the very sweetest and tenderest of all Dame Nature's 
children. The picture is in the taste of the Rousseau school of 
sentimentalists. Maximilien would surely faint at the sight of 
human blood : he weeps like a girl over the dead body of a pet bird : 
he resigns his office as judge in the tribunal of Arras rather than be 
party to the infliction of a capital sentence. How, then, could those 
wicked men of Thermidor have dared to strike at one so gentle and 
unoffending, and when he fell, writes his sister, “ I flung myself into 
the streets, my head awhirl, with trouble and despair at my heart + 
I call for my brothers and look for them : I learn that they are at the 
conciergerie : I rush thither, I claim to see them, I claim it with 
clasped hands : I drag myself on my knees before the soldiers . . 
they shove me away ... .; my reason was lost ; L know not what 
passed . . . . When I came to myself, I was in a prison,” 

The picture is surely pathetic: but alas ! M. Lenotre has remov- 
ed the canvas from behind the oils, and the heroic portrait has 
crumbled to dust. Instead of the heroic scene outside the door of the 
Conciergerie we have the sad fact that the woman, as soon as the 
news of her brother’s arrest reached her ears, prudently fled to the 
house of a certain Dame Beguin, in the Rue du Four-Honoré, where 
the spies of the Comité de Stirelé Générale found her, some days 
after, hidden under the name of “ Citoyenne Carraut.”” Mlle. Robes- 
pierre saved her head by telling a tale of woe in which the gentle 


Maximilien plays any part but that of the tender-hearted elder ~ 


brother. 
The history of Mlle. Robespierre may be very briefly sketched. 
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The Robespierre children—two boys, Maximilien and Augustin, and 
two girls, Marie Marguerite Charlotte and Henriette*—-had lost their 
mother by death, and their father had abandoned them, leaving Arras 
in 1766 never to return. Guffroy,a member of the Comité de Sûreté 
Générale, bore witness: “I know that the Robespierres, from their 
mother’s side, had only 400 livres of income ; their father, who had 
abandoned them, died in hospital at .. . Very well! the two bro- 
thers having made their studies at Louis-le-Grand, sold their capi- 
tal and income in order to sustain themselves : their sister, generous 
and imprudent, despite the prediction of an aunt, also sold for them 
the capital of her 400 livres income, when it was a question of 
aiding them to come to Paris.” Marie and her sister, on the re- 
commendation of the Bishop of Arras, had been brought up at the 
Manresa house of charity at Tournai, where they had been taught 
“to read, to write, to sew and make lace” ; and, on their departure, 
presented with clothes “ convenables a leur état.’ t 

When, therefore, Maximilien, elected to the States-General in 


1789, went to establish himself in Paris, Charlotte practically beg- 


gared herself to enable her brother to pay his way. In addition to 
parting with her patrimony, she even sent Maximilien a sum of one- 
thousand livres, which she had saved up sous by sous, and six silver 
covers which remained over from the ruins of the Robespierre house- 
hold at Arras. 

At Paris the “ Sea-Green ” onet had taken up his residence at the 
house of the carpenter Duplay in the Rue Saint-Honoré, where he 
lived, so Danton said, “ in a circle of fools and gossips,” the object of 
adoring devotion on the part of Madame Duplay and her daughters. 
His hostess did not see why the great man should be bored by an 
insufferable sister, and when Charlotte came to Paris to live with 
Maximilien, although the Duplays found a room for her in their 
house, they were careful to keep her as far from her brother as 
possible and to treat her asa stranger. Having persuaded her 
brother to depart with her, Charlotte left the house; and the two 


* Died young. 
} Lenotre: Parts Révolutionnaire, Vieilles Maisons, Vieux Papiers, Première 


“Série, 22nd Edn 


t Carlyle’s nickname, though founded on an error, will always stick to Robes- 


ierre. 
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established themselves in the Rue Saint-Florentin : but the trophy of 
victory was soon snatched from Charlotte’s hands: Maximilien 
returned to his circle of “fools and gossips” in the Rue Saint- 
Honoré. The next chapter in this curious history may best be told 
in M. Lenotre’s own words:— 


Charlotte, in a state of vexation, remained solitary, and was pre- 
paring herself for an outburst, when Augustin Robespierre saved the 
situation. He had been sent on a mission to the Army of Italy together 
with Ricord, his colleague in the Convention; and he took the step of 
taking his sister with him. Mme. Ricord, a charming and light-hearted 
young woman, was also of the voyage, which commenced gaily. The 
conventionnels en mission had the manners of sovereigns. France was 
crossed in a comfortable berline. At Nice, General Dumerbion and the 
officers made themselves the knights in attendance on the Citoyennes 
Ricord and Robespierre: invitations, pleasure parties, rides on horseback, 
—it was the gay time of Charlotte’s life. Some patriots, who were 
perishing of hunger, quite thought she was “ aping a princess ” : some there 

l were who pelted her with apples when she was entering her box at the 

Í theatre; but strong in her virtue, she cared but little for these trifles. 
Unfortunately, the virtue of Mme. Ricord was of a less robust constitution. 
Augustin Robespierre knew something about this, and as Charlotte 
assumed an air of ruffled dignity, he made use of his power of discretion, 
and gave the order to his sister to leave the army immediately. Furious, 
indignant at this public affront, she purchased a place in a private 
carriage, which was leaving for Paris, and the next day set herself en 
route. 

On her return to the apartments in the Rue Saint-Florentin, 
Charlotte had no other resource but an attempt to make peace with 
her sweetly disposed elder brother, but Madame Duplay would have 
none of this, and the messenger, who brought two pots of sweetmeat 
to the door, was driven away with the curt order: “Take those 
back: I don’t want her to poison Robespierre.” Sterner measures 
were, indeed, thought necessary by the good folk inthe Rue Saint 
Honoré. Charlotte was allowed an audience with the great philan- 

$ thropist: he betrayed a tender anxiety for his sister, and recom- 
mended her to return to Arras under the charge of his friend Joseph 
Lebon, who was about to return to his proconsulate on the following 
_ day. Charlotte consented. On the way to Arras, Lebon was paying all 
k attention to the comfort of Mlle. Robespierre, but, the destina- 
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tion reached, he found it necessary to denounce his fair companion 
as “an aristocrat.” Well might the poor woman tremble : for, as 
M. Lenotre says: 

All Lebon’s personal following were devoted to Robespierre : the 
beau Daillet, the important person of the tribunal, was at such a point of 
intimacy with Maxmilien that he provided him with his cravats: Darthé, 
the public accuser, Lebon’s friend, received the word of order direct from 
the Duplays’ house, with which he corresponded regularly; and, even in 
prison, Charlotte found herself ina land of personal acquaintance : her 
cousin by blood, Carraut, has been setup there as the pilferer of the 
detained: men and women had to place themselves naked before him: 
he shook out their clothes, turned out their pockets, and made the discon- 
tented hold their tongues by bragging of the esteem in which “his virtuous 
parent,” Robespierre, held him. 

From the veritable den of iniquity, which the prison of Arras 
had become under the “virtuous” administration of Maximilien’s 
“virtuous” allies, Charlotte, by good fortune, made her escape. For a 
time she obtained protection from an enemy ofher brother's, Florent 
Guyot, the Commandant at Lille, who brought her back to Paris. 
Afraid to return to the Rue Saint-Florentin, she went to the 
house ofa friend, the wife of a certain Laporte, whom the Revolution 
had lifted up from the toils of a glover-perfumer to the dignity of a 
Judge. And at the house of the Citoyenne Laporte, Mile. Robes- 
pierre was living on the gth of Thermidor, when Maximilien met his 
doom, and when his admiring sister was visited with the strange 
lapse of memory which we have already described. 

Such, then, is in brief the story of the sister of the two Robes- 
pierres as the old documents inthe National Archives of Paris have 
revealed it to the skilled eyes of an eminent French antiquary. The 
woman who had so generously parted with her all in order to help 
her brethren on in the world is thus the victim of the younger brother's 
lust and the elder brothers cruelty. How welcome this pathetic 
story must have been to the men who, not so much for horror of 
the deeds of the Terror, as for the safety of their own skins, and 
the fulfilment of their own ambitions, had brought Robespierre to 
his end! To Bonaparte, whom ‘Mme. de Stael characterised as a 
“Robespierre on horseback,” and to Louis XVIIL, the ex posureoft 
Maximilien by the hand of his own sister would surely have been 
worth far more than 2,000 francs a year spent in subsidising an un- 
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fortunate old spinster. Here we have Napoleon, himself indebted 
to Maximilien’s favours, himself believing that the arch-terrorist was 
i in intention a re-incarnation of General Monk, and Louis XVIII.. 
the correspondent and perhaps the fellow-conspirator of Robespierre» 
paying Robespierre’s own sister to blacken her brother’s already 
blasted memory! Is the story by which Charlotte saved her life 
| after Thermidor IXth, and by which she earned her scanty income— 
_ ‘is it true ? 

| Certain it isthat she lived to repent ofthe tale of woe she once 
j published from the house-tops. There are the Mémoires, the manu- 
j script of which was ofund at the house in which she died and 
| published by some Robespierrist in 1834. At her funeral an oraison 
Juncbre, written by Laponneraye (at the time in detention at 
| Sainte-Pelagie,) was read to the little knot of Robespierrisies who 
| had assembled “ pour donner une leçon au pouvoir.’ ‘ No, virtuous. 
and ill-starred Maxmilien,” ran the declamation, “thy sister has not 
forsworn thee. Sister of Robespierre, tear thyself, for an instant 
| from the arms of death, appear to us once more, and tell us if ever, 
in thy thoughts, thy good and unhappy brother has ceased to be 
cherished and revered, and if ever thou has ceased to render homage 
to his virtues.” By way of answer to this invocation, the last deed 
and testament of Charlotte Robespierre has revealed itself to M. 
Lenotre. Among a heap of old papers at a notary’s office he found: 
it, and pinned to it was the envelope with the seals broken by the 
notary on the day of Charlotte's death—1st August, 1834. 


“ Wishing, before paying to nature the tribute which all mortals owe 
to him, to make known my feelings in regard to the memory of my eldest 
brother, I declare that I have always known him as a man full of virtue: 
I protest against all the letters contrary to his honour which have been. 

attributed to me, and, further, wishing to dispose of that which I shall 

leave at my decease, I appoint as my universal heir Mlle. Reine Louise 

Victoire Matheu. : 

4 “ Done and written by my hand, at Paris, 6th February, 1828.. 
“ Marie Marguerite Charlotte de Robespierre.” 

The pension granted to Mile. Robespierre had been withdrawn, 
nd during the last years of her life, she lived under the assumed. 
ne of “ Mme, Carraut.” Great was the surprise in the neighbour- 
d of her home in the Rue de la Fontaine (now the Rue de la 
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Pitié), close to the Jardin des Plantes, when the tidings spread 
abroad on the evening of August 1, 1834, that the old lady who had 
that morning sent away the curé with the remark, “ she had all her 
life long practised virtue and would die with a pure and peaceful 
conscience,” was a sister of Robespierre. Why this secrecy ? 

It is, no doubt, an essential of the charm of M. Lenotre’s series 
of Vieilles Maisons, Vieux Papiers, that while he gives us the little 
details which are in their way so pathetic and illuminative, he, in the 
end, either leaves us with an impression that behind the story he 
has traced there lies some hidden mystery, or else makes an appeal 
to a duty of charity that is developed and strengthened by the 
appeal. If her past had been what the old documents at the National 
Archives of Paris reveal, surely there are few of us who, in pity for 
our own inevitable judgment, could blame the frail woman who saved 
her life by ruining the reputation of her dead brother. Even the 
nil nisi bonum is more than we poor mortals can live upto! M. 
Lenotre, faithful to detail, tells us of the various dresses found in 
Mlle. Robespierre’s wardrobe at her death, and of the lithograph 
portrait of Maximilien (valued at two francs, only) which hung on her 
dismal walls, and the crayon sketch of the gay Augustin. Suni 
lachrymae rerum! We feel the pathos of these details, but can we 
frame any conception of the woman who, from time to time, contra- 
dicted herself so boldly? For my part, I believe that the story she told 
to the Comité de Sûreté Générale is substantially true , but, ] believe 
that, in the end, love prevailed over the sense of grievous wrong—a 
God-given love in itself infinitely remote from that miserable Rousseau 
verbiage of “ virtue” which was the only language the poor woman 
could find to express what the best that was m her was “ making for.” 

Ido not think that Marie Marguerite Charlotte Robespierre was 
a saint malgré lui, but L do think she was a conspicuous exponent of 
that love whose very nature it isto think no evil. Yet with this 
great love for one so unworthy of it, I think human pride must 
have been humanly intermingled. Let me, therefore, close this 
article with a passage from the book to which I have so often 


referred. 

« She had at Nice met with young Bonaparte, who, neglecting 
nought that might serve his purpose, showed himself full of attention 
for her. When she saw him in his turn grow great, and take the 
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place of the little lawyer of Arras in the transient idolatry of the 
crowd, her regrets would revive. Was not that supreme position to 
which the hero was elevating himself just what fortune had designed 
for Maximilien ? And when the Emperor, on his coronation day, 
crossed Paris to get himself consecrated by the Pope, while the 
superb procession defiled past her, must she not have had a sort of 
vision of that other fête long since gone by, when her brother—he 
too, for a day, master of the destinies of France-instituted the Su- 
preme Being? The new beginning of things would have been for 
her full of bitterness ; and glances must not she have cast at that 
carriage of glass and gold in which the princesses shone resplendent 
—the sisters of the poor artillery officer whom she remembered so 


humble and obsequious ? If only fate had willed it, she herself 


Would have been there in that place... Why not? Had not 
Fouché, long ago, when he smelt which way the wind was blowing, 
asked her hand in marriage ? She would have been a duchess to-day. 
How sad she must have been when once again she found herself 
back in the quiet street where she had taken refuge ! The neigh- 
bours from their doors would greet her ‘Good-day, Mme. Carraut.’” 


WALTER K. FIRMINGER. 
Kilderpore Vicarage. 
Calcutta. 
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A PLEA FOR THE INVESTIGATION AND STUDY 
OF ASTROLOGY. 


Ie 
“7 “HE origin of Astrology lies buried in antiquity, nay, it may safely 
be asserted that its beginning was coeval with the advent of 
man on this planet. The honour of the first attempts to discover 
astrological laws belongs to India, like that of those in other sciences 
and arts : though it must be admitted that in course of time, our 
astrology became indebted to Egypt, Greece, China, and Arabia, for 
its development to its present dimensions. However, no other 
country can boast such a continuous study and extensive progress of 
this science. Certain circumstances which have brought about stagra- 
tion in India of other branches of knowledge, have had the same 
effect on astrology. 

Observation (or experiment) and modification (or correction) 
are the true factors in all scientific progress. But in these directions 
we have fallen victims to lethargy both on account of want of 
sufficient State patronage, and on account of the indifference and 
stolid passivity of the exponents of the science. 

Legion are the objections raised against Astrology. A few Of 
the main objections may be here mentioned. One of these is thay 
Astrology is not a science. It is merely an imposture, a mere 
phantom of superstitious people. When primeval man was in a state 
of ignorance, he had no knowledge of the laws which govern the 
changes in this world, but he had such a strong faith in causation, that 
he began a search for the laws. He was led to form various theories, 
and of these Astrology is one. This he accepted without exami- 
nation or test. Thus Astrology is a fictitious (bogus) science : 
it has no foundation in truth and derives no support from experience 
being purely hypothetical, its predictions are not confirmed b 
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experience. If its predictions are ever fulfilled, that is purely N 
accidental ; there is no rational connection between its accepted laws 
and the evolutions of the world, and therefore, no such science can j 


exist, 

Another objection is that even if the predictions are verified by 
experience, so long as a rationale is not suggested, the laws cannot a?) 
attain to the dignity of science. Yet another objection is, that though 
the science may be true, what earthly use can we make ol it? 

For the fundamental proposition of the science is that the affairs of 
this world, individual and general, are governed by the motions and : fa 
positions of stars and planets, so that all human affairs are wholly 
under their influence, while these movements are solely guided by 
dynamical laws. These laws, again, are true for all times and 
places, so that for any given moment the positions of the stars and 
planets will form a definite configuration, and as this latter determines 
the changes and the nature of these changes, there is not the least 
possibility of man being able to achieve even a modicum of change, 
i “Thus man having no free will, there can arise no question of his 
i duty, responsibility and effort. There can be no duty and no effort 
where there is no freedom. If, then, every human affair is thus 
predetermined or pre-ordained, to what use can man turn his 
knowledge of Astrology ? If everything is predestined and inevit- 
able, to know or not to know what is going to happen, and when it } 
is going to happen, would least affect his comforts. j D í 
Such are some of the main objections against Astrology. Even if } 
it be possible and desirable to answer all such objections in a 
methodic and scientific way, this would not be the proper place to do 
They will be discussed elsewhere. * 
i At present we are concerned with a particular inquiry only, viz., 
how are we circumstanced, and whether Astrology influences our 
ions at present ? As a result of this inquiry we shall find that 


@)) 


Even in the case of the latter, we shall find that though they 
faith in Astrology, their conduct in life, all the same, is guided 
y its rules. W 


icle will welcome all communications briefiy setting 
Astrology that may be forwarded to him. 
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influence over our actions. Some act in accordance with its dictates 
through faith, while others, because they cannot do otherwise under 
the present circumstances. Again, there are those who openly 
manifest their faith in the science, and there are those who lack that 
courage, and therefore take great care to show in conversation and 
discussion that they have no faith, but the conduct of both is influ- 
enced by an inward regard for it. In short, Astrology has acquired so 
much influence over our conduct in life that the study, examination 
and modification of the rules of Astrology would, therefore, appear 
highly desirable. 


The West for centuries has been engaged in the advance of science 
and knowledge. We own that Astrology has lost much of its former 
hold on the minds of the people of the West, who are distinguished 
for their work in the field of science and art. Astrology has not, how- 
ever, completely disappeared from the field even among them. It 
would not be correct to suppose that this science has been altogether 
thrown aside by the people of the West, as antiquated and unsound. 
Of late, Astrology has been attracting fresh attention and its 
study is being revived. Ordinary people as well as learned men 
have been evincing greater interest for this science than formerly. 
The tendency towards the study of the science is steadily on the 
increase; it is being subjected to scientific investigation and 
endeavour is being made to systematise it and impart to it a scientific 
regularity. How strong so ever may be our faith in Astrology and 
however extensive our store of knowledge, we must confess that our 
people have become very inactive and indifferent in matters of 
investigation and progress. We have no idea of the amount of 
research and the systematic and continued efforts that are being 
brought to the service of the science inthe West. Lectures are 
being delivered and associations have be en formed for the study and 
spread of the science, magazines, extensively devoted to it, are issued 
regularly, and astrological questions are discussed and experiences 
recorded and collated. The West has thus been busily investigating 
and studying the science. It would, therefore, be expected that 
the East should come forward to contribute its share to the work. 


Supposing, for argument’s sake, thatthe science has not yet 
proved its truth indisputably and that experience has not confirmed its 


claims invariably, or even that the basis of the science is uncertain or 
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unsound, it would appear necessary that we should undertake to 
investigate its claims. Its claims to popular acceptance and regard 
and its claims for truthfulness are of such long standing as to 
establish a prescriptive right, and its power is so strong and its sphere 
of influence so extensive that even if it were thought desirable to 
evict or overthrow it, it would not be feasible without , such 
investigation. There is no possible alternative but to undertake 
the investigation. If in this ordeal it should come out successful, 
it would then be regarded with more favour and studied with 
greater care and thus rendered more useful. If, however, it should 
be found to be spurious, we should at any rate have the credit of 
delivering the public from the trammels of error and superstition. 
In fine, consider it from whatever point you like, the investigation 
of the claims of this science is highly desirable. 

What are the lines on which such investigation should be carried 
on, and if such task was ever before undertaken, how it has fared, 
and what obstacles occurred in the attempt, and how such obstacles 
were removed, are questions, which we propose to deal with here. 

Il. 

Now that it has been shown why it is necessary to investigate 
the science of Astrology, we propose to discuss the best methods of 
investigation, and consider whether such task was ever undertaken, 
and, if so, with what success. We shall also endeavour to weigh the 
difficulties of the task and to suggest the best way to minintise them. 

A science can be examined in two ways. The theory or the 
fundamental principles on which it is based may be shown to be not 
only reasonable and consistent with our knowledge and belief, but to 
be demonstrable by reference to simple experiences or to be almost 
self-evident. If such a theory and such principles be further shown 
ultimately to depend upon and to be connected with the principles of 
physical sciences, they will readily appeal to the modern scientists. 
Though we may not be able to connect such a theory with modern 
physical sciences, we cannot do without a theory. A theory must be 
formed first, and then all the propositions and rules of the science must 
be deduced therefrom. This isa very difficult task ; there are, however, 
many sciences which cannot be so derived and explained, and yet 
their claim to such appellation is admitted and recognised by all. 
This is the case with almost all imperfect and progressive sciences 
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lt is no wonder, then, if we are not able to employ the first mode in 
the investigation of Astrology. It is possible that a theory, though 
incorrect in the nature of things, may still serve as the basis of a 
progressive science, for, if the inferences drawn from it be often 
found to agree with experience, it is not altogether essential for the 
truth of a science that the theory on which it may be based should be 
absolutely correct. The Ptolemaic theory of planetary system has 
been proved to be wrong, while the Copernican theory and Kepler’s 
laws have now found general acceptance, and we look upon them as 
true to nature; but motions of planets, their conjunctions and 
eclipses and such other phenomena could be predicted by computa- 
tion based on Ptolemaic theory, and they agreed well with experience. 
Our Indian theory of planetary motion, though differing a little from 
the Ptolemaic, was similar in many respects. The predictions of our 
astronomers about eclipses, conjunctions, etc., based on our own 
theory, fairly agreed with observation, and yet neither Ptolemy’s 
followers nor our Indian astronomers had heard either of the 
Copernican theory or the laws of Kepler or had the least knowledge 
of Newton’s laws of motion. We thus see that a correct theory—a 
theory true to nature—is not an urgent necessity to establish the 
truth of a science or to render it acceptable, provided we can show 
that the majority of predictions made, agree with experience. A 
theory is accepted when the predictions turn out true, 


‘Hence, even if the first and exact mode of investigation be 
not practicable, there.is yet a second mode of investigating the 
truth of Astrology. Here we have to make predictions in conformity 
with the accepted rules of the science and observe their coincidence 
in the majority of cases with phenomena as they occur. If in this 
course we meet with some cases of failure, they are to be utilised to 
form or reform the laws of the science. This mode of investigation 
—of testing ules by verification—is not only useful but acceptable 
to all and even popular. In short, it is necessary to lay 
down some hypothesis for the investigation of a science, and if 
possible to show that it is based on and is not inconsistent with the 
principles of physical sciences, but as all inductive sciences are 
originally constructed on the strength and with the help of repeated 
observation, and as ascience loses its practical importance if its con- 


clusions areat variance with experience, prediction and verification 
23 
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are sure guides in investigation. A theory need not be in perfect ac- J 
cordwithnature. It must also be noted that the agreement of predic- 

tions with facts need not be very close or exact, for no science can 
boast of an exact correspondence between its abstract conclusions and 
concrete experience. 

| It will thus be seen that, though the first mode of establishing 

j the truth of a science may be found difficult to adopt, we, in this 

f country, should at least employ the second mode as readily accept- 

able to all and as easy of accomplishment. 

When a prediction turns out true, our faith in the science is 
naturally strengthened. But sometimes we have to rest content \ 
with being able to account for a phenomenon after it has happened. 
This, therefore, may be regarded asa third mode of investigating a 
science, but this is not a sure or convincing method. In using it we 
are naturally tempted to arrive at a forced agreement between facts 

and theory and to attach greater value to favourable circumstances 
and less to unfavourable ones. Thus this mode of justifying a science 
does not meet with favour in many quarters, but it cannot be regarded 
as either a useless or an improper method merely on that ground, 
for the progress of many of our sciences is attained by this method 
alone. A theory cannot be set aside merely because it fails in some 
cases. Inthe world of reality a phenomenon is generally the joint 


effect of many causes. Science, however, cannot take note of all such 
$ y 


causes, as many of them may lie outside its scope ; it can deal with 
only one class of causes and it cannot include in its judgment causes 
_ which it is not its obvious purpose to investigate. Therefore, when 
its conclusions are not borne out by experience, we are forced to | 
resort to the mode of explaining the divergence. All sciences have 
to follow this course, which is liable to be abused or over-used, and g \ 
the popular mind is seldom satisfied or convinced. Again, one course : 
: me y produce one or many of several effects. To be on the safer side, 
t e man of science has to make predictions very cautiously, has to 
dd provisos and limitations or has to make them very general : if 
ws the last method, he lays himself open to the charge of 


fe 
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wise clue, to look to probabilities and then make specific predictions ; 
he has to take the risk of a failure, and has to explain whenever 
predictions and facts are at variance. This method does not seem 
faulty to those who have faith in the science, but it cannot produce 
conviction in the mind of the sceptic. 

There is evidence enough to show that when Astrology was 
being built up as a science, the builders had formed a theory of their 


-own or had laid down some general principles. Whether such a 


basis was the result of actual long-continued observation or was due 
to supernatural vision or inspiration, there are no means to judge. 
In the present day, we have given up the study of supernatural 
sciences, and thus the esoteric continuity has long been interrupted, 
and we have now acquired a frame of mind which regards the 
supernatural as impossible; we are not also prepared to believe 
that the ancients had made any great development in the study of 
natural sciences. The history of modern sciences shows that their 
growth has been gradual and slow ; no such slow stages of 
evolution discover themselves to our view in the history of the 
ancients ; we, therefore, are loth to admit that the ancients had 
attained to any eminence in the development of natural sciences, 
Whatever may be the knowledge of the ancients of natural sciences, 
it would appear clear that the ancients did not follow the modern 
method of accounting for every phenomenon on the material hypo- 
thesis. At any rate we do not discover any such hypothesis in the 
worxs of the ancients. In more modern times, many works have 
been written on Astrology, but there is not a trace of theory to be 
found in them, nay, we may safely assert that there has not been a 
single work written with a critical intent. While we see the West 
engaged in trying to establish a connection between Astrology and 
Natural Sciences, the East is—it is to be regretted—sleeping in utter 
indifference. Though no such attempts have been made or though 
they may be difficult to be undertaken, it is necessary for us to 
form a rational theory as the basis of Astrology. 

The perusal of the works of ancient authors shows that they 
proceed on some theory as their basis ; what that theory was, 
whether it was derived from long-continued observation or whether 
it occurred to them as inspiration, are not very important questions. 
Such questions have not been finally settled in respect of other 
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sciences as well. It has been said above that a theory need not be 
true to nature, and what is essential is that the conclusions based 
on it mtist be confirmed by experience. The test of experience is, 
then, the main point and probably the only one that appeals to the 
popular mind. Such a test is being constantly used in respect of 
Astrology. People are every day enquiring into their own future, 
whether their stars are favourable or unfavourable, what good or 
evil is in store for them, and soon. If the astrologers’ replies to 
their queries turn out correct, they put the faith in the science 
and its exponents. Otherwise they reject both. But this indi- 
vidual questioning cannot, however, be looked upon as a methodic 
or scientific enquiry. Public faith cannot follow individual 
faith, for the range of the latter is from blind credulity to widest 
scepticism. The experience of these cannot claim any scien- 
tific influence. Such divergent experience should be collected and 
sifted to stand as an aid to scientific investigation. Few have 
made any attempt to collect such experience, to systematise it and to 


give it the character of scientific evidence. It appears from the 


different opinions held on different questions by old Acharyas, that 
such systematisation and sifting were current in old times. Every 
old writer on Astrology seems to have been engaged in collecting 
facts and in generalising from them according to his own lights. In 
modern works we do not find even this mode of treatment. The 
modern writers have toiled merely to string together the teachings 
of the old writers, never pausing to criticise or discuss. This practice 
of merely mirroring the opinions of the ancients has gone so far that 
the very word “ evidence,” which really means “ facts,” has come to 
mean “citation.” The tendency to give the results of one’s own 
experiences or the conclusions of the ancients has given way before 
the custom of giving “ample quotations.” If modern writers at all 
evince a progressive tendency, it is in the direction of undue 
extension of the allegories used by the ancients. The old writers 
introduced allegories to help the memory and imagination of their 
students. But when these allegorical statements came into the 
hands of uncritical students and a clue to their meaning was los 
through lapse of time, the allegories came to be looked upon a 


“facts.” The principle became over-shrouded in mystery and the ` 


allegories became all-important. We find many instancesin the history 
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of the world where substance has been superseded by form or 
an idea supplanted by a metaphor. When once the clue to truth is 
lost, imagination or fancy knows no bounds. When the reins of 
fancy are relaxed, the allegories assume exaggerated and gigantic 
proportions. In order to indicate in a clear manner, the sovereign 
dignity and power of the Sun, he is symbolised as the “king,” and 
when the original intention is lost sight of, fancy is on the alert to 
provide him with a queen, a retinue, ministers, spies, heralds, 
banners, etc. Long experience having suggested that the third 
house in a nativity signifies the native’s relationship with his brothers 

the fourth with the mother, the seventh with the wife and so on 

fancy extends the principle and recommends the consideration, from 
one and the same house, of matters relating to the following pairs— 
“children’s brothers and sisters,” “and wife,” “ mother’s mother,” 
and “wife” “father-in-law” and “mother.” It isno wonder, then, that, 
under these circumstances, such undue extension of fact and allegory 
should have the effect of removing traces of any possible relation that 
might originally have existed between the theory of Astrology and 
the physical sciences. Every critical reader will be able to see that 
many of the legends in the Puranas have had their basis in natural 
phenomena. The stories of Rudra and Prajapati, of Rohini and 
Krittikas, are doubtless based on particular configurations in the 
heavens. But the allegorical descriptions have been so bold and 
strong that at the present time we cannot bear the suggestion that 
they have no historic basis, but have originated in heavenly configu- 
ration. 


The above remarks have been made in reference to modern 
works written on the basis of those of the ancients. In more recent 
times some pamphlets and magazines have been published on 
Astrology. Critical remarks have found place in them, we admit ; 
but this critical portion is of very limited extent, and is not so 
extensive as it should be, and the attempt has not been made 
with a simple view to investigate the science. The present works 
seldom go beyond setting forth and explaining the opinions and 


p conclusions of the writers themselves. Their writings do not set 
V . : : 
‘forth facts and considerations as amply as the subject demands. 


They have published the results of their own individual experience 
and thought. As the men engaged in this work are experts, it is not 
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to be supposed that their opinions have no scientific value ; but they 
have not furnished such evidence and such facts as would enable any 
modern thinker—who has the desire—to study the facts for himself 
and form a judgment of his own on them. In short, what is required 
is a collection of facts and evidence accessible to all seekers of 
truth ; and we are sorry to find that no such work has been yet 
attempted ina systematic way. Such a collection can be made in 
two ways: (1) To collect the horoscopes of historically eminent per- 
sons, so that by making predictions from them, agreement or other- 
wise with experience can be observed; (2) To collect reliable natal K, 
data and historical accounts corresponding to these data which may 

enable us to observe agreement of predictions with facts. A few \ 
attempts have been made in the first direction, but they are too few 

to be ever scientifically useful. It is rash from a scientific point 

of view to rush to conclusions and generalisations based upon a 

very limited number of cases, and if ever there has occurred any | 
mischief greater than another in Astrology it is that of too hasty ! 
generalisations. The rule derived from insufficient and unextended 
observation is liable to be disproved ultimately. Itis owing to the | 
absence of such precaution mainly that Astrology has grown to its 
present unwieldy and complex dimensions. It is our opinion that 
pruning of the overgrowth is more necessary than adding and 
engrafting. The current magazines and such other works are doing” > Q 
valuable service in their own way ; but they do not obi 
much to scientific investigation. :This can be very easily judged 
from the way in which they deal with the theme. The matter of 
their works may be generally distributed under the following 
heads :—1. Translation or transliteration of some old works (without 
any comments or criticisms generally). 2, Horoscopes (without 
corresponding events). 3. Horoscopes referring to individuals who 
have marked physical defects or mental idiosyneracies (without any 
guarantee that the times of births have been correctly noted). 4. 
Theory of Astrology, giving only the results of the author's experi- 
ence and the result of his deliberation (without the grounds ana" 
the facts on which his conclusions have been based). 5. Lessons nie 
Astrology (without any attempt either to show consistency or >. 
otherwise with some fixed principles), There is no material sup- 
plied which others may examine for themselves. There are here 
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and there a few remarks of their own ; but there is no way left open 
for personal investigation. Again, there is no settled standard or 
theory followed, while making predictions ; sometimes, the Sayan 
system is followed and when that is found to fail, the Nirayan 
system is resorted to. Each of any two opposing and inconsistent 
systems find promiscuous acceptance. In short, the attempt is only 
to form a large collection ona cyclopzdic scale, and very little 
thought is bestowed on clearness, reliability and  iscrimination. 
Such a state of things reflects a degree of indifference towards “ truth- 
seeking,” and this extensive collection is of little use to the work of 
investigation. 


Horoscopes of eminent and well-known persons present special 
advantages and facilities in the investigation of the science of Astro- 
logy. The history of these persons is generally well-known and 
beyond the pale ofdoubt. The value of the predictions made from 
their horoscopes is, however, not always certain. These eminent 
persons are generally obscure at birth and they rise to eminence 
merely by their efforts. The times of their births, therefore, are 
not generally correctly noted and their horoscopesare not, therefore, 
thoroughly reliable. If the foundation itself is not sure, the reader 
can well imagine what value can be attached tothe structure raised 
on it. For instance, His Highness Sir Sayaji Rao Gaikwar is well- 
known to all andhas attainedto a degree of eminence. His life is 
before the eye ofthe public, and, if necessary, even his diary may be 
made accessible to all, but who can say with certainty that the horo- 
scope which now passes for his own, is reliable. Such horoscopes are 
the results of astrological skill ; from scant data and on the hypothesis 
that Astrology is a thoroughly reliable science, such astrological 
feats are accomplished. Predictions are made on a conjectural 
basis. We do not mean to say that verification of such predictions 
has no scientific value; what we mean to say is that such horoscopes 
will be treated as valuable by those only who have faith in Astro- 
logy; they cannot be used to convince those who have no such 

piaith. We can, therefore, safely assert that if there be any doubt 
yor even a room for doubt as to the authenticity of these horoscopes 


_~ and their data, they cannot help us materially in our investigation. 


It is, therefore, desirable and necessary that we should direct our 


attempts to form a collection of reliable horoscopes. If the times 
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of births are correctly obtained, a sure foundation will be laid. 
But mere reliable horoscopes will not suffice; reliable accounts of 
the corresponding lives must be secured, and if they are not already 
published or known, they must be made available for publication. 
When such a reliable basis is secured, the task of prediction and veri- 
fication will be comparatively easy. There is, however, a minor diffi- 
culty : in a horoscope calculation the apparent local time of birth and 
of the ascendant and the determination of the planetary situation for 
the moment of birth, play very important parts. It has been found 
that some of the professional astrologers commit errors in calculat- 
ing the apparent local time. The mathematical and astrological 
knowledge ofmany of our professionals is very limited, and, therefore, 
nativities calculated by some of them require revision. The task ` . 
of revision is, however, rendered very difficult, if not impossible, by 

the astrologers themselves. They do not note down the data 

supplied ; and they leave no way to examine the free manipulation 

of such data made to secure conformity with some astrological theory 

of the times of births, which they believe to be true. All trace of 

the original data is thus lost to the future. 


In passing, we may mention that the knowledge of many of 
our so-called astrologers is very defective. There are no facilities 
for making observations. Scarcely one ina thousand has ever had 
the opportunity of making practical scientific observation, as a test » e 
and guide. Astrologers have to follow old authors blindly and to dj 
regard their word as law. Fora thorough and ready grasp of f 
Astronomy and Astrology, one must be acquainted with Geometry, 

Algebra, Trigonometry and Logarithms. The knowledge of our 

astrologers generally does not extend beyond the first four simple q 
Rules of Arithmetic, Square Root and a little of Algebra. They do 
not even care to know Vulgar Fractions or Decimals. This is a matter 
much to be regretted. An astrologer must know something of the 
visible heavens and the celestial globe. He must also know a little 
of dynamics. This is not the place to enquire where the blame for 
this state of things should rest, and for the present we may pass 
over the question by throwing all blame on “Time.” We must 
recognise it to be our duty to remove these defects. Howsoever 
the evils may have crept in, to remove them is our duty and to 
shirk it would be a grave sin. In the absence of any observatory 
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of our own—really a painful and surprising reflection on our incapacity 
—we must accept the results of western research and work; but we 
must also try to stand on our own legs. No better andsurer friend 
than self-reliance can be had. It is we who must work for our own 
sake, and not others. 

To recapitulate : we see that the first thing we ought to do in 
the matter of investigation of Astrology is to set about collecting 
precise natal data and reliable accounts of the corresponding lives. 
We must also try, as far as possible, to eliminate all errors in com- 
putation and to aim at precision. Then and then alone will the 
task of investigation be rendered smooth and easy. 


(Zo be concluded.) 


R. S. ATHAVLE. 
Indore. 
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THE PROBLEM OF ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM. 


ECENT events at Surat must have conjured up many historical 

Hf reminiscences regarding that city. It was in 1664 that Sivaji, the 
Rs Mahratta chief, first looted Surat. He repeated the process in 1669-70. 
a From that time until 1676 Mahratta raids were renewed almost every 
year, but at last the wall of defence that had occupied a dozen years in 

the building was completed, and the predatory attacks came to an end, 

; for the city was secure against them. Yet now, in the twentieth century, 

j it might almost be said that Surat has been raided again, and this time also 
by the Mahrattas. The attack has not been of the old character, it has not 

= been directed against the city or its permanent population or their pro- 
perty. Purely political, its object has been to coerce, and, failing this, to 
demoralise, a political organisation. Itis not Surat in this case but the 
Indian National Congress around which a great wall of defence has to be 
built, if the Congress is to continue to exist. To Surat belongs the fame 
-of having been the venue of the struggle, the scene of a disaster that was 
_ due to no victory. Surat is the stage whence a great political lesson has 


at 
‘ now to seek inspiration of a hopeful kind from it rather than magnify the 


_ importance of its pessimistic aspect, which is perhaps likely to- catch the 
eye of the observer before he realises that there are also other aspects 


lly beneficial, Already men have learnt that Moderation 
> fairly regarded as an indication of weakness or dubiety. 

y is aping the benefits of a reaction against 

uld indu reader take this to be merely 


-2 SET 
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an Anglo-Indian view, he is invited to ascertain that of his own country- 
men, and to make it public. For the time appears to be ripe for serious 
eflorts on the part of both Indians and Anglo-Indians to come to a 
better mutual understanding than has yet been reached. To this end it 
is desirable that the true position of each should be comprehended, that 
their mutual relations should be free from the harmful influence of 
misrepresentations, and that the aims of each should be realised by the 
other and, as far as may be, promoted instead of being thwarted. 


At this point it may be remarked that an entirely satisfactory adjust- 
ment of the mutual relations between the two communities is never likely 
to be effected by means that have nothing but political or administrative 
reform as their object. There are a number of social questions, factors 
in a very complex problem, to which every sincere seeker after reform 
must attach importance. There are men, indeed, who hold that the 
solution of the social problem must precede that of the political. This 
may bea correct view, but our present remarks are concerned specially with 
certain sections of the problem of improved administration. The above 


digression is meant to serve no other purpose than to acknowledge the 


existence of an intimate connection between the political and the social 
progress of a people. 

Of the prospects of a compromise between the Moderate and the 
Extremist parties in India, nothing need be said here. A more interesting 
point for consideration is the probability or possibility of an understand- 


ing between Indians and Anglo-Indians of moderate views. At present 


here is visible on all sides a degree of race prejudice that is creditable 
to neither of the two communities. Is this to continue, is it to increase ? 
Unless both sides adopt new tactics, an answer in the affirmative would 
appear to be the only proper one. These remarks are intended to sug- 
gest, ina general way, a change of tactics. What seems to be needed, 
in the first place, is that Indians and Anglo-Indians should seek points of 
agreement. For years past their chief desire has been to discover 
points of disagreement, which are all too easily to be found. That is not 
the way in which friendships are formed or maintained. While the 
spirit of dissent or dissension is encouraged, men can scarcely expect that 
of brotherhood to spread far and wide ongi the land, though it is this 
latter spirit that ought to be encouraged. 


Let us not dwell on this point, nor seek to fix the blame on one side © 


or to apportion it between the two. Agreernent is what ought to be 


aimed at, and disagreements should be discussed solely with an eye tog 
their removal. Itcan scarcely be necessary to advance arguments 
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support of this assertion. Indians and Anglo-Indians are fellow-subjects 
of the Crown. If their rights and privileges are unequal, they are still 
British subjects and should stand together instead of apart. The im- 
mediate aim of Indians should be to assure the abolition of their present 
disabilities, and to enlist the co-operation of Anglo-Indians to the utmost 
extent possible. It can scarcely be doubted that there is common ground 
upon which both communities can meet in full agreement. To demar- 
cate that ground and to make it the base of operations, should be regarded 
by both communities as a primary duty. This done, time would indicate 
the paths along which the two might travel together in complete harmony, 
attaining by degrees to new privileges and a wider liberty. Butif this is 
to be effected, there must be determined efforts to agree as to certain 
matters. A long list of these might be given, but a discussion of them 
would involve a departure from that policy of generalisation which has 
been deliberately adopted as the most suitable to remarks which are in 
no way intended to be dogmatic. When the turn from abstract prin- 
ciples to concrete applications is made, the risk of dissensions will become 
greater; but in these days those very risks are aggravated because of 
the absence of the sound foundation that should first be constructed in 
the form of an agreement regarding basic principles. Suffice it here, 
therefore, to submit that, of those matters concerning which agreement 
ought to be sought, and might probably be found, not the least important 
are such as may be regarded as essential to the fixing of astandard of 
administration; for one of the chief objects of an agreement of the kind 
now alluded to must be to determine the relations between the State and 
the people for the time being, and to provide for their readjustment as 
occasion for this may arise. 

Now to suggest a definite direction for initial strivings after a basis 
of agreement. 

Most of the cultured Indians who are keenly interested in the sub- 
ject of political and administrative reform have doubtless studied the 
writings of Herbert Spencer. Possibly many are not in full accord with 
this author's dicta. It may well be that some will say of Spencer, as 
the latter said of Pestalozzi, that while right in his fundamental ideas, he 
was not therefore right in all his applications of them. Acceptance of 
certain principles laid down by Spencer must not be taken to mean 
concurrence with all that he wrote; and certain of these principles may 
be treated as applicable to the present subject without the writer com- 
mitting himself to either the adoption or the rejection of others of 
Spencer’s principles which have no immediate connection with the sug- 
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gestions here thrown out. Let us, for instance, consider the possibility 
of applying to questions of administrative methods various statements 
made by Spencer in respect to moral education. Writing specially about 
“the greatest defect in our programmes of education,” he advocated a 
changed system of discipline. Having sketched his model scheme, he 
remarked : “The general practice of any ideal system of discipline is 
hopeless ; parents are not good enough.” He proceeded to say that even 
were there methods by which the desired end could be at once effected, 
and even had fathers and mothers sufficient insight, sympathy and self- 
command to employ these methods consistently, it might still be con- 
tended that it would be of no use to reform family-government faster 
than other things are reformed. “ There is,” he added, “much reason 
for thinking that as in a nation so in a family, the kind of government is, 
on the whole, about as good as the general state of human nature permits 
it to be. We may argue that in the one case, as in the other, the average 
character of the people determines the quality of the control exercised.” 
In spite of this, Spencer held that an ideal, a high ideal, is necessary. 
“ It is requisite to know where the right lies,” he wrote, “in order that 
the changes we make may be towards the right instead of away from it.” 

But if it were possible to secure pure rectitude in respect to political 
government, “in the existing social conditions, its result would be dis- 
astrously incongruous with the present state of society.” To this view 
of matters the careful attention of Indian readers is invited. There is, 
of course, a widespread belief that political reforms have come too 
slowly. Impartial men will readily admit that to hit the exact standard 
of reform that would correspond with the social standard arrived at from 
year to year in any country, would be virtually impossible. The one must 
fall little short of the other or go a little beyond it ; a precise adjustment, 
varying as progress is achieved, is not to be hoped for. The main ques- 
tion that is left for consideration, therefore, is whether attempts should 
be deliberately made to fix the administrative or the political standards 
above the social, or vzce versd. The former may well be higher than the 
latter, and yet lower than the level appropriate to the more cultured 
sections of society. In fact, it can hardly be doubted that in India to-day 
the method of administration is, to use a familiar expression, too good 
when compared with the general state of society, though it is not suff. 
ciently high for the most cultured sections of that society. Government, 
it must be assumed, regulate their standard with some reference to 
“the happy mean,” whereas ardent Indian reformers would have this 
standard regulated according to the advancement achieved by themselves 
and their fellows, the highly educated men among their people. 
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li Government were to consent to be guided by these gentlemen, 
|what would be the result? “On the average,’ observes Herbert 
} Spencer, “ the constitutional conservatism of mankind is strong enough 
{to prevent too rapid a change. Things are so organised that until men 
| have grown up to the level ofa higher belief, they cannot receive it ; 
nominally, they may hold it, but not virtually” Is not this true? If 
it is true, then the Government’s preference for advancing slowly is 
justified. There may be extremists who will say: “ Why not give our 
plans a trial?” But it is easier to cause a conflagration than to put it 
out; and the wise administrator shuns over-hasty measures that might 
well set in motion forces he would be powerless to control. If it is true 
that the “difficulties in the way of a normal government of children will 
always put an adequate chéck upon the efforts to realise it,” equally true 
is it that the difficulties in the way of an ideal administrative system will 
always put an adequate check upon the efforts to realise it—until society 
is prepared for such a system by having perfected itself. 
It would assuredly profit all political agitators and reformers if they 
would reflect upon such points as those here indicated. Hitherto these 
gentlemen have excelled in picking out defects, and in dilating on what 
might be. Would it not be wise to endeavour to foresee the inevitable 
consequences if their ideals were approached too hastily, or prematurely ? 
Granted that some of them might urge with justice, “ we are ready for 
{ these methods that we advocate,” are the people of India, as a whole, 
ready for them? That men of light and leading must lead to some 
extent is a truism ; that the improvement of administrative systems must 
not be dependent solely on the moral or material advancement of “ the 
masses ” is obvious. But in no country has the administrative standard 
ever been set according to the qualifications of the most enlightened or 
the most intellectual unit, whether king or subject; and it is clear that 
| were such an adjustment found practicable, the result could only be the 
$ adoption of the “one-man Government” system, which is revolting to the 
Y mind of every man of culture. Ifthe most advanced unit does not repre- 
j sent the right standard, does the most enlightened community or group 

ig of communities? That is among the questions submitted for consider- 
ation by those who would seek agreement wherever it may be found, 
rather than lay stress solely on those points of disagreement which cannot 
be emphasised without stimulating race-prejudice and even race- 
antipathy. The nobler the object in view, the greater the care with 
| which ignoble paths should be avoided. 


D HOMUNCULUS. 
Bangalore. 
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THE TOWER OF THE SEVEN STOREYS. 


(Concluded from our last number) 


FTER an interval for refreshment I again descended the several 
flights of steps, accompanied by one man only bearing a 
powerful lamp. This became to some extent affected by the close 
atmosphere ; but it nevertheless enabled me to see what I was doing. 
And soon a surprising thing occurred. Searching the floor with the 
rays of my lamp I perceived two objects, the very last that I should 
have expected to find in such a place. One was a shield of black 
bull’s hide about three feet in length. It had been adorned with 
devices. but time had rendered them indistinct. I tried to take it 
up, but it crumbled to pieces at the touch of my hand. The other 
was a helmet with neck guard, side guards for the face, anda pro- 
longed crest, sweeping gracefully over the rounded top of the head- 
piece, and falling down the back. What country the shield came 
from might have been doubtful ; but the helmet was unmistakable. 
It was ancient Greek. Whatever was it doing in Sind ? Had I strayed 
into a museum of the Bhrahmanabad_kings? I took care not to touch 
the helmet lest it should resolve into dust ; and with all my nerves 


y tingling with excitement, I proceeded to explore the basement. 


K The wildest powers oř imagination could not have foretold the 
extraordinary adventure that was to befall me. For upon what I may 
describe as a rude stone bench below the arch that was furthest 
away from the flight of steps I perceived a recumbent figure. Was 
ita statue ? No; on close inspection it had evidently been a man. 
The skin was unmistakably that of a human being. It must bea 
mummy ; and the aromatic odour that I had perceived might be 

< Que to some substance used for its preservation. But who had ever 

yd heard of mummies in Sind ? I passed my lamp over the figure, care- 
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fully refraining from handling it. It was that ofa man in the prime 
of life, perfectly made, with delicately chiselled features, and a clear 
complexion somewhat darker than that of an Englishman. And the 
costume! The figure wore a short linen chiton, which above the 
waist was covered by a toughened linen corselet, so woven as to resist 
a weapon, and above these a himation or loose gown, girt at the waist, 
but open above, and reaching half way down the thighs. The legs 
were encased with lengths of cloth, ending in curiously laced sandals. 


By the side of the figure lay a purple chlamys or military cloak of - 


woollen material ; and attached to it was a gold brooch by which it 
might be fastened to this chiton. Great heavens, the man had been 


-a Greek soldier! What an amazing mystery ! 


What had happened ? Was my brain reeling Was I bereft of 
my senses, deprived of my judgment, after all the tension that I had 
gone through in my researches? For it seemed to me that the figure 
was stirring. I concentrated the rays of the light upon the face ; 
and whether I was in a dream or not there was an unmistakable 
movement of the features followed by a tremor that ran through the 
whole body. If there were any doubt as to what:I saw, it was 
speedily dissolved by the action of the man whom I had brought 
with me, for with a horrified cry of “a ghost, a ghost,” he turned and 
fled up the stairs. I was left alone with this startling manifestation. 
I stood still incapable of movement while the figure, so to speak, 


gradually seemed to return from death to life. Yes, I could perceive ` 


that it breathed. After a time a hand stirred, and then a foot; and 
the eyes slowly opened and fixed a curious gaze upon me. I was 
petrified with astonishment. Upon what mystery of the ages had I 
innocently stumbled ? I must possess my soul in patience and 
wait on impending events. It might have been five minutes ; it 
might have been an hour—I had lost all count of time—when 
the figure partially raised itself on its side, and to my amazement 
addressed itself to me. ; 
“By Heracles,” said the Unknown, in a thin but distinct voice, 
“ I have slept long! I might have been plunged in Lethe. Why am 


There ? Our orders were for an early start; and if Lysimachus of — 
the light cavalry isnot in his place betimes, Alexander will soon fin?” 


another strategos. What think you, O strangef, has the army 
marched ?” 
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Heavens ! Was I, an ordinary Englishman of the twentieth cen- 
tury, listening to a man who had fought in Sind with Alexander the 
Great ? And this man thinks that his chief is still encamped at 
Brahmanabad ! Imagine the clock being put back over two and 
twenty centuries. The thing was so unparalleled, the mystery so 
profound, that I could but accept the fact, as it seemed to be, with- 
out attempting to account for it. What, still weighed upon me more was 
a feeling of self-consciousness, and of difficulty as to how to address 
this dashing cavalry leader. What is the correct procedure, I found 
myself wondering, when people come back to life after a couple of 
thousand years or some such trifle ? If I told him the truth, it would 
be absolutely unintelligible to him. How could I explain that he 
ought to have joined the immortal gods and heroes at Olympus ages 
ago, and that I came from a little island ın the far-off Ocean stream, 
whose soldiers had achieved what Alexander's Macedonians had 
failed to do, and that we unknown barbarians ruled all India. The 
situation was embarrassing, not to say impossible. I could only 
await developments, and trust to luck and discretion to see me 
through. Fortunately, Lysimachus, as he seemed to be called, solved 
my immediate difficulty by continuing his apostrophe. 


“ Riddle of a sphinx !” he ejaculated, “ it would take a .Edipus 
to make head or tail of this. Here am I lying in this dungeon, as 
black as that in which Danae was shut up, and feeling as weak as a 
mouse, when J ought to be getting my horses on board those cursed 
galleys. The light cavalry carried down this muddy ditch of an 
Indus on board of galleys! By the head of the Gorgon Medusa it 
were a pretty tale to tell them when we get back to Macedon, if 
indeed the gods are propitious and we ever see our homes again. In 
truth this is a Hades of a country. Ifit is not aflame with heat, it 
stiffens one with cold; and either the soil is as parched as if 
Phaeton’s fiery chariot were about to roast it up for good and all, 
or else there is another flood of Deucalion. And oh! the drinks ! 
How can a cavalry man stomach the stuff that they concoct from 
the juice of the palm-tree ? Great Dionysus, what would I not give 
for a draught of Corinthian wine ? In truth, little that is fit to drink 
has passed my lips since we fought at Arbela.” 

This seemed a suitable opening for me. “ Will you taste this 2” 


I said, pouring some whisky and water from my flask into a pocket 
24 
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tumbler. ‘J regret that I have no wine at hand ; but an old soldier 
like yourself will find this not an intolerable substitute.” 

The Macedonian slowly swallowed the liquid, and gave a sigh of 
satisfaction, as he sank back upon his couch. “Ofa truth,” he said, 
“this draught of yours warms the veins as did the honey-sweet wine 
that Ulysses gave to the Cyclops Polyphemus. The vine that pro- 
duced this never grew this side of the Caucasus. Now I can think 
again. All our marching and fighting, our victories and our retreat, 
are clear in my memory ; but my mind has seemed clouded about 
what happened last. Now it is beginning to come back toine. I 
shall soon be able to recall everything. But there is no strength in 
my limbs ; and I am more fit to be carried in a litter than to leap on 
to a horse.” 


By this time I had become more accustomed to my extraordinary 
situation ; and I realised how golden an opportunity this was for 
learning at first hand how the Macedonian army had fared in its 
Eastern campaign. A little more whisky might encourage my new 
acquaintance to gratify my curiosity. 

“Take another mouthful from my flask,” 1 suggested, “ and you 
pt will feel more revived. The gods will soon restore the strength to your 
į limbs. Meanwhile, lie still, aud tell me of your adventures in this 
| somewhat undesirable country. lam dying to listen to them.” 
“You would soon weary,” he rejoined, after imbibing the re- 
| freshment that I held out to him, “ if I related all that had happened 
i to me since these eyes last looked upon Europe. My story would 
be an Iliad and an Odyssey rolled into one. Seven years we 
| wandered in Asia before we reached this infernal India ; and it must 
be twenty months since we passed through the gloomy defiles of the 
mountains and came upon the plains that are watered by the five 
rivers, Great Apollo, how we spread our Empire through country 
after country, Cappadocia, Egypt, Mesopotamia, Babylon, Persia, 
Parthia, Bactria and other kingdoms innumerable. Oh ! he is a God, 
is Alexander! Such a dominion never was before, and never canbe 
again,” 

Prophecy was always a trifle risky, I reflected. 

“Oh, you should have seen the light cavalry drive all before 
them at the Granicus, Issus, and Arbela. The heavy brigade with 
__ armour on men and horses always supported us gallantly. But the 
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companions under me, Lysimachus, with no protection but our 
shields and linen corselets, were unrivalled.” 

I was about toask who the companions had been, when I re- 
membered my friend’s trifling error on the subject of centuries, and I 
put my question in a less invidious way. 

“Pardon my ignorance, Lysimachus,” I said, “but will you tell 
me who the companions are? Imay be under a misapprehension 
too asregards another matter. I always understood that it was the 
famous Macedonian phalanx with its enormous spears that carried 
Alexander's victorious banners across Asia. But you speak of the 
cavalry as having achieved these exploits.” 

‘The companions, and the phalanx !” he exclaimed with an air of 
astonishment. “Name of Bellerophon! You have never heard of 
Alexander's famous companions, the brigade of companion cavalry, 
the royal life-guards, all chosen from the noblest families of Mace- 
donia and Thessaly? Are you only a foot-soldier? You look as if 
you could bestride a horse.” 


I was flattered at his discriminationg hut thought it just as well 
not to own up that I could not claim to bea soldier at all. 

“Yes,” he continued, “1, Lysimachus, can tell you of the 
companions. You should have seen us at the Granicus. I was 
only a trooper then. Aristodemus, a brave old campaigner, was in 
command. The Persians were on the other side of the river ; and 
Alexander bade the companions dash through the stream and attack 
the army of Darius. With a mighty shout of “Io Paean,” we were 
through the water, formed up the other side in the broken line, and 
flying across the plain against the enemy. And who was riding 
side by side with Aristodemus ? Alexander himself, on his mighty 
war horse Bucephalus. Crash we went into the Persian cavalry, 
Alexander in the front, dealing death and wounds about him. They 
made a brave resistance, those Persians ; but they were no match 
for Alexander and his companions. We had some losses too. The 
brave Aristodemus himself was slain by a javelin; and at the same 
moment one of the Persians, a man of gigantic stature, was about to 
bring down his scimitar on Alexander's own head. © stranger, the 
gods sent me that opportunity. As the Persian was in act to strike 
I smote him with my sword between elbow and shoulder ; and his 
arm, still clenching his weapon, lay on the ground. “Be thou 
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strategos of the companions, Lysimachus,” said Alexander, and fell 
again furiously on the enemy. Oh, we companions worship 
Alexander. A very god he is to us ; and we know how he cherishes 
the companions. And as Alexander joined in the leadership with 
Aristodemus, so he and I rode side by side in front of the gleaming 
brigade at Issus and Arbela. May the Eumenides be friendly, and not è 
requite my good fortune with evil !” 

It was marvellous to hear this man of old world history tell me 
his experiences, There was a magic in his speech; and I felt that 
I could see him at the head of his brigade. 

“ And the phalanx,” he continued, after a moment’s pause, “ah,  \ 
yes, I admit the hoplites make a gallant show on parade. Itisa 
grand sight to see the six brigades, each three thousand strong, drawn / 
up in battle array, the men massed sixteen deep, elbow to elbow “ 
shield touching shield, the long shield that almost covers a man’s 
whole front. Surely that were protection enough. But the armour 
would break my heart, A strongman is weighed down by it.” 

Shade of Wellington, {L soliloquised, and the thin red line! Six- 
teen deep, and crushed with heavy armour ! A nice suitable arrange- 
ment for the hot weather in Upper Sind! Even Thomas Atkins 
might object to such theories of warfare. 


“Then the sarissa,” he went on, “the great spear, eighteen rt 
cubits long, is to my mind an unwieldy weapon.” | 
“ Eighteen cubits long,” I interrupted, “how on earth could— Í 


beg pardon—I should say can soldiers massed sixteen deep carry such 
a monstrosity ? Fancy a spear twenty-four feet long ! 


« Well, you see,” he rejoined, “ it is so held that when couched: 
it projects fifteen cubits in front of the hoplite. The spears of six 
ranks are thus in advance of the first line. The men behind the © t 
sixth rank hold their spears upright until they get a chance of bring- 
ing them into action. Yea, by Apollo, I have always admired them 
on parade ; and I have witnessed the very sight of their bristling wall | 
of spears strike terror into the barbarians. But the formation is so í 
cumbersome that the least thing puts it out of gear; and when the 
phalanx came to close quarters with the Persiansat Issus, it was 
driven back with disordered ranks till the companions came toits 
rescue. Had Alexander but a few more brigades of light cavalry, he5 
might have left his phalanx at home. It was these heavy armed 
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hoplites whose faint hearts led to the retreat of the greatarmy from 
the Hyphasis. If we of the cavalry had had our way, we should 
now he marching down the Ganges and conquering fresh kingdoms 
instead of retreating by this Indus.” 


“Talk not tome of the phalanx,’ he continued, as his eyes 
flashed with anger. “Alexander conquered the kingdoms of the 
world to be vanquished by his own hoplites. Yet in truth it was 
not that they feared the Indians, for they did not fight so badly 
against Porus and his splendid warriors, nor when we stormed 
Sangala. Rather they were heavy at heart owing to homesickness, 
and depressed by the terrible heat and drenching rains; and 
of a certainty the weight of this armour and their spears is hard 
to endure in these intemperate climes. But what did we of 
the companions care for rains or heat or weariness or nostalgia 
when Alexander was in the field and glory to be won? Oh 
you should have heard him when he called up the desponding 
commanders of the hoplites to his great pavilion, and upraided 
them for their faintness. We were clustered round their leaders ; 
and Alexander’s mighty voice could be heard by all the ranks, 
How could the most stony heart not be melted by his burning 
words. ‘What,’ he said, ‘ Macedonians, do ye no longer follow 
qme into danger with your former keenness? Have we achieved 
so much only to go back when the vast country of India is 
within our grasp? Have I, Alexander, failed you as a leader ? 
Have ye not, by your labours and mine, subdued Phrygia, 
Paphlagonia, Egypt, Syria and Babylon, and all the pro- 
vinces of the Medes and Persians? Have we not driven the 
Scythians back to their deserts, conquered Porus and his rivers, and 
will ye shrink from crossing this last river, and so add to your con- 
quests the tribes that dwell along the Ganges? As for me, I hold it 
that when his labour leads him to glorious deeds and an immortal 
name, a brave man needs no further reward than the labour itself. But 
if ye want more, consider that the boundaries of our empire shall soon 
coincide with the boundaries of the world, And when all Asia is 
ours, I shall not only satisfy but exceed all that each man can desire 
by way of reward. Have I, Macedonians, shrunk for hunger and 
fatigue, from hardship and danger? What matter such things if 
they are crowned by glory? Would ye have achieved fame and 
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reputation by feeding your flocks and herds in Macedon ? Life, when 
ye perform valorous deeds, is a glorious thing; and to him who 
leaves behind him an undying name death is joyful’! Oh, we com- 
panions shouted ‘Io Peean’ as his words fired our soul; and we 
swore to follow him to the ends of the world. But the dolts and 
fools of the phalanx were moved not one whit. They wept, these ® 
hoplites, they wept, at the thought of further trials ; and naught 
would satisfy them, but to return to their wives and little ones. 

So Alexander rose up in wrath and said that all cowards might 

go back to their native land, but he would advance with those who 
were minded to accompany him willingly. Thereupon he dismissed l 
the assembly, while we companions shouted ‘Io Peean, Io Pæan.’ j 
But when the next day he began to offer sacrifice for the passage of ~ 
the Hyphasis, lo! a strange thing happened which had never yet 
befallen him, for the omens were unfavourable to the advance. 

So the gods determined that by none other than his own hoplites 
should Alexander be defeated.” 


Something in my friend’s voice struck me as he paused. Was it 
‘due to emotion as he re-called the triumphs of the companions; or 
after so many centuries of silence had speech wearied him? I 
judged it best to say nothing, but wait until he should continue his 
story. Fora while he was still: and then with a sigh he recom- 
menced. ; 
“Tt was near the close of the season of rains,” he said, “and the” +. y1 
floods covered most of the country. But our camp was high and f 
dry ; and the rains had ceased for a time, and the sun shone. First 
© Wwe built twelve altars to mark the furthermost place which 
Alexander's standards had reached. The tombs of glory we of the 
fs light cavalry called these: for was not our glory buried when we b 
= were forced to retreat? And thus for ten days there was rejoicing 
and merrymaking, with equestrian and gymnastic contests, and ` 
races for horsemen and chariots. And albeit our hearts were heavy, 
we of the cavalry showed what we could do, for Alexander himself 
encouraged us, nor would he let himself appear bowed down by 
adversity. Nay, he led the revels, and freely supplied the viands for 
easting; and he opened casks of the rarest Corinthian, and 
so the army celebrated the orgies of Dionysus. But, by the 
ter ible Erinys, there was one man sad at heart, and that was 
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Lysimachus of the companions. It sickened me to see these hoplites 
who had refused to march onwards wreathe their brows with 
chaplets of vineleaves, and rove about like Bacchanals, while the 
countryside rang with their shouts. Then, gorged with food and 
stupid with wine, they flung themselves on the ground and lay there 
till at length their senses returned to them. By the shield of 
Achilles, it sickens me to think of it,” 

“What a drunk,” I soliloquised, as Lysimachus paused. But to 
make any remark to him seemed beyond me. Silence was golden. 

“T know not what strange lassitude is overtaking me,” he 
continued, after a brief interval. “ My voice seems held within 
my throat. Give me to drink again, and [ may be able to tell you 
more, if indeed you weary not of my words,” 


“Forgive my remissness,” I said, as I supplied his wants. “I 
know what it is to talk with a dry throat. I was so intent on your 
history that I forgot all else. As for wearying me, so long as you 
can continue it will be a delight to me to listen. But you have not 
satisfied my curiosity as to how you came to be here in this dungeon.” 

“ Here in this dungeon ?” he repeated, “ No, how was it? My 
mind seems clouded and there is something that I do not understand. 
But I must tell you what comes into my memory bit by bit. It was 
with very different spirits that the companions recrossed the rivers 
which we had crossed with such ardour on our forward march. But 
the weather became bright and cold; and the mass of the troopseemed 
to march along light-heartedly enough, thinking soon to see their 
wives and little ones again. Now when we came to the Hydaspes, 
Alexander determined to follow that river to the great sea, instead of 
again traversing the mountains of the Paropamisos. One division was 
to march down the right bank and one down the leit bank, while for 
himself, the Hypaspites, or light infantry, the archers, and the com- 
panions, he collected many hundreds of ships large and small, includ- 
ing eighty galleys each rowed with thirty oars. By the Dioscuri, but 
it was labour of Herakles to get our horses on those cursed galleys. 
What should the light cavalry know of boats? But at last it was 
done ; and Alexander stood on the prow of the foremost galley and 
poured a libation into the river from a golden bowl, and sacrificed 


-to the gods as was his wont. Then the trumpet sounded for the 


eparture, and the voyage began, every ship keeping its appointed 
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place. In truth it was a wonderful sight to one unaccustomed to it 
to see this conveyance of the army. And the clashing of the oars in 
water, the shouts of the captains as they gave their orders, and the 
cries of the men as they bent to their oars caused a noise like 
thunder. The banks too were’ limed with Indians who were asto- 
nished at the strange sight and they followed the ships in vast crowds 
singing their wild Indian chants, so adding to the din. Oh, we com- 
panions chafed at this weary voyage. But our hearts were lightened 
when we tarried for a while to fight the Maelian barbarians ; we once 
more felt our horses beneathus. By Herakles, we never encountered 
a foe whom it was a greater pleasure to meet. They stood up to 
our charge and gave blow for blow ; and it was not until thousands 
were slain that the remainder retreated to their citadel. On we 
dashed to the walls ; and leaving our horses below, we swarmed up 
the battlements, Alexander at our head. You should have seen 
him as he gained the crest, and stood there for a moment like a god 
in his splendid armour, his helmet of burnished steel sur- 
mounted by the white plume gleaming like the sun. ‘Io Paean,’ 
he shouted to us; and leaped down from the wall into the surge 
of men within the citadel, and smote foeman after foeman with his 
terrible sword. We were after him in a moment; but the resis- 
tance continued fora time;and lo! an arrow, shot by an archer 
who was standing on the wall, pierced the corselet of Alexander, 
and penetrated deep into his breast We called upon the gods as we 
saw the blood spout out, but he fought on and on until, after a 
while, his strength was exhausted and he swooned away. Then 
some continued fighting the Maelians, killing in their wrath for the 
King all whom they met, while others carried Alexander to his tent 
on a shield. And when be came to himself, and the wound wa 
examined, it was found that the arrow was barbed, and could with 
difficulty be extracted. And the surgeon feared to pull it out, 
lest perchance he should fail, and cause greater evil to the 
King. At last he summoned up courage, and he besought Alexander 
to allow himself to be held while he extracted the barb. But 
Alexander laughed, and forbade any one to hold him ; nor did b 


wince while the surgeon did his work. Who can wonder that he is 
god unto us ?” 


Lysimachus was silent. His voice had been becoming weaker 
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and weaker. I applied my glass to his lips ; and he drank what 
remained of my refreshment. I waited till he felt inclined to go on. 


“And this dungeon,” he resumed after a short space, “ you 
asked how I came here. I must try to tell you now ere my 
strength fails me. We sailed in those galleys until all the rivers 
were united into one; and our ships were on this mighty Indus. 
Many cities we saw as we passed along; and of some the rulers 
submitted, but others we had to subdue. And at last we came to 
this city which they call the city of the priests. In truth itis a rich 
and splendid place. You will have seen the gilded pillars of the 
King’s palace around which are twined golden vinesin whose tendrils 
there repose birds wrought insilver. But I trust not the King, whose 
jaw-breaking name comes with difficulty toa Macedonian tongue» 
nor the intriguing priests, who seem to have little less power than 
the King. And this dungeon ! Yes, yes, it is coming back to me. 
You see I love not the King; but his daughter Gungabaya was fair 
to look upon. You know the light cavalry were always the 
favourites of the women. I remember many beautiful girls with 
whom I have talked. There was Lalage in Thessaly, a delightful 
little chatterbox, and Iole at Corinth, very fair, but somewhat too 
stately for my taste, and when we crossed the Hellespont there was 
Chloe as fresh as the foliage of spring, and Phcebe, the girl from 
Athens, who was living in Egypt. Yes, it was pleasant to talk with 
these maidens. But there was none in this country who pleased me 
until I met Gungabaya, the daughter of the King. And weimet and 
talked, once, twice, yea, many times, as the sun sank in the west.And 
if she loved Lysimachus of the companions, who shall say that it was 
wonderful? But one day it chanced that Alexander looked upon 
her and saw that she was fair,and he arranged with her father, the 
King, that she should become his bride. Then Gungabaya came to 
me weeping ; and we talked for a long time thinking what would be 
done. For in truth,{though I, Lysimachus, was the slave of Alexander 
I would not surrender the girl to him ; nor would she give me up for 
twenty Alexanders. And one morning—was it yesterday, or the day 
before ?—Alexander summoned me to his tent, and received me 
honourably, nor did he speak of the maiden. And he said that he 
had need of my services, for he was sending a missive to the king 
of this city upon weighty matters of state, and he had selected me 
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to bear it as he trusted no one so greatly as the strategos of the 
companions. And I bore the letter to the king, and he read it, and Seat 
was silent for a while ; and then be said that he sought my counsel 
and would confer with me in secret. So he led me into the recesses 
of his palace; and we passed between silken trappings, and we 
i entered a side chamber. Then I know not what took place, 
i whether the gods deprived me of my reason, or the King wrought 
Some treachery. Ifthe King has caused evil to the commander of 
the companions, Alexander will requite it sevenfold.” 
f “T hardly think so,” I said to myself. “If the story is not 
| exactly on all-fours with that of David and Uriah the Hittite,. 
4 certain resemblances in the incident suggest themselves.” 
; But I was startled at the change in Lysimachus, He seemed 
withering away. His last words had been so feeble that I could. 
í scarcely distinguish them. He sank back motionless on his rough 
| couch. What was happening ? Was he at length about to pay the 
debt that he had owed for more than two thousand years? Had 
the course of nature been suspended for so long while Lysimachus 
Teposed in the bowels of the earth, only to have its way when. 
light and air were admitted ? 

Suddenly, as with a supreme effort, Lysimachus halfarose. His 
countenance was radiant. He stretched out his hand, and witha 
full clear voice exclaimed: “ Hark ; the trumpet for the com 
panions! Jo Pæan, Alexander, I come, I come !” 
And the strategos of the light cavalry had answered his last 
Muster-roll, and fallen in with the immortals. 


5 EDMUND C, COX. ») 
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@ 
THE SECRET OF THE AGES. 
As we sit at the window and watch the crowds pass by, high and 
$ ż à low, rich and poor, we slip intoa philosophic mood of con- 


templation which leads us away deep down into the heart of things: 
where our own personal activities are temporarily forgotten, and we 
enjoy for the moment a sense of peaceful content to which the most 
of us are generally strangers. 

The reflective mind must have often been struck with the fact 
that it is only at such times, when the purely personal element is 
absorbed in deep attention to something outside of itself, that pure 
content may be found. Thus the unhappy instinctively seek to find 
peace, or at least temporary rest, for themselves, in plunging into 
some course of action which shall enable their minds to be turned 
away from the agony which possesses them. Some seek relief in 
change of scene, some in the feverish pursuit of entirely new interests, 
while others have recourse to narcotics and an excess of stimulants. 
@ . Again, many look to the natural function of sleep to relieve them, 
often to find, however, that the mind in that state is well able to 
automatically repeat the burden of its waking thoughts. 

In short, it is abundantly manifest that none of these things 
are effective agénts in dispelling the clouds and bringing anything 
é but a sense of transitory assuagement, and the pendulum is apt to 
swing back more forcibly still into the are of suffering. 

How many of those who are flitting by before our eyes are ever 
stirred with the thought ofthe problem of their own being ? Watch 
their faces critically, and you will find that in most cases they wear 
an expressionless mask, the conventional cloak to their emotions, 
which they only put off in secret or in the presence of familiars. 
They borrow their thoughts and speech from their associates and 
adapt their habits to that world in which they chiefly move. They 
yd are slaves and bondmen, the devotees of Convention, whose god is 2 
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at strange result which is unknown to the 
well-balanced mind, the sensation of being bored or dull. This 
peculiar state is the particular property of the modern civilised being. 
Such ‘people of course have not yet begun to learn the mean- 
ing of life. When trouble overtakes them, they flounder about in the 
dark whirlpool of ignorance and instability. They fall back upon 
certain trite aphorisms for their comfort, which, however, they feel to 
be wofully inadequate to the occasion. In most people the religious 
instinct survives somewhere deep down in their being, but as it has 
had very little care and nourishment, it is not a strong counsellor in 
emergency. The trouble blows over, and the joys and activities of 
life claim the personality again in the ocean of chance and circum- 
stance. 

A headlong pursuit of “good times” -and the devil take the “bad 
times.” There is no wisdom in this, of course, but then most people 
Want not wisdom. It is ridiculous even to talk of such a thing 
We are creatures placed here to play the game, it was none of our. 
choosing, we cannot really know anything for certain, so we shall 
Just make the best of things, behave ourselves moderately well, at 
least in public, and we have sufficient faith to believe that we shall. 
in the end be fairly dealt with. Such, roughly, is the general 
attitude, 

But, Reader, is this enough for you and me ? 
Over the pages and waste no more time in w 
imaginings. The student of life and its myst 
have with me, and I am well content. 

Life is a patchwork of startling commonsense, 
€ccentricities in Nature. There is nothing that canno 
accounted for by patient and intelligent research, 
mately impossible to Man. To restrict and belittle 
of medieval monkery. It is easy to see how 
necessary to treat humanity on the 
the ecclesiastical system was well ada 


If it is, then turn 
hat you consider vain 
eries, I know, I shall 


There are no 
t be gradually 
Nothing is ulti- 
him is a legacy 
in simpler ‘times it was 
“naughty children” plan and 
pted to the purpose. 
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Any one who thinks must see how nowadays m 
too strong for such food 
metaphorically speaking. 


any are growing 
and are crying out for stronger meat, 


To go on pathetically telling them that there is nothing further 
to learn in spiritual science than what was once revealed to the 
Saints, is simply a feeble refuge adopted by those who might them- 
selves be expected to come forward with the necessary nourishment. 
It is a logical inconsistency to presume an orderly progress to be 
possible for man in the departments of physical and chemical re- 
search and to deny to himany further advance in the fields of higher 
endeavour. 

There is a fearfully narrow conservatism in religious thought. 
It is a sort of religious patriotism. Here, again, we see how hard it 
is fora man to be honest to himself in the midst of his surroundings. 
There is no space in this paper for a diagnosis of dogma, but it may 
be said in passing that a fuller and brighter light is being thrown on 
these problems by qualified students, very much to the advantage of 
the system of belief into which they enter, and in no sense destruc- 
tive of it. There is no undermining of faith, which constitutes such a 
terror to those who promise to be so easily shaken off their feeble 
hold on the special ark of Faith in which they are sailing the great 
Ocean of the Unknown. The history of our planet, and the great 
scheme of evolution to which we belong, is unrolling before our 
mind’s eye, everything is seen to be reasonable, orderly and sequen- 


„tial. Immutable law reigns throughout. So surely as the chemist 


trusts to the operation of law among the elements he handles in his 
laboratory, even so certain and regular are Nature’s laws in their 
operation in the spiritual laboratory ofthe human soul. So we have 
reason to believe. 

Many problems thus vanish with regard to, for instance, the 
inequalities and apparent injustice we see rife around us. For ifit 
takes Nature ages to build the physical worlds, it is not likely that 
she should take but a few years to build the human soul, or consider 
that one brief visit to this planet has taught it all the lessons this 
planet has to teach. It is plainly illogical on the face of it, even if 
there were not a number of other arguments to adduce to strengthen 
the hypothesis. 


So, in short, the prospect of infinite progress is held out to each 
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j of us, and there are not wanting pointers to indicate the way. And 
| now we come to the explanation ofthe title of this paper. 
| “ Know thyself” is the ancient exhortation to the eager student 
of life. The Divinity of Man must be recognised and the infinite 
potentialities of his soul. But how can he master the world-forces 
- before he has mastered himself ? 

Thus having realised his place and purpose in nature he takes 
himself intelligently in hand and attacks the great problem, the secret 
of the ages, that which shall eventually make a god of him, the 
Control of his Mind. Oriental philosophy teems with images and 
symbols illustrative of this great subject. The mind is now com- 
pared to alight which flickers under the breeze of passion and 
emotion. It must be steadied if the man wishes to advance to 
spiritual greatness and wisdom. Again, the mind is a chariot, the 
horses are the senses, while the charioteer is the man, who, if he 
wishes to advance along the narrow path of spiritual progress, must 
learn to check and control the wild career of his senses or they will 

| carry him wheresoever they list. And he has full many examples 
around him to show how often the senses overpower and master 
| the individual, who himself should be the ruler and not the slave. 

It is the supremest lesson that life has to teach, there is no 
higher. Only a few at present succeed in the task, but as time goes 
on, more and more will enter upon the struggle as humanity begins 
to realise the great object of its existence, and each unit soul puts 
out its strength to co-operate with the Divine Purpose, in full re- 
cognition of the grandeur of its ultimate possibilities. 

The great magician, Mind, weaves its spells over us, anon lead- 
ing us along pleasant paths of imagined happiness and again 
plunging us into the gloom and murky shadows of discontent, where 
the grim spectres of melancholy and carking trouble vex and tor- 
ment the soul. And the reason of thisis ? Our want of knowledge 
and our indifference. The great battle has to be fought in the 
theatre of the mind and nowhere else. The mind has to become the 


= Itis a question of the growth and experience of the soul. 
| Many intellectually appreciate the situation, but the mind fights 
ard for its long-held supremacy and the field is bound to be strewn 
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with the bleeding corpses of a host of long-cherished friends and 


companions before tl 


he fully awakened man has conquered, and is 


no more a prey to the illusory enchantment of his mind. 


When this is achieved, then comes that 
understanding, and not before. 


peace which passeth all 


Serene and calm stands the conquering man, and the waves of 
the world’s passions and turmoil cannot shake the citadel of his 


mind. He then is prepared to learn many things, of which the 
world never dreams. 


Rajkot. 


Nagpur. 
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Green terraces, white balustrades, 
And sweeping, graceful palms : 
At little tables gay Messieurs 
And dignified Mesdames. 


A bandin uniforms of red : 
Liqueurs and silver trays, 

And overhead a thousand lights 
Shedding a dazzling blaze. 


One in asoft and snowy gown, 
A pink rose in her hair, 


Turns her young eyes away from his, 
Seated before her there. 


Oh! The ennui of it .... No more 
The untasted cup she stirs. 

The gold band on her finger burns— 

A different dream is hers ! 


In the dark night the jackals howl 
The rustling bamboos sigh : 

And never another sound is heard 
Save when the night-birds fly. 


England—so far away—shut out. 
Yet Oh! why think of it. 

The jungle silence better robs 
Some of the pain from it ! 


H. CAMPBELL. 


W. BEALE. 
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A POET LITTLE KNOWN—T. E. BROWN. 


E owe Mr. Selwyn Simpson a debt of gratitude for his appre- 
ciation of T. E. Brown, the Manx poet, published recently. / 
We owe him a double debt, for drawing the attention of readers, / 
ignorant that such a person existed, to poems which, if they possess 5 
any poetic instincts, they must be grateful to make the acquaintance 
of, and for reminding those who have long known and loved the 
poems that they are now gathered together in one volume. 

Mr. Simpson’s book and his enthusiastic admiration for a man 
belonging to a generation earlier than his own recalls our own 
youthful pleasure in the “ Fo’c’sle Yarns” published anonymously. * 

Not until Tom Brown died in 1897 was it known that he was the 
author of these poems, and not until we read his other poems, in the 
volume which was put forth a year or two after his death, did we 
realise why it was that the yarns seized upon us and would not let 


us go. Asarule we took fright at dialect, and Betsy Lee and the =; 


other yarns were not only “ very much” dialect, but in a dialect 
unfamiliar to us. Moreover, we had small liking for narrative of 
commonplace happenings done into verse, and thes€ narratives in 
yerse were framed within commonplace details of the most common- 
place kind. Wherein lay their fascination, we asked ourselves in 
youthful ignorance. In maturer age, and after reading them side by 
side with his poems of a different kind, appealing to a larger world, 
we answered our own question : they have in them the life which is 
poetry and the life which is truth. They are not stories galvanised 
into imitation of life by rhyme ; they are prophecy in the sense of 
being a revelation of some of the springs of human life. The stories 
told by a mere versifier might have struck the reader as not only 
commonplace, but squalid ; they would have wearied us by their 
ungainly dialect if put before us asa recital of facts. But a poet ` 
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can make the heart of his people his own, can see with their eyes, 
hear with their ears, reveal the source of their feelings, and, as 
such, Thomas Edward Brown is the prophet of the Manxmen, the 
genius of the little Island of Man, and we pay no more heed to the 
uncouth phraseology than we do to the quaint clothing of a person 
Whose presence is greater than his clothes. 


Still, it is not for the narrative yarns that we prize the volume 
of his collected poems to which Mr. Simpson makes us turn again. 
They, it is true, reveal the genius that turns the straw of common- 
place to gold, but the other poems reveal the child of Nature, the 
student of humanity, the humourist, the mystic. 


T. E. Brown was truly a child of Nature, not merely an admirer 
or a lover in an artistic sense. He did not stand and gaze at her 
in order to make word pictures or to work himself into ecstacies S 
he crept to her confidingly as a child creeps to his mother, and 
pressed so closely against her great heart that his whole frame was 
thrilled by the throbs of it, and his own pulses were set in motion by 
it. He flung himself into her lap when he was tired, and got up re- 
freshed ; he made haste to reach her when he had been disgusted 
with the trivialities and artificialities of civilisation ; he sought her 
help in his quest of the great realities. He loved laughter and was 
quick to see tears, and he made Nature supply him with images 
when he wanted to stir ripples of mirth and when he wanteda 
comely vase to hold the dachrymae rerum he had collected. He 
identified himself with her till he could imagine his bodily self 
dissolved and his thoughts merging into her moods. 


Here is one of his Nature lyrics ; 


Weary wind of the West 
Over the billowy sea— 
Come to my heart and rest 
Ah, rest with me. 

Come from thg distance dim 
Bearing the sun’s last sigh ; 
I hear thee sobbing for him 

. Through all the sky. 


So the wind came, 
Purpling the middle sea, 
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Crisping the ripples of flame— 
Came unto me ; 
Came with a rush to the shore, 
Came with a bound to the hill, 
Fell and died at my feet, 
Then all was still. 
Scarlett Rocks will serve to show how he took his questionings 
and perplexities to the Great Mother : 
I thought of life, the outer and the inner, 
As I was walking by the sea ; 
How vague, unshapen this, and that, though thinner, 
Yet hard and clear in its rigidity, 
Then took I up the fragment of a shell, 
And saw its accurate loveliness, 
And searched its filmy lines, its pearly cell, 
And all that keen contention to express 
A finite thought. And then I recognised 
God’s working in the shell from root to rim, 
And said; “ He works till he has realised— 
O Heaven! if I could only work like him.” 


His Canticle confesses his dependence on Nature’s moods : 
When all the sky is pure 
My soul takes flight, 
Serene and sure, 
Upward—till at the height 
She weighs her wings, 
And sings. 
But when the heaven is black, 
And west winds sigh, 
Beat back, beat back, 
She has no strength to try 
The drifting rain 
Again. 
So cheaply baffled! see! 
The field is bare— 
Behold a tree— 
Is't not enough? Sit there 
Thou foolish thing 
And sing. 
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In his Epistola ad Dakyns, in which he bids his friend Dakyns 
visit three places after he himself is dead, he describes how each of 
these places will contain something of his personality. 

Of these places—“ The first is by the Avon’s side.” He bids 
his friend come 

and pause upon the edge, 
And I will lean in every ledge . . . 
And you shall feel an inner sense, 
A being kindred and intense ; 
And you shall feel a strict control, 
A something drawing at your soul, 
A going out, a life suspended, 
A spirit with a spirit blended. 


The next is where a hundred fells stand round Lake Derwent- 
water, and he tells his friend that 


a nameless tribulation 
Shall sway the whole, a silent stress 
Borne in upon that loveliness ; 
A burden as of human ills; 
A human trouble in the hills ; 
A quickening pulse in earth and sky, 
And you shall know that it is I. 
The next is where God keeps for me 
® A little island in the sea ; 
{i A body for my needs, that so 
I may not all unclothed go, 
A vital instrument whereby 
I still may commune with the sky, 
When death has loosed the plaited strands 
And left me feeling for the lands. 
Even now between its simple poles 
It has the soul of all my souls. 
The poem is too long for us to quote the whole of it, and thought 
so overlaps thought that it would be barbarous to break off a few 
lines here and there ; we have given enough to show the peculiar 
tenderness the poet felt for the “ little island in the sea.” His affec- 
tion for the land of his birth was as passionate as it was enduring, 


It was “home” to him from birth to death, never more so than 
when he was absent from it, in his Oxford days, as undergraduate 
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Clifton College. Here is a little poem called Cvifton, which reveals 
the hunger that gnawed at his heart-strings when, outwardly, he 
was the self-contained, at times impassive, head-master : 
I'm here at Clifton grinding at the mill, 
My feet for thrice nine barren years have trod ; 
But there are rocks and waves at Scarlett still, 
And gorse runs riot in Glen Chass—thank God! 
Alert, I seek exactitude of rule, 
I step and square my shoulders with the squad ; 
But there are blackberries on old Barrule, 
And Langness has its heather still—thank God! 
There is no silence here: the truculent. quack 
Insists with acrid shriek my ears to prod ; 
And, if I stop them, fumes; but there’s no lack 
Of silence still on Carraghyn—thank God ! 
Pragmatic fibs surround my soul, and bate it 
With measured phrase, that asks the assenting nod ; 
I rise and say the bitter thing, and hate it— 
But Wordsworth’s Castle’s still at Peel—thank God ! 
O broken life! O wretched bits of being, 
Unrythmic, patched, the even and the odd! 
But Bradda still has lichens worth the seeing, 
And thunder in her caves—thank God !—thank God ! 
_ In speaking of his childhood we must not leave out the portrait 
_ he has given us of his father’s old man-servant, John. In limning 
this tender picture he reveals himself almost as plainly as he makes 
old John stand forth in “ the light of other days, ” that tender, 
‘gracious light in which a happy childhood is always bathed, looked 
k upon through the vista of memory. 
__ John was a Scotchman and Mrs. Brown, the poet’s mother, was a 
Scote roman ; doubtless this fact helped to create an atmosphere 
hich made mutual understanding easy between the loyal old 
nd the impressionable young master. It also explains the 


of our kin nor of our race, 
or of our Church, nor of our speech ; 
trength, or truth, or tender grace, 


G 


first and Fellow afterwards, and in his middle life as Master of 
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I owe, ’twas you that taught me. Born to teach 
All nobleness, whereof divines may preach, 
And pedagogues may wag their tongues of iron, 
I have no doubt you could have taught the leech 
That taught old Chiron. 


Boyish memories crowd upon him : 
Old John, do you remember how you ran 
Before the tide that choked the narrowing firth, 
When Cumbria took you ere you.came to Man ? 
What*joy was mine! what straining of the knees 
To test the peril of that strenuous mile, 
To hear the clamour of the yelping seas ! 
And step for step to challenge you the while, 
And see the sunshine of your constant smile ! 
I loved you that you dared the splendid danger, 
I loved you that you landed on our Isle 
A helpless stranger. 
It is not only remembrance of bodily feats that comes to him ; the 
thews and sinews of his mind were exercised by the old servant. 
The matchless tales your own great Wizard penned 
To us were patent when you gave the key : 
I knew Montrose ; stern Clavers was my friend ; 
I carved the tombs with old Mortality ; 
I sailed with Hatterick on the stormy sea; 
Curled Cavalier and Roundhead atrabiliar, 
The shifts of Caleb Balderstone to me 
Were quite familiar. 
The reality of the old man’s faith, stern though it was, impressed 
the boy so much that in middle age he says of him $ 
The thirst 
For God was in you from the very first, 
and he affirms, 
No gentler soul e'er took its earthward flight 
From Heaven's high towers, or clove the ethereal blue 
With softer wings, or full of purer light. 
And he puts his finishing touches thus : 
O faithfullest! my debt to you is long 
Life’s grave complexity around me grows. 
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From you it comes, if in the busy throng | 
Some friends I have, and have not any foes; : { 
And even now, when purple morning glows, 
And I am on thehills, a night-worn watchman, 
I see you in the centre of the rose, 
Dear, brave old Scotchman. 9 
Brown’s narrative poems, classified as “ I’o’c’sle Yarns” and othe, 
tales reveal him as the student of human nature, observant of all 
outward signs that express the inner man, and also as one who 
meditated on the springs of human conduct, and on the influence of 
general surroundings on individual character. But these poems can 
hardly be of interest to readers unacquainted with the locality and 
class of persons of which they treat, and we pass them by with this 
comment only, that they would serve to show readers of world-wide 
sympathies many touches of Nature “ which make the whole world 
kin.” They alsoshow the warmth of affection, geniality, and whimsi- | 
cal delight in quaint simplicity, possessed by the chronicler of these | 
homely folk. | 


This lover of Nature and Home, this quick discerner of the in- | 
congruities and ironies of life, this heart so responsive to every | 
suggestion of mirth or tears, could not fail to be a lover of children. 
He standş confessed as such in some of the most musical and some 
of the most pathetic of his verses. He“ meets a little maiden in the 
lane” —a maiden whom he has never seen before and lo ! she smiles ~e | 
upon him. He turns round and sees her father at his back and J | 
perceives that the smile was for him, but the poet breaks out : 

O, blest be God! that such an overplus 

Of joy is given to us, 

That that sweet innocent € 
Gave me the gift she never meant, 

A gift secure and permanent ! 

For, howsoe’er the smile had birth, 

It is an added glory on the earth. 


But it is grief that unlocks the costliest treasure of his love. 

There is a joyous lilt in all that he sings of children until 
bereavement touched him and bore away his littleson. Thence- 
forward, his music was mostly set in a minor key, and there isa 
cadence in his voice inexpressibly touching. 
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O God, to Thee I yield 
The gift Thou givest most precious, most divine ; 
Yet to what field 
I must resign 
His little feet 
& That wont to be so fleet, 
I muse. Oh, joy to think 
On what soft brink 
Of flood he plucks the daffodils, 
On what empurpled hills 
He stands. Thy kiss all fresh upon his brow, 
And wonders, if his father sees him now. 
He rebels not, yet every now and then his full heart overflows 
‘Why do I make so much of Aber Fall ?’ 
Four years ago 
My little boy was with me here; 
That’s all— 
He died next year. 


and again 
I felt as if a soft hand slipt 
Its fingers into mine—he’s near— 
He’s with us. 
His power of loving, which made the pain of losing thus poignant, 
@. gave hima penetrating power of sympathy. 
Read this Zn Memoriam : 
Dead! 
Dead, say you? Yes, the last sweet rose 
Is gathered. Close, O close, 
® O gently, gently, very gently close 
Her little book of life, and seal it up 
To God Who gave, Who took,—O bitter cup ! 
O bell! 
O folding grave—O Mother, it is well— 
Yes, it is well. He holds the key 
That opens all the mysteries; and He 
Has blessed our children—it is well. 


The sympathy, however, that can only share pain is incomplete. 


Brown’s sympathy was too generous not to double the joy of others 
3 Di by making it his own too. He takes pleasure in the gaiety of others, 
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even in that of persons unknown to him, as is proved by his delicious _, 
sonnet Zhe Laugh. Really, we have quoted enough to weary the 
most generous reader, so we will not give the whole, but the des- 
cription of the laugh, “ shivering the twilight with its lance of 
mirth” is too good to keep to ourselves, and the conclusion must be 
= shared too : 
Laugh on, laugh long and loud, O merry child, 
And be not careful to unearth a cause, 
Thou art serenely placed above our laws, 
And we in thee with God are reconciled. 
His narrative poems and many shorter ones bring him before us ` 
l tinglingly. sensitive to all that affects the senses. but capable also of 
transferring little homely details to a mental plane where they can 
be clothed with interest, pathos, or humour in accordance with their 
; character. The comical little picture he gives us in We sit Ancillae 
i proves this capability of genius to find investiture of interest for 
things devoid of it to the prosaicmind. And, practical man though 
yi he was, strenuous, and gifted with common sense in no ordinary, 
measure, mysticism was as present at the back of his mind as it 
always is where genius and poesy meet and kiss each other. If we 
would discover this, let us go with hima Morning Walk. Let us 
stand beside him on his Specula 


When he appoints to meet thee, go thou forth— L 
It matters not e , 
If south or north, 
Bleak waste or sunny plot 
Nor think if haply He thou seekst be late, 
He does thee wrong. 
To stile or gate 
Lean thou thy head and long ! 
It may be that to spy thee He is mounting 
Upon a tower, 
Or in thy counting 
Thou hast mista’en the hour. 
But, if He come not, neither do thou go 
Till vesper chime, 
Belike thou then shalt know 
He: hath been with thee all the time. 
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Let us follow him as he dreams about Dreams in which one of his 
aspirations is, 
O but if God would make a deep suspense 
And draw me perfect from th’ adhesive sheath, 
© If all the veils and swathings of pretence 


Dropt from me, sunk beneath, 
Then would L get me very far from hence. 
Pd come to Him with one swift arrow dart, 
Aimed at the zenith of the o’erbrooding blue 
Straight.to the centre of His awful heart 
The flight long wing’d and true 
Should bear me rapt through all the spheres that part. 

Other poems such as Preparation and Obviam serve to con- 
vince us that his true life was lived in the secresy of converse with 
the Invisible and the Infinite, and was filled with incommunicable 
raptures and sorrows. And, if we need the seal of conviction, let us 
read the sonnet “ At the Play,” with which he takes leaves of us : 

And when the curtain falls we may not wait 
Death takes the lights and we go home to sleep. 


Yet we linger even after the hand has pulled down the curtain. We 
are loth to take leave of him. Now and then we catch a tone of 
Browning’s voice in his accents, noticeable in his 


@) Oy Pain. 
For then it is God stings us into life, 
Provoking actual souls 
From bodily systems, giving us the poles 
That are His own, not merely balanced strife. 
@ And there are three little poems which have for us a peculiar charm : 
Evensong. 
Eastward the valley of my soul was 
This morning; now the West hath laid 
Upon its fields the festal robe, 
And East hath shade. 
| Full soon the night shall fit 
Her star-besprinkled serge 
\ On hill, and rock, and bay ; 
w But even then behind the mounting globe 
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God makes a verge 
Of dawn that shall be day. 


My Garden. 
A Garden is a lovesome thing, God wot 
Rose plot, 9 
Fringed pool, 
The veriest school 
Of peace ; and yet the fool 
Contends that God is not— 
Not God! in gardens ! when the eve is cool ? 
Nay, but I have a sign; 
"Tis very sure God walks in mine. 
Out of Zand Ho / we quote but one verse 
It's clad in purple mist, my land 
In regal robe it is apparelled | 
A crown is set upon its head, 
And on its breast a golden band— 
Land ho! land. 
And in that land we leave our poet. 


JEAN ROBERTS, 
Oxford. 
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(Continued from our last issue.) 
CHAPTER XX, 

; IR BENJAMIN SMITH gave a garden party and invited all the 

prominent “natives” toit. It was one of those rare occasions, when 
high English officials try to extend social amenities to Indians by inviting 
them to a garden party or some other public function of the kind. It is a 
genuine effort, but it is a poor parody of social life though it serves to bring 
together a picturesque crowd which may well please the eye of adilettante, 
and satisfy the vanity of those who cannot live without official smiles. 

Long before the appointed hour a stream of carriages had set in 
towards the Government House and rolled through the gate, where a 
sentry in red tunic and blue turban steadily walked to and fro. 

Here passed the carriage of a rich but old-fashioned Rais who almost 
filled the back seat; it was a fair picture of lavish magnificence and sordid 
neglect; the carriage, though it had been recently washed for the occasion, 
still had patches of dust clinging to the places from which the varnish had 
worn off, and its wheels, loosely held by ill-fitting iron tyres, made a noise 
that served the purpose of a drum in announcing the progress of the Rais 
But then there were two large silver lamps attached to it, the harness, 
though it was covered with an oily black material, had silver fittings, and 
the driver was dressed in a velvet tunic fringed with goldlace. The occupant 
@ himself seemed to be a man who moved with the times and was dressed 

in what he called the new fashion. He wore a coat which could not be 
called a frock coat yet it came down to the knees and was double 
breasted ; its turned-down collar showed well enough the white muslin 
shirt below, he wore loose flannel pyjamas, a sad imitation of English 
trousers, which were neither the one nor the other; a bright pink turban 
and a pair of fine Indian shoes, embroidered with gold thread, completed 
his costume and bore witness to the cosmopolitan taste of the Chief. He 
had not forgotten to oil and plait his‘beard, which looked jet black from a 
`- distance, but on a closer view, it appeared white at the roots, red in the - 
X middle, and purple at the ends. His face was red and bright, in 
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strange contrast with the pale face of the young man who followed 
him in an English-made landau of the latest fashion which softly ° 
glided on its ball bearings and rubber tyres. This youth was 
dressed from head to heel in sombre black and nervously played with 
his silver-mounted stick. He was followed by a Sikh Sirdar, who 
had kept the picturesque dress of his forefathers: a loose velvet choga, 
richly embroidered, fell over a loose white shirt, and tight pyjamas stuck 
closely to his thin legs, which were almost lost in it folds; a big white 
| turban anda long white flowing beard added dignity to his calm broad 
| features. There were many carriages and as many variegated dresses. Mr. 
| Ahmad drove in at the last moment in a fine Oldsmobile, and while 
others bent themselves low to make their bows to His Honour, he carelessly 
walked up and shook hands with Sir Benjamin Smith, and then quietly 
| withdrew. There were a large number of high civil officials present who 
| acknowledged the bows of the Indian guests with a slight incline of their 
) heads or managed to say “How do you do?” and then turned to talk to 

some English friend of their own. There were separate tables for 

Hindus and Mahomedans covered with fruit and Indian sweetmeats, and 
. a liberal supply of aerated waters. Sir Benjamin Smith, however, made no 
distinction between his Indian and English guests and freely mixed with 
; the Indians. 


j “Flow are you, Raja Sahib,” he said, coming up, to the Rais who was 
dressed in modern fashion, “I hope you are well.” 
“By the kindness of the Hazoor,” said he, doubling up “your slave 
is well. And how is the saintly temper of Hazoor ?” — © 


j “Tam well, thank you,” said Sir Benjamin, casting a tired look A 
around. “Have you had sufficient rain for the crops ?” 
4 « My gracious Hazoor,” said he, making a bow, “ God, by the kindness 
of Hazoor, sent timely rain and I expect bumper harvests. I have a x 
avour to ask of Hazoor and if Hazoor permits and promises to forgive my KD) 
mpertinence, I will open my lips.” 


Sir Benjamin Smith was a little annoyed and was about to say that 

it was no place for business, but on a second thought he changed his mind, 

smiled and said, “ Of course, Raja Sahib, I shall be glad to hear what 

you have to say.” 

“Hazoor,” said the Raja, “T was telling Raja Dina Nath that your 
Honour is Naushairwan reborn in India. Hazoor, your Honour’s well- j 
son is of age now to do some work.” 

“What do you mean ?”” enquired His Honour, somewhat perplexed 
do not quite follow you, EMP Sahib.” 
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“Your Honour's well-born son, Hazoor,” replied the Raja, “ that is to 
say, the son of your humble servant is of age now to do some work, and 
though by the kindness of Hazoor God has given me everything, it is my 
earnest desire that my family should always serve the “ Angraiz Bahadur.” 

“I appreciate your good intentions,’ said Sir Benjamin Smith, “and 
your family may well be proud of their loyal service. I will see what I 
can do for your boy. Excuse me”--and Sir Benjamin moved away and 
shook hands with Mr. Justice Bannerjee, while the Raja, erect like a cock 
pheasant, looked round to proclaim to the other people that he had just 
been talking to the Lieutenant-Governor, 


“ Oh, the work is very heavy, Sir Benjamin,” Mr. Justice Bannerjee 


` was familiarly saying when the usual greetings were over. “Would you 


believe that Civil Appeals filed two years ago have not yet come for hear- 
ing before the bench? ” 


“It is very much to be regretted,” said His Honour “and yet 
in spite of all this delay and other worries connected with the litigation, the 
people are becoming every day more and more litigious, and I really do 
not know what to do in the matter.” 


“A great deal can be done,” said the Judge in his slow broad 
accents, “by reviving the old village Panchayats and referring petty 
suits to them, and by recruiting the judicial service from the Bar. Some- 
time we have appeals before us against orders of lower courts full of 
legalities, which no one with any knowledge of law could ever have 
made.” 


e. “I have great faith in village Panchayats,” admitted Sir Benjamın, 
q 
: 


“but it is so difficult to organise them, the people are so jealous of each 
other that they would never co-operate, and seem to enjoy being fleeced by 
the pleaders who foster unnecessary litigation.” 

“ As I said before,” said Mr. Bannerjee, “ I have great hopes in village 
Panchayats, but I beg leave to differ from you as to your remark about the 
Bar. The highly complicated laws of a civilised society can hardly be 
understood by common people, and pleaders and lawyers have a naturaj 
place and a real sphere of useful work.” 

“The laws that are not understood by those for whom they are 
made,” observed Sir Benjamin, “do more harm than good, and it would be 
much better if India had a simpler code of laws suited to its primitive 
conditions.” 

“I have not made the laws,” said Mr. Bannerjee, with a smile “ but 
since they exist we cannot do without lawyers. ” 

“You are right, Mr. Bannerjee,” said Sir Benjamin, “but 1 
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hate the law’s delays.” This saying, he turned to Mr. Ahmad, who was 
just passing that way talking to a friend. 

“I have been looking for you everywhere,” said the Lt.-Governor 
affably, “I thought you had gone away.” 

“I was going away,” said Mr. Ahmad, “ but my friend detained me.” 

“Are you still going on ‘with your Yogic studies,” he enquired, 
“they seem to possess a strange fascination for you.” 

“I am still going on with Yoga,” said Ahmad, “the more I study, 
the more I am struck with its truth; it casts a new light upon every 
problem of life.” 

“Tt must be such an interesting study, ” said Sir Benjamin, “and I 
would so’ much like to become your pupil, but unfortunately I have no 
time to spare.” ; 

“In these days,’ said Ahmad, “people are so busy in setting 
the world aright that they can hardly find time to set themselves 
right, and yet what can be of greater importance than the question of 
life and how to live it?” 

« J believe in Christ,” said Sir Benjamin, “ and believe with Him that 
a duty well performed is better than a whole life spent in empty penances. 
You will acknowledge that Christianity is one of the noblest religions of 
the world.” 

« Jt isa noble religion,” admitted Ahmad, “or, to be accurate, it is 
one of the finest and best expositions of the religion of mankind, but I find 
very few earnest followers of Christ among Christian nations. On the other 
hand, true Christians, like Count Tolstoi, are excommunicated by those 
who are anything but Christians themselves. I cannot by any stretch of 
imagination call whisky-drinking, life-destroying, fighting and gambling 
people Christians.” 

“Human nature is everywhere the same,” said Sir Benjamin 
apologetically, “we are weak, but we still try to follow Christ aut 
his teachings.” 

“J know that human nature is weak,” said Ahmad, “and can make 
allowances for it. What exasperates me is, that people unable to follow 
the high teachings of Christ, try to bring them down to their own low 
Jevel ; they say that the Sermon on the Mount is not meant to be practised, 
that Christ was not serious when He preached it, and thus they blaspheme 
Him who brought them light and are foolish enough to believe that they 
know better than Him.” 

“ The Sermon on the Mount,” retorted Sir Benjamin, “sets up a very 
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high ideal, and it is very difficult to follow. It almost ignores the existence 
of evil which we have to contend against.” 


“It does not ignore the existence of evil,” retorted Mr. Ahmad, who 
was now in his element, “ but it sets up a higher law and teaches that it is 
wrong to meet evil by evil, to combat wickedness by wickedness, and that 
love alone can stop evil for ever.” 

“ Supposing there was no Government in the country,” said Sir 
Benjamin, “ people would fight like animals and kill each other.” 


“ That shows that they have not learnt this law of love, or understood the 
meaning of evil. Supposing some one struck me and I struck himin return : 
by doing so I will only propagate evil and serve as an agent of the devil, 
but if I turned the other cheek also to be struck, the other man is sure to 
forbear and may learn the lesson of the law of love which alone can 
destroy evil. This is the only right method of combating evil.” 

“We will go on combating evil in our own way till you people have 
succeeded in changing human nature,” said Sir Benjamin, “ and men can 
understand the higher law; in the meanwhile, we must restrain them from 
going to the devil altogether.” 


“Governments are evil in themselves,” insisted Ahmad, “they 
are founded on wrong and maintained by injustice. How can men ever 
understand the higher law if even those who understand its divine poten- 
tiality do not follow it themselves?” 

“Governments are thenatural outcome of societies that they rule,” said 
Sir Benjamm, “ they are organised by wise people to lessen the evil which 
would prevail if there was nothing to restrain the animal in man. In a true 
Christian society, there perhaps will be no need for a Government, but 
until we have such a society the Governments have a natural and a 
necessary place in the world.” 


‘“ How can people ever learn to lead Christian lives,” asked Ahmad, 
“if there is no one to show them the sweetness and the glory of such lives?” 


“ My dear friend,” replied Sir Benjamin, “ you do not seem to have 
seen much life, and have lived mostly in the world of thought. I accede 
unreservedly to all your arguments, and you are perhaps correct in theory, 
but as to the practicability of your ideas, I can safely assert that unless some 
miracle changes the whole trend of our thought, it will take ages for 
human society to reach that stage whenit can dispense with Governments, 
when each individual will be a law unto himself. I am sure you don't 
think it right to let a party of children, who have no idea of the responsi- 
bility of their actions, to have their own way.” 
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“OF course, they should be guided to manhood,” said Ahmad, “ by 
their elders.” 

“The Government performs the function of an elder to the whole 
community,” said Sir Benjamin, “and so you cannot blame it.” 

“When Governments, instead of guiding child humanity,” retorted 
Ahmad, “use it for their own purposes, they lose their high character and, 
sink to the level of unmitigated tyrannous rule.” 

“ Things will get much better when higher consciousness is awakened 
in those who form the Government. I am glad you came, for it is a 
real treat to have a genuine Yogi as one’s guest.” 

This saying, Sir Benjamin walked away and Mr. Mitra, the editor of 
a local newspaper, was introduced to him by his chief secretary. 

“What brings the Lord of the Lahore Thunderer here,” said Sir 
Benjamin, half jestingly as he shook hands with him. 

“ I came,” replied Mr. Mitra, in a dry tone of voice, ‘in response to 
the invitation sent to me.” 

“You are welcome, Mr. Mitra,” said His Honour, “ I read your paper 
with interest.” 

“« I am trying to do my duty,” said Mr. Mitra, “ by showing up some 
of the abuses of your system of government and in Poin ang out wrongs 
which our people so often suffer.” 

“You are quite right in bringing to the public notice what you con- 
sider wrong,” said Sir Benjamin, “but your paper would carry greater 
influence if you made a moderate use of adjectives. Sometimes the lan- 
guage of your paper is what we in England call unparliamentary.” 

“I cannot repress my feelings,” said Mr. Mitra, “ some of the things 

_ that happen are too provoking, and I cannot but give expression to public 
indignation.” 

“Indian papers can do a great deal of good work,” said Sir Benjamin 
* but they don’t seem to exercise any educative influence. I have seldom 

me across a single new idea in an Indian paper.” 

‘We are educating our public in politics,” said Mr. Mitra, “ people 

e already taking a great deal of interest in public questions, and we have 
aus in forming a public opinion.” 

no foe to criticism,” Sir Benjamin observed, “ but you will be 

d doing reater good if you teach the people to criticise themselves and induce 


them to. boleround, and discover the causes of the greeneration of the Indian 
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bility, you must remove those causes which have brought about your 
downfall and set a new and a positive influence acting upon the national 
mind, and then India will rise once again.” 


“ Education is doing a great deal,” said Mr. Mitra, “and we have 
the social reform movement also; things are improving.” 


“ I do not see any real improvement,” said Sir Benjamin ; “ your 
people are busy talking as usual, but they have not approached the real 
problem as yet.” 


“And what is that, your Honour ?” enquired Mr. Mitra, with an ill- 
concealed sneer. 

“ Only free men can have free institutions,” Sir Benjamin replied, “you 

quire organised self-help, It is want of character and lack of those 
qualities which win in the modern struggle for existence, which are retard- 
ing your progress.” 

“J beg your pardon, Sir,” retorted the Editor, “we have never lacked 
character, and I can name heroes whose glory has not as yet been dimmed 
or surpassed by any man.” 

“ You are growing very sensitive,” the Lt.-Governor said, ‘(I did not 
mean to disparage any one, nor have I any desire to dispute your statement. 
Iam talking to youasa friend and giving you my personal opinion. Tome 
this seems to be the root evil, and when Indians eradicate it, the splendid 
human power which now wholly runs to waste, will find its true field of 
work and lay the foundation of Indian prosperity, framed in constructive 
thought and laid enduringly in human character.” 

‘‘ How can we do anything,” asked Mr. Mitra, “ when we are handi- 


capped in our political life; we have no national institutions, no national 
organisation to take up regular work ?” 


“ My dear Sir,” said sir Benjamin, ‘you will have institutions when 
you are prepared for them. Who can hold them back when men of character 
and real ability stand up and demand the constitution ? First produce your 
men, inspire them with higher ideals of life,and then ask fora constitution. 
At present even in small matters you cannot work harmoniously, you 
exaggerate personal likes and dislikes, and cannot co-operate even for 
high national purposes. It is useless your talking of a constitutional gov- 
ernment at present.” 


“ Weare learning to forget petty differences,” assured Mr. Mitra, “ but 
you are right in the main; the Rajputs could never have been conquered 
had they not fought among themselves.” 


« Nor would the Sikhs,” said Sir Benjamin, “have lost the Panjab 
26 
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had they not fought amongst themselves. It is this defect which you have 
got to cure ; the British Government gives you a fair and open field.” 

“Tt does,” said Mr, Mitra, thoughtfully, “but our Government 
does not seem to be moving with the times. You seem to think that India | 
of to-day is not different from the India of fifty years ago, but in this you | 
are greatly mistaken. Ycu forget that blessings’of English rule were real to | 
those who passed from a state of anarchy into a state of perfect peace; | 
they were thankful for it, and were actively loyal, but Indians of to-day i 
regard this peace as their birthright and want to have the rights which, as | 
the citizens of this great empire, they have every right to demand.” 

“ There is something in what you say,” His Honour admitted, “ but 
we English are very slow in making up our minds to any change. We are 
used to the party system of Government, and we never do anything until 
ourhands are forced. But don’t tell anybody,” he added, witha laugh, 
“ that I said so.” 

« | have implicit faith in the inherent love of justice of an English- 
man,” said Mr. Mitra, “and that is why we are agitating for our rights.” 

«u You should never pass beyond constitutional limits,” advised Sir | 
Benjamin. “ An Englishman is, after all, human, and does not like to be 
abused. You should try to persuade him and rely on the irrefutable logic 
of facts.” 

Sir Benjamin Smith cut short the conversation and moved away and re 
joined a group of Englishmen who were taking their tea. Some of the / 
advanced Indians took their tea at the European table, while others 


contented themselves with fruit or lemonade, while some touched e 
nothing. ji eo 


« Lat Sahib.” said the Raja to another Rais, “ did you notice how 
long he talked to me?” 3 
«There is nothing unusual in his talking to you,” retorted the other 
nobleman, “ he talked to me longer and enquired about the health of my o 
family. Won’t you take anything ?” 
« How can I?” said the Raja. “I have shaken hands with the Lat 
Sahib and cannot take anything till I wash them. My father used to 
bathe and change clothes after meeting an Englishman.” 
« So did my father,” said his friend, “ but there is no harm in taking | 
some fruit. Look at Ahmad, he is munching English bread and yet calls 
himself a Yogi.” 


” «Men like him are a disgrace to their people,” said the Raja, ‘they : 
AA bave no Dharma, no religion.” Í 
Be « These people say,” said the other man, “ that religion has nothing ta i 
i S 
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to do with eating and drinking, and consider themselves more than 
religious.” 

« Hypocrites,” thundered the Raja, who had several Mahomedan mis 
tresses, “I can never eat anything touched by these men.” 

“Nor can I,” joined his companion. 

A little before evening Sir Benjamin Smith bade good-bye to his 
guests, and they all dispersed in different directions. 


(To be continued). 


JOGENDRA SINGH. 


Aira Estate, 
Kheri District, Oudh. 
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THE QUESTION OF THE HOUR. 


B“ the time this article reaches its destination, the cold weather 

of 1907-8 will be a thing of the past. It must have oc- 
curred to all who think on Indian politics how important a season 
is passing away from us with the advent of spring. The whole future 
of the country may hang upon the outcome of these few months. 

We are waiting to see if the rival parties who are bidding for 
popular support can combine together for the great and many- 
sided task which lies before them, or whether they will continue to 
waste their strength in internecine strife. 

More than a quarter of a century ago, some of us who may 
perhaps claim to be considered well-wishers of India, tried to create 
what may be called a “ Third Party” in Indian domestic politics. 
We tried to convince the Indian Government that the time had come 
when the first and most important task of administration was the 
training of the great people committed to their care by Omnipotent “ae 
Power for national development. ~~ a 

We argued that foreign policy should be confined to preserving 
the frontier already acquired ; that the majority of questions which 
it was sought to set at rest by legislation, often premature and im- 
perfectly thought out, would solve themselves by natural evolution ; 
that the only question ofreal importance was one which was suffered 
= to languish in undeserved neglect. The attempt to bridge over the 

eyer widening gulf between rulers and ruled, to unite European and 

Asiatic in the one great task of progress in all its myriad forms—this 

was a matter outside :the purview of administration altogether, and 

all efforts towards it were denounced as utopian and “ idealistic,” if 

not branded with that curious word “ disloyalty.” 

The events of the past year, deplorable as they have been, have 
still been productive of one good result, It is perhaps not too much 
to say that no one who now works with a single eye to the advance- è 
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ment of his country on safe lines of progress will be again traduced 
as a criminal. But there isas much to mourn, as to be thankful for. 
The time when concessions to the legitimate aspirations of a dawn- 
ing nationality could have been made with grace and received with 
| thankfulness, has passed away. In all steps that are now made in 
this direction the dark shadow of compulsion and fear will ever be 
present to cloud the satisfaction of those who make them. But there 
is no object in wasting time over useless regrets : let us now look at 
another side of the question. 
$ It was not only the Government that we tried to influence. The 
© minority who endeavoured to organise a “ National” or reform 
; party for India appeared to us to be far too “ idealistic” for practical 
J politics, and to be building on a foundation we thought insecure. 
ng The extreme democratic theory of representative Government, whict 
they seemed to wish to apply to India, we not only thought unsuited 
for the East—we had grave doubts as to its success in Europe. It 
was perhaps only natural that our treatment at the hands of this 
forward party should be somewhat similar to that experienced from 
the party which regarded all progress as dangerous—we were consi- 
dered by both as hostile to the best interests of India. The justifi- 
cation of our attitude can perhaps be found in the recent regrettable 
occurrences at Surat. 


The necessity for a Third Party is no less urgent now than it 
fe was in the past—it is indeed much more so—almost a matter of 
ae political life and death. We may perhaps rest assured that the 
| reality of the new movement will not now be misunderstood in 
England: indeed, the danger of its being exaggerated, and made the 
| excuse for premature and ill-judged action, has been more than once 
revealed by recent events. The question which takes the foremost 
place is whether the feelings excited will translate themselves into 
beneficent action. Will the Government recognise that no mere 
| tinkering reforms will meet the situation—that a complete recon- 
struction of the system of administration is called for? If the 
answer to this question is in the affirmative, it may be that the near 
future will shew some radical change in the system of appointment 
to the Indian Civil Service. 

We do not want any lower standard of intellectual attainments 
but we want those attainments to be of aspecial kind. For the 
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| higher appointments, at least, we want men trained in classical 

. oriental lore—men who can hear the “ call” of the East, and 

| sympathise with her in her efforts to raise herself to the lost levels : 
such men would be fitted to work side by side with local leaders in 
the Renaissance of the new century. 

The leaders of the movement, and of the remarkable wave of 
high-class journalism which has heralded the birth of the new era, 
bear the weight of a heavy responsibility. They have to show to 
the world that they are not like their predecessors of antiquity, 
endeavouring to gain power for themselves under the pretext of 
championship of popular rights. They will do this best by showing 
that they are ready to help on any measures which may tend to 
protect the “ dumb millions” even against themselves. The true 
‘well-wisher of India cannot feel very jubilant over recent events, 
but he has no reason for despondency in anticipating what the 
summer will bring forth. 

The most promising feature of the situation is perhaps this new 
journalism, which, it is to be hoped, will retain the high position it 

j at present occupies, in the evolution of an enlightened body of in- 
j structed public opinion. If some one could only think out a plan 
i by which a measure of official support could be given to these high 
i class journals without destroying their independence, the necessity for 
f any kind of control of the Press (a terrible bête noire to most 
English politicians) might be avoided. The “ yellow” or “ reptile” 
Press, which is deprecated by journalists themselves as earnestly as 
by any other class, might die a natural death. The men of the pen, 
and the men of action, require the assistance of a third body, whose 
advice and co-operation would be as invaluable to them as to the 
Administration. This body comprises a large section of the “ better 
mind” of India: it includes the men who keep aloof from politics 
_ for personal reasons. Of these perhaps the most important are the 
-pensioned officials of Government. These are, surely, the real inter- 
mediaries between rulers and ruled. They are of the people, and 
hey know where the administrative shoe (so to speak) pinches. 
"hey have identified themselves with the Empire, and they under- 
ind the responsibilities and the difficulties of administration. Their 
abstention from politics, intelligible as it is, is surely disastrous to 
the cause of progress on moderate, practical lines. 
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The only agency which can bring these mute “ Counsellors of 
the Indian Empire” forward is the Government they have served. This 
still further accentuates the necessity which has been alluded to, of 
a specially selected personnel for that Government. It may be that 
a new system of administration may be evoked, having for its object 
the persistent protection of India from the contamination of party 
politics. Be this as it may, some reform is called for by which 
the men selected for high administrative posts are sure to be those 
who can appreciate and understand Oriental civilisation, Oriental 
literature, and (shall we not say ?) Oriental art. In contact and 
co-operation with the leaders of Indian thought, these men will be 
able to organise all necessary reforms. They will, as the all-impor- 
tant preliminary to action, understand the situation. Then, for one 
thing, there will be no recurrence of the disgraceful scares of last 


summer. 


C. W. WHISH. 


Bngland. 
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A FEW WORDS ON ISLAM. 


( Continued from our last number.) 
EFORE coming to the other two essentials of Islam, it may not be 
4} 


out of place to show here what will be the fate of those who do not 
obey His orders. God says: “ The sinners will be recognised by their fore- 
heads. They will be dragged by the forelocks and feet. How will you 
then deny the kindness of Gcd? This is the Hell which you did not 
believe in; the sinners will be struggling in its boiling waters” (Surai 
Rahman). “O Mohamad, explain what we order. He who fears me 
will understand it, and he who disregards it is miserable. He will welter 
in the Great Fire, where he will neither die, nor find escape (but suffer 
perpetual pangs). So it is better for him to repeat the name of thy Lord 
and perform the Namaz” (Surai Gashia). Similarly, those who obey 
His orders will go to Paradise. The whole chapter of “ Ar Rahman” is a 
i! description of Paradise, where streams of fresh water flow in all directions, 
ij There are rivers of milk, honey, and water, so pure that the inhabitants of 
this world cannot have an idea of their purity. Everything is green there» / 
The Garden of Paradise teems with flowers and fruits, which we do not 
know. No kind of pait exists there. The inhabitants of that holy gar- 
den will be above illness and all human weaknesses. No envy, no jealousy, 
is to be found there. Their bodies will be shining, and happiness will 9 
reign throughout. Of course, there are different grades among the 
inhabitants of Paradise, but “all will be satisfied with the gifts of their 
Lord, and their Lord will be pleased with them.” All these blessings of 
the Creator are mentioned in the Koran, and they were also described by 
Mohamad, who saw them with his own eyes during the Night of his 
Journey. I shall describe in brief this « Night of Journey,” or Shabi 
Miraj. The Surai Bani Israel begins thus: “ Holy is that Being, who one 
night took His slave (Mohamad) from the sacred mosque of Mecca to 
the mosque beyond (in the sky), which is full of grace, so that he migh 
8 show him a few examples of His Creation.” The account of this Journey 
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| is as follows :—One day Gabriel came to Mohamad as usual and said, 
“O Prophet, salutations to you from God. He desires to see you, and 
has, therefore, invited you to His Presence.” Whereupon Mohamad made 
himself ready for the Divine Journey. Itis needless to mention here all 
the details of this Journey, how Mohamad started on the back of the 
© animal called Barak, how Gabriel conducted him through the Seven 
Heavens, how they saw different objects in these Heavens, how he was 
conducted to Paradise and Hell, and finally into the presence of the 
Creator: In short, the Prophet found himself standing before his Host. 
This honour of a personal interview (if I may use this expression, for 
| e God is above shape and person) was bestowed upon Mohamad alone: 
He returned to this planet during the same night, and in the morning his 
companions were astonished to find a certain glow on his face, and a 
revered change in his countenance. On being questioned, he gave them 
the account of his Journey as mentioned above. The conversation 
between God and Mohamad on the occasion of this visit remains a 
mystery, for who can understand it? Many of his followers requested 
Mohamad to let them know the nature of that conversation, but he replied 
that he was not authorised to reveal it. Some Mohamadans do not 
believe in his bodily Journey. They believe that it was the soul that 
travelled and not the body. Whatever may be the points of discussion 
~on this subject, every Musalman has to believe in the Journey, for it is 
mentioned in the Koran, as I have already said. 


SS 


4. But to return to our subject. The fourth essential of Islam is the 
® . Roza or Fast. Every Mohamadan, male or female, except children and 
$ old or sick persons, has to keep fast during the whole month of Ramzan. 
Nothing is to be tasted from the time of dawn till the time of sunset. 
Nothing whatever is to be eaten or drunk, so that the fast is 
a complete fast. The orders for Roza were sent by God many 
© years after the first preaching of Islam. The benefits of the Roza can- 

not be exaggerated. It teaches us the habit of endurance, and from a 
medical point of view it is good for health. The Prophet, while explaining 
the importance of fasting, is related to have advised his followers to ob- 
serve fast, not only in eating and drinking, but in all human passions. 
The Roza of the stomach means no eating and drinking. Similarly, the 
Roza of the ear means we should not hear forbidden music. The Roza of 
the hands means, we should not use them for evil purposes, &c. In short 
the Roza is a lesson for curbing not only hunger, but all human passions. 
The month of Ramzan is held sacred for this reason, as well as for the 
5 ` fact that the Koran was sent for the first time during this month. 
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Musalmans are excused from keeping fast while they are on a journey. 
They should,, however, make up the fasts afterwards. When the month of 
Ramzan is over, the Mohamadans celebrate the holiday of the Id-i- 
Ramzan, on the first of the next month., viz. Shawal. . This holiday is 
spent in open fields just like the Dasera ceremony. There is a special 
gate in Paradise through which the fasters will enter, and they will get 
the mercy of God. The Merciful has promised forgiveness to those who 
repent, and consequently the Mohamadans in general believe that all their 
sins are washed away in the holy month of Ramzan. The drunkard gives 
up his wine during this month. A thief would not extend his favour to his 
brethren for thirty days. Every one tries to attend the Masjid and expects 
mercy from his Creator, for, He says, “ Do not be disappointed in God’s 
mercy.” ‘Repent for your actions and return to God.’ Many simple, 
minded Mohamadans have thus made it a rule to repent once a year and 
not repent once for all, and believe that they are entitled to His promised 
forgiveness. But the teachings of Mohamad do not seem to encourage 
this sort of expectations. He said to his daughter, “Oh Fatima, do not 
depend upon your being the daughter of a Prophet, but depend upon your 
Own actions.” The orders in the Koran are also to the same effect, as I 
have quoted before. 


5. The last essential of Islam is the Haj, or pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Those who can afford it, have to go to the pilgrimage once in their lifetime. 
Strange to say, our experience of to-day is tothe contrary. The rich are 


so busy with their luxuries that they can hardly spare time to go to Mecca- 
while the fakirs are ready to start on the voyage at the charity of others. ` 


A beggar may not consider it a sin to neglect his namaz, yet he must go to 
Mecca and obey the order of God, which is not meant for him. On the 
day of the Haj, Musalmans from all parts of the globe assemble in the 
temple of Mecca. It is on this occasion that a spectator will find Moha- 
madans of all sects, Arabs, Moguls, Turks, Indians, Chinese, &c., standing 
side by side as brethren in the presence of their Father. There it is that 
one exclaims, “ Verily the Faithful are brethren.” Kings, nobles, beggars, 
all will be found wearing the same uniform of ‘Ibram’ and crying 
‘Labbaik,’ vzz„ “here we are, O God, in’ Thy presence.” The 
festival of the Haj is known as Bakre Id. These are the five 
essentials of Islam. The orders of the Koran and the 
Mohamad are clearly meant for all Musalmans as brethren, yet 
a few interested priests and moulvis were able to see a gulf ali 
difference between the Sunnis and Shias; Hanafis and Shafais, &c. 
Professor Froude rightly remarks: “ The seamless robe of the Saviour is 


teachings of 
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rent in pieces, and the earth becomes the habitation of fiends. Each 
side tells the story as it prefers to have it; facts, characters, circum- 
stances, are melted in the theological crucible, and cast in moulds 
diametrically opposite. Nothing remains the same except the names and 
dates. Each side chooses its own witnesses. Everything is credible 
which makes for what it calls the truth. Everything is made false which 
will not fit into its place.” No person can ever become a Musalman 
unless he acts according to all these five directions. No difference o 
opinion existsas regards these. What then led to so many sects, as many 
as seventy-two, in Islam? It is not possible to discuss this question fully 
on this occasion, but I shall try to give an idea of some of the principal 
sects of our Faith. They are Sunnis, Shias, Wahabees, Kharjis, Nuseriya, 
Ismailiya, and a few others. 

When Mohamad left this world, it was found necessary to have a 
Commander of the Faithful. The Prophet was in the position of a King 
a General; in short everything for the Musalmans. It, therefore, became 
an important question as to who should be such a Commander. At once 
there arose a difference of opinion among the Mohamadans which led to 
the subsequent sects of Sunnis and Shias. One party advocated the 
election of the best man to the post of the Successor of Mohamad, so 
that he should be regarded as Leader of the Musalmans in all matters. 
Others argued that none but members of the Prophet’s family could claim 
to be his successors. Many, on the other hand, took a milder view of the 
question, saying that as Defenders of the Faith of Islam, the members of 


_ Mohamad’s family had a decided privilege, while the administration of 


state affairs might be entrusted in the hands of some able person. This 
difference of opinion took a serious turn. Every one was trying his best 
to be installed as Commander of the Faithful. However, four of the 
companions of Mohamad, wzs., Abubakar, Umar, Usman and Ali, had 
claims superior to others for various reasons. 

1. All of them were related to Mohamad. The first two were his 
fathers-in-law and the other two were his sons-in-law. The relation of 
Ali was, however, stronger than that of the others, for he was the husband 
of Mohamad’s beloved daughter Fatima. He was also his cousin, and 
Ali’s father Abu Talib had brought up Mohamad from his childhood and 
treated him like his own son. 

2. These “four companions” were known for their devotion and 
had sacrificed everything for the sake of their beloved Prophet. They 
were his assistants in everything, and are very often rightly compared to 
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3. Their personal character was unquestionable, and historical books 
-are full of the accounts of their fidelity, heroism, chastity, and other 
Virtues. 


4. Mohamad is related to have said during his lifetime that these | 
four (and six others) would assuredly go to Paradise. 

The Mohamadans had, therefore, good reason to believe that-the | 
office of Mohamad’s successor would fall on one of these companions. | 
Those who were in favour of hereditary succession (that the office 
should remain in the family of the Prophet) advocated the cause of Ali 
and are now known as the Shias. Those who were for the principle of 3 
election, advocated the cause of Abubakar, the father of Mohamad’s ^ o 
beloved wife Ayesha. He was finally elected to the Caliphate and is ] 
known in history as the first Commander of the Faithful. ms 

I cannot discuss the merits or demerits of either principle here, for Si 
I should be treading on delicate ground. Thus arose the two famous 
sects, vzz.ą, Shias and Sunnis. The other sects are, correctly speaking, 
subsects of these two and may, therefore, be left alone. The point of 
issue afterwards became very intricate, and the simple and clear religion | 
of Mohamad was rent in pieces. At present all the Mohamadan nations | 
of the world, except Persia, belong to the Sunni sect. The Persians. | 
are Shias. Among the Indian Musalmans, the Khojas, Bohras, Moguls 
are Shias, the rest are Sunnis. 

In connection with this question of sects, I may be allowed to point 
Out one thing, that the members of the Prophet's family and their > 
descendants, ‘known as Syeds,]are held in respect by all Musalmans, to > 
whatever sect they may belong. Though the Sunnis and others do not } 
follow the principle of hereditary succession, they are bound to respect, 
and in fact they do respect, Ali and his descendants, No Mohamadan 
would disobey the distinct order of the Prophet who has enjoined his 
followers to pay all respect to the Koran and his family. He has said, Ce 
“I leave behind me two things, vzz., the Koran and my family.” By the 
word family, he meant Ali, Fatima and their two sons Hasan and Husain 
(may the peace of God be on them!). ¿There existed a sect known as the 
Kharjis, who were hostile towards the Prophet’s family, but so far as I 
know, that sect is now extinct. It may be asked, “ Why did not the 
Prophet settle the question of succession during {his lifetime?” Here 
again, answers differ. 

The Sunnis argue that while Mohamad was ill (and it was his last 
illness), he had directed his old father-in-law Abubakar, to conduct the / 
Prayers instead of him. This in their opinion means, that if there was Ñ 
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any person next in dignity to Mohamad, it was Abubakar. The illness 
of the Prophet lasted for a long time and on all occasions of the namaz, 
he ordered Abubakar to lead the prayers. Mohamad himself used to do 
| that duty, and the fact that he asked Abubakar to do it during his illness, 
| signifies that he regarded him as his successor. The argument of the 
© Shias is this:—On the occasion of the last pilgrimage known as the 
“ Hajatul Wida,” Mohamad preached a very touching sermon to the 
audience, and during the course of his Preaching, he declared, “Oh 
Musalmans, he who is Ali’s friend is my friend, and he who is Ali’s enemy, 

is my enemy also.” This was a clear hint that he intended Ali to succeed 

D him.” He has also said, “I am the city of knowledge and Ali is its gate.” 
Ali, therefore, ought to have been preferred, they say, in the matter of the 

> Caliphate. The account of this struggle between the different sects of Islam 
may be of historical interest to the reader, but one cannot help regretting 
that there should be so much hostility among those whose religion teaches 


union 
(Zo be concluded.) 
KAZI SEY) BADINZAMAN. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE. 


Those who take the trouble to think out 

The Preservation of theories of their own regarding the govern- 
Eee ment of the oriental races and the: introduc- 
tion of Western civilisation among them may 

be divided into three principal classes—the utilitarians, the senti- 
mentalists, and the tacticians. Macaulay was a utilitarian of a pro- 
nounced type, and the decision in the second quarter of last century 
to throw open the gates of India to European knowledge, and to 
make the diffusion of that knowledge the main object of education, 
was due to the influence and the intellectual ascendancy of the utili- 
tarian school. Macaulay was an “ extremist” in his preference of 
European culture to Native learning, and as he was also a distin. 


history of European civilisation in India. The sentimentalists are’ 
“ moderates.” They would preserve and even develop what is 
quaint and characteristic, whatever possesses historic interest, and is 
racy of the soil, though its utility may have passed away with the 

altered times, and it may excite a decently suppressed sense of the 
ludicrous. Lord Curzon, with whom the preservation of Indian art 
d architectural remains was a passion, would not perhaps disclaim 
ing a representative of this school, at least in one branch. In the 


si Indian culture and civilisation, he does not perhaps see much 
more than Macaulay did, that is worth being reverentially preserved 
( ultivated, making allowance for that increased respect for Indian 
h ht n t which even Macaulay would have cherished if he had lived 


I 


guished man of letters, his name stands out in bold relief in the_ 
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tactician does not force upon us his own opinions, utilitarian or 
otherwise. He accepts it asa fact that the vast majority of man- 
kind are governed by sentiment, that rightly or wrongly, wisely or 
unwisely, they are in a large measure addicted to the past, and as a 
matter ofexpediency he not only refrains from provoking displeasure 
by interference with their prejudices, but professes deep sympathy 
with them. He would allow even error and folly to disappear 
gradually, and would not flash the bull’s eye of enlightenment on 
the vision that cannot bear the unexpected light without pain. Not to 


. give pain, not to provoke ill-will, is his motto : he does not concern 


himself either with the utility of the true, or the pleasurableness of 
the beautiful. He looks at things from the policeman’s rather than 
the professor’s point of view, and it may be said that most adminis- 
trators, as such, belong to his school. Administrators, who combine 
a theory with the practice of government, and who are conscious of 
coming to the East with a distinct mission, unite tact with utilitari- 
anism and sentiment. As the Svadeshi spirit is rapidly advancing 
and permeating the educated classes, high officials sometimes pay a 
compliment to the natives of the soil by speaking in appreciative 
terms of their ancient civilisation and the literature and the institu- 
tions which the ancients have left behind them. In politics there is 
not much room for paying this compliment, for the old political 
ideas and institutions do not commend themselves to the educated 
classes who have tasted the sweets of British liberty ; and even a 
courteous reference to the good points of oriental Governments is 
apt to be received with suspicion and interpreted as if the bureau- 
crats are sighing for the good old days when the will of the Raja or 


- the Nabob was the law in general administration, though he respected 


p 


the customs which governed the daily lifeand the domestic and 
social relations of the people. The Government of India, in its 
recent well known circular letter to the Local Governments on the 
establishment of Advisory Councils and other reforms, has made a 
graceful allusion to the practice of oriental rulersto consult Advisory 
Councils before deciding on the best and the most expedient course, 
and it is nota little significant that this compliment to the fore- 
fathers of the modern educated Indians has not invariably pleased 
them: some of them, indeed, have informed Government that its 
admiration for Eastern methods of government has filled them 


Nps 
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with grave concern! For aught one knows, the Government might 
not have intended anything more mischievous or wicked than to 
make a flattering reference to a state of things which no one dreams 
of reviving in all its details, but in which the Svadeshi patriots, who 
do not like things outlandish, might presumably feel some amount 
of pride. The historical accuracy of the Government’s assumption, 
that an oriental ruler did not surrender his own discretion by con- 
sulting his ministers, and that he was not bound by the vote of the 
majority of the advisers, does not seem to be open to attack. Manu, 
for example, gives the following advice to a king :— 

Let him appoint seven or eight ministers whose ancestors have been 
royal servants, who are versed in the sciences, heroes skilled in the use of 
weapons and descended from noble families, and who have been tried. 
Let him daily consult with them the ordinary business, referring to peace, 
war, &c. Having first ascertained the opinion of each minister separately, 
and then the views of all together, let him do what is most beneficial for 
him in his affairs. 

It does not appear from this language that according to the 
constitutional theory of Hindu writers, the king could exercise no 
discretion in accepting the advice given to him, and that he was 
bound by the vote of the majority. The Ayeen Akbery summarises 
what was accepted among Hindu Princes as the best rajaniti in 
Akbar’s time as follows :— 


If the king hath not sufficient ability of mind, or strength of consti- ` 


tution, to execute all public affairs himself, he must search for a man of 
exempjary piety and approved integrity, and who to these valuable quali- 
ties adds experience and activity of business. Him he must consult on 
all occasions with implicit confidence and entrust with the executive 
power. In affairs of moment it is not advisable to consult with many, 
because that to be qualified to give advice on such occasions requires 
fidelity, liberality of sentiment, valour and circumspection ; qualities that 
are seldom found united in one person. Some ancient monarchs . 

found it the safest way to join with the prime minister a few wise and 
experienced men, and to require each to deliver his Opinion in writing, 
to be separately canvassed and debated upon. 

The practice of different kings, even the best among them, must 
have differed, and there was no settled constitutional law or custom, 
But it appears, according to various wri ters, that both in the selection 
of his advisers and in discovering from the opinions given by them 
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what would be the most beneficial course to pursue, the king’s res- 
ponsibility was heavy, and it was not confined toa mere counting 
of heads ; and it could not be, for the advisers were selected by the 
tuler, and he was responsible if they were not competent and wise 
advisers. If his ministers had been elected by the people, he could 
have thrown all responsibility on them, and been guided by the 
majority : a bad choice of counsellors could not be cured or compen- 
sated for by acting on the advice tendered by a majority of them. 
Government by majorities is a part of the democratic scheme of 
government, or government by a plurality of persons, all of whom 
are invested with an equal amount of responsibility : the system that 
prevailed in India was different. The government was carried on 
by a king aided by a council, and not by a king in council. When 
we speak of the oriental system of government, we refer to a time 
when the monarchical system had already developed to its fullest 
extent. There are reasons to believe that in very early times the 
Indo-Aryan Chiefs were elected by the people, though the hereditary 
principle was ordinarily respected in the elections. The coronation 
ceremony described in early literature, as well as other scriptura] 
texts, have preserved reminiscences of an earlier notion that the 
king derives his authority from the people, and the early States were 
really democratic. The Khasi States in Assam are even now little 
democracies : the Chiefs are elected, though usually a son is elected 
in the place of his father. Conquests threw more power into 
the hands of the military leaders and governors, and as the people 
of the conquered states could claim no rights and equality with the 
conquerors, the people of the conquering states also gradually lost 
their power and sank to the level of “subjects.” It islikely that 
such has been the history of monarchy and imperialism all over the 
world, and India is no exception to the rule. What are known as 
oriental methods of government have prevailed for centuries, but 
they have not existed from the beginning, and there is no reason 
why they should be eternal in the East. They will change in 
sympathy with the progress made by the people in successfully 
working out Western ideas. Lord Curzon is a worshipper of the 
past in whose estimation perhaps not even homicide ranks as a more 
serious offence than vandalism. In his speech before the Society of 
` Arts last month, he remarked that the Native States system 
27 
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summed up all that was beautiful and venerable in the past, that it 
was indeed the past projected into the present, and mad would be 
the man who would propose to cut it out of the view. Even he, 
however, with all his admiration for the beautiful and the venerable, 
would make the States “ progressive and strong,’ and we believe 
they would have to advance along the same lines as British India. 
If there is little ornone of political agitation in the Native States, 
no bold attempt to challenge the autocratic basis of the prevailing 
system of government, it may be remembered that the Chiefs are 
more and more desirous of bringing their administrations into line 
with the progress made in British India, and indeed sometimes of 
surpassing British India, according to the standard at least of those 
who occupy the galleries in the political theatre, if it is not possible 
in these matters to set up a standard which shoule be universally 
acceptable. 

In politics the inroad of Western ideas is not resented by the 
educated classes in India : they would rather resent any attempt to 
arrest the invasion. To the purity of native art they are generally 
indifferent. The Svadeshi patriot is more anxious to compete suc- 
cessfully with the foreign manufacturer than to claim protection for 
the zesthetic culture of his land, His enthusiasm is not of the study, 
but of the market, place. European votaries of art, however, have 


for decades protested against the hybridisation of Indian art, and } 
the disappearance, now happily averted, of the architectural treasures 


ofthe country. Forty years ago James Fergusson said before the 
Society of Arts in London that the styles in Indla had changed, as 
they had in England ; that each wasa complete indication of the 
race of people to which it belonged—each style differed from the 
preceding one, but was entirely without foreign admixture ; but 
where European influences prevailed architecturally, the style had 
become “ corrupt and bad to the last degree.” In the course of the 
debate on Fergusson’s lecture, Henry Cole expressed the opinion 
that “ we had a great deal more to learn from the Indians that we 
could hope to teach them in the designing of patterns,” and he pro- 
tested against Schools of Art creating a “ hybrid style, the most 
detestable ever seen,” instead of “ leading the Natives to advance in 
their own styles of art.” If the history of this protest against the 
debasement of Indian art be traced fully, it will perhaps be found 
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that it is much older than Fergusson and other students of Indian 
architecture. While European appreciation of the high degree of 
excellence attained by the Indian artist in the “ designing or 
patterns” is received with pride by the Svadeshi Indian, there are 
other branches of art where the Indian has to learn a great deal 
from the European artist, and any unwillingness to teach the foreign 
art would be attributed to something worse and less disinterested 
than a desire to maintain the purity of the indigenous art. Statues, 
for example, are constantly wanted in this country, and it is not 
considered satisfactory that every time a statue is wanted we must 
place an order in England. Artists are no doubt born, and art isnot 
a sphere where considerations of nationality may be allowed to 
prevail. Butif Indians have neglected statuary in the past, it does 
not follow that they have no natural aptitude for this branch of 
sculpture, and that Schools of Art would waste their efforts in trying 
to teach it. Hence educated Indians have sometimes taken strong 
objection to the suggestion that Schools of Art in India should 
occupy themselves with the teaching and advancement of dis- 
tinctively Indian styles, lest the:introduction of the student to the 
European styles should lead to a corruption of the native art. 


There are perhaps as many who would see the Indian type of 
character preserved as there are those who would preserve the Indian 
art without foreign admixture. But what is the Indian type of 
character? The “ten commandments” of the Indian sages are 
thus summarised by Manu :—“ Contentment, forgiveness, self- 
control, abstention from unrighteously appropriating anything 
purification, subjugation of passions, wisdom, knowledge, truthful- 
ness and abstention from anger—these form the tenfold law.” 
These virtues are to be cultivated by all. Different qualities are 
required in different occupations and different situations, and this. 
was not forgotten by the sages. The priest must love study and 
should not be too much absorbed in the cares of the world ; the 
warrior must be brave ; the trader diligent and honest ; the servant 
dutiful and obedient. Domestic relations require certain virtues, and 
it was thought that an identical code for public and private morals. 
was impracticable. In private life an enemy might be forgiven, but 
a king could not treat an enemy of the state with the same forbear- 


- ance. It is recommended that a foreign enemy should be “ borne 
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on the shoulder” fas long as it is difficult to quarrel with him, and 
that when the proper opportunity arrives, he should be dashed to 
the ground like an earthenware pot. In exceptional situations and 
in public life a utilitarian view of ethics is frankly recommended, and 
this has made certain critics imagine that the onental standard of 
honesty is lower than the occidental. It is well known, however, 
that Western statesmen do not regard the Sermon on the Mount as 
a code of political ethics. Thus, judging each other from the 
qualities exhibited in exceptional and dissimilar situations, English- 
men and Indians are apt to imagine that their codes of ethics differ 
more widely than they really do. Megasthenes found the people of 
India frugal in this life and simple in their manners, though with a 
penchant for personal adornment, truthful and trustful, but some- 
what exclusive in their habits. “ They always eat alone,” says the 
Greek observer, “ and they have no fixed hours when all take their 
meals in common. The contrary custom would be better for the 
interests of social and political life.” This is substantially the picture 
of the modern Indian as well. The golden age is always in the 
past, and there are some who think that India has fallen away 
from the ideals of the sages. Comparisons in these matters must be 
necessarily misleading. The writers, on whose testimony we base 
our judgments, are different, and the phases of life observed by them 
might not have been similar. The knowledge of the ideals must be 
more widely diffused now than it was formerly, while there is noth- 
ing to show that comformity to the ideals is less common now than 
it was in days of yore. {The sentiments which we admire in Sanskrit 
literature have been dissolved in vernacular song and folklore and 


have filtered down to the masses. Aryan culture has steadily ad- | 


vanced ; reformers after reformers have arisen in every part of the 
land open to civilisation, and they have popularised through modern 
vernaculars all that is highest and most admirable in the classical 
Productions of the ancients. Oriental scholars generally study 
Sanskrit and forget the development of the vernacular literatures ; 
and hence those who content themselves with a perusal of their 
writings are apt to imagine that there has an intellectual hiatus in 
India since the days of the Bhagavadgita, and the people have fallen. 
As a matter of fact the ideals of the sages have been steadily popu- 
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larised by perhaps an uninterrupted succession of labourers in the 
field of vernacular literature. 


The key-note of what is generally regarded as Eastern character 
is contentment, and of Western character discontent. Reverence, 
which is said to be passing away under the influence of Western 
education, is a form of intellectual contentment: its opposite, the 
critical temper, is a form of discontent. It has for years been the 
complaint of many that the simplicity and reverence, which were 
at one time the conspicuous features of Indian character, are rapidly 


disappearing. The Chancellor of the Bombay University, in his last 


convocation address, quoted a passage from the Bhagavadgita, and re- 
gretted that the ideal of character therein set forth no longer rules the 
conduct of the vast masses of the population. Not long ago Hindu 
audiences, attracted by popular lecturers, felt flattered if they were 
told that their countrymen had developed a highly spiritual type 
of character ; that they always recognised the imperious call of 
Duty, while Western nations were given to quarrelling about their 
rights ; and that they would continue to be happy if they preserved 
their own type of character, instead of imitating the restlessness and 
bellicose tendencies of the materialistic nations of the West. Those 
are not exactly the sentiments which fill the atmosphere of Calcutta 
or Lahore, or Nagpur or Madras, now. Unrest is incompatible with 


contentment. But how can contentment be preserved ? Boarding- 


houses attached to schools and colleges, and religious education, are 


expected to provide the most effective means of arresting the growth 


of discontent and irreverence. There is no doubt that the personal 
influence of teachers must be helpful in preserving the old traits of 
of character in the rising generation. But if society outside is losing 
its contentment and is imbued with a different spirit, how can an 
atmosphere of a contrary nature be maintained within the walls of 
a college or a boarding-house? A non-official Native Member of 
the Viceregal Council spoke the following weighty words at the last 
meeting of the Council : 

The chief cause of discontent appears to me to be want. My Lord, 
no class of people is free from the baneful and irritating influence of this 
all-pervading evil, which is, toa large extent at least, the effect of a 
civilisation unsuited to the habits, temperament and peculiar circum- 


x -stances of the country. With the gradual working of the disruptive laws 
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of Succession and the break-up of the joint family system, most of the 
ancient families are ruined ; with the limitations upon their authority the 
land-holding classes have lost their capacity, prestige and power ; increas- 
ed competition for a career has reduced the prospects of the respectable 
classes who have for centuries supported themselves by service, while 
the progress of an attractive material civilisation has instilled into them C) 
high ideas of ease and enjoyment, and placed these beyond their reach 5 
by their costliness ; and the lower classes, although in receipt of higher i 
wages at places, have lost the pristine simplicity of rural life, and with 

their habitual want of forethought, have become spoilt by the example of 


the higher classes, and been drawn into reckless and ruinous expenditure. = 
How can this be prevented ? Can we expect the school-master | t 
to push back the Atlantic ? - \ 
Ww 
Yat 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


The magic effect of the “currency trick” has nearly spent itself. 
t converted deficits into huge surpluses; with surpluses came re- 
missions of taxation, administrative reforms, public works, and a 
lavish distribution of grants to the provincial Governments. Mr. 
Baker sat on the throne of Pluto, and year after year the recipients 
of his charity congratulated him and themselves on their common 
good fortune. But the vaults in which our Finance Minister hordes 
up his wealth are not abysmal : a few remissions of taxation, afew 
permanent grants, and the time comes for him to moderate his 
liberality. It is possible that if famine had not prevailed in 
Northern India, Mr. Baker would have been able to announce this 
year a further reduction of taxation, or at least more liberal grants 
for objects like sanitation and education. Famine is officially 
declared to prevail over an area of about 118,000 square miles in 
British India and 15,000 square miles in the States of Central India, 
the population of this area being 49 millions. In the year that has 
just closed, about 222 lakhs of land revenue were suspended, and in 
the current year it is expected that about 135 lakhs more will have 
to be suspended. Over 2 crores of rupees have already been distri- 
buted as takavi, and 2 crores more will be distributed in the current 
year. If the next monsoon proves to be a normal one, the Local 
Governments expect that their expenditure on direct famine relief 
during the two years will amount to about 2 crores. Asa conse- 
quence of this calamity, the Finance Member has to be content with 
merely “marking time.’ He has, however, budgeted fora surplus 
of £571,500—the estimated revenue for the current year bein 
473,438,000, and the estimated expenditure £72,867,400. The 
only special grants that the Government of India will make to the 
provincial Governments will be £301,000 on account of police re- 
form, £280,000 for improvement of sanitation, with special reference 
to the prevention of plague, and £183,200 for education. 
otro 


The needs of the country always outrun the revenue which the 


Government can spare for them. During the year that has just 
closed, 15 crores were provided for capital expenditure on railways, 
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and another 15 croresare provided during the ensuing year, and yet 
the Hon. Mr. Apcar is not satisfied. Much less is expended on 
irrigation. Between the years 1900 and 1906, the annual expendi- 
ture on productive works was about 80 lakhs; in 1906—7 it was in- 
creased to 120, and then to 130,-and inthe ensuing year it will be 
about 150 lakhs. On protective works the expenditure for the next 
year is placed in the budget at 60 lakhs. The disparity between 
expenditure on railwaysand on irrigation has always been a subject ra 
of adverse comment in many quarters. Apart from the question of 

policy, the Government’s excuse for not pushing on irrigation at a 


G 


more rapid rate is that the available trained staff is inadequate for “ 
survey, estimate and construction. There are now 42 projects under fa) 
construction or examination by professional advisers. Among the ( - 
largest of the protective works suggested by the Irrigation Com- N 

Arai . . ha 
mission were the Tungabhadra and the Krishna canals in Madras i 
It seems to have been finally decided now that their cost is prohi- Sx 


bitive. Sanitation and education require a great deal more money 
than the Governmant has been able to spare Agricultural research 
and veterinary improvement are among the most urgent, and not the 
least costly, needs. 
omer 
The country’s misfortunes and grievances that are voiced forth 
by the non-official members of the Viceregal Gouncil would fill a 
volume, though the time allowed for their ventilation is short. 
Foremost among these is the abnormal rise in the prices, particular- 
ly of food grains. It is believed by some that this growing hard- 
ship is partly due to the Government’s policy in allowing a free 
exportation of food grains, and perhaps also to an inflated rupee 
currency. The Government will shortly appoint a committee of pp 
f official and non-official experts to investigate the causes of the rise’ } 


f in prices. As regards interference with freedom of trade, the present RAEE 
Parliament is not likely to allow it, and the objections of free-traders ` A 

| tosuch interference are well known, The excise duty imposed on A 

f Indian cotton goods at the instance of English free-traders does ‘ 


| little good to Manchester : on the other hand, it is complained 

i that it has seriously handicapped the Indian manufacturer in his 

i competition with foreign manufacturers like those of Japan, who 6 

| are supported by bounties. The cost of the army is another 

standing grievance. The Maharaja of Darbhanga asked the 

Viceroy to consider whether 30 crores of rupees per annum was not à 

too high an “insurance pramium” to pay in a time of peace, especially j 

after the Anglo-Russian Agreement. There are, however, some non- d 
| 
J 
Å 


official members who fully recognise the need of an efficient army. 
One Hon. Member quoted Manu to the effect that “ By a king ] 
whose forces are always ready for action the whole world may be } 

= kept in awe ; let him then, by a force always ready, make all living “4 -> 
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creatures his own.” Even Lord Kitchener does not seem prepared 
for such universal conquest. The punitive expedition against the 
Zakka Kkels was quickly recalled, and it seems to have cost about 
£56,700. The Tikka Sahib of Nabha not only regretted that the 
expedition had achieved no permanant result, but reminded the 
‘Government that such occasions afford more fitting opportunities for 
training our troops than the lifeless annual manœuvres. No better 
proof is needed to show that the Sikh and the Bengali do not 
always tage the same view of politics. 
Ia 

Whether one reads the speeches of the members of Government 
or considers the nature of the concessions they make, one can readily 
see that the policy of Lord Minto’s Government is in the highest 
degree conciliatory, though conciliation cannot go to the length of 
permitting ‘flagrant violations of the law or attempts to undermine 
the stability of British Government in India. The most recent and 
important of the measures which the Government has decided upon, 
in response to popular demand, is the separation of the executive 
from the judicial functions of magistrates. The National Congress 
has asked for this reform for a number of years, and it will be tried 
as an experiment in the two Bengals. It was admitted by Sir Har- 
vey Adamson that in consequence of the combination of the two func- 
tions under the present system, the atmosphere of the magisterial 
Courts sometimes gets too heated, and confidence in British justice 
is shaken, The main objections to the reform were two—first, that 
the prestige of the District Magistrate would suffer, if he were de- 
prived of his control over the police and the subordinate magistracy; 


_fand secondly, that neither the police nor the magistracy are so perfect 


that the control of the head of the district can be withdrawn with 
beneficial results. „As regards prestige, Sir Harvey points out that 
nothing can be more injurious to the prestige of the British Govern- 
ment than want of confidence in the impartial administration of 
justice. The force of the second objection is not denied. The 
proposed scheme is to maintain the control of the District Officer 
over the police and also his freventive magisterial powers. A separate 
officer, called the Senior Magistrate, will be appointed to control the 
judicial work of the subordinate magistracy and to try important 
magisterial cases himself. Corresponding to this division of func- 
tions between the two officers, the whole machinery of criminal 
administration will be recast and reduplicated. This seems to be a 
skilful way of meeting the objections raised by the Local Govern- 
ments, and of simultaneously carrying out the principle that the 
thief-catcher should not be also the magistrate to try the thief. Most 
of the Local Governments seem to have been opposed to any radical 
reform. The proposed scheme must be acceptable at least to the 
two Governments concerned. 
28 
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The Maharaja of Darbhanga believes that, as a consequence of 
the sympathetic and wise rule of Lord Minto’s Government, much 
of the bitterness which characterised the unrest some time ago i$ 
passing away. The Hindu deputation headed by the Maharaja, 
though its ostensible object was not political, must have had some 
influence on the public mind and tended towards an “ increase of 
closer and more friendly feelings between the governors and the 
governed,” which the Maharaja already discerns. The unrest, 
which at one time centred round certain local problems, has now 
merg ed itself in the larger problem of ‘ nationalism,” which presents 
the same features in Tinnevelly as at Lahore, and in Calcutta as at 
Poona. The release of Mr. Bepinchandra Pal from prison was the 
occasion of public congratulations in certain places, and the com- 
mittal of a “ nationalist ” leader to jail at Tuticorin resulted in serious 
riots, in which several public buildings were burnt down, and peace 
had to be restored at some sacrifice of life. While the elders are 
discussing the differences between the so-called Moderates and 
Extremists, the trend of thought and sympathy among the younger 
generation is unmistakable. H. E. the Viceroy called the attention 
of the Hindu deputation to this fact ; he must be a bold man who 
thinks that the remedy is simple and easy. 
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| F CORRESPONDENCE. 


6 ——— 
b) A HINDU APPRECIATION OF ISLAM. 
To the Editor, East & WEST. 

$ Sır —Mrs. R. Knight's article “ A Christian Appreciation of Islam, y 
A : in the March number of ast & West, is a welcome attempt towards 
é \ closer union between Muhammadans and Christians. The learned lady 
as thinks that if the followers of Muhammad and Christ could find out what 
the teachings and tenets of their respective Masters really are there could 
4 be a great bond of sympathy and fellowship between Muhammadans and 

J Christians.’ In the article referred to Mrs. Knight has by way of example 

a given some points of resemblance between the teachings of Christ and 
Muhammad, viz. Faith in God; Belief in Angels; belief in all God's 
prophets; Belief in the,Resurrection and Judgment ; Belief in the Omni- 
science of God, etc. 

These points of resemblance between the tenets of Islam and 
Christianity are so broad that many of them might be said to be found 
in almost all the great religions of the world, but there seems to be so 
striking a similarity between the principles of Hindu and Muhamadan 
religions even in(minute points that it would not be uninteresting to relate 
a few of them. 

/ This resemblance was pointed out some years ago by M. Jalpa 
+2ershad, the learned editor of “ Oudh Akbar,” in a monthly Urdu Magazine 
published in those days. I translate a few of the points of resemblance 

- M between the teachings of the two great religions as showing the claim of 
Hindus upon the sympathy and friendship of not only Muhammadans, 
but also of Christians, who have so many points of agreement between 
the teachings of their respective religions. 

To come to the point, the Hindu’s Panch Yag, the Muhammadan's 
Panj-Gana Namaz (five-time prayer) ; the Hindu’s Achman, the Muham- 
madans Wazu (ablution); the Hindu’s Asparsh, the Muhammadan’s 
Masah (touching the head with water at the time of ablution) ; the 
Hindus Ahauch, the Muhammadan’s Taiyammum (purification by mud) ; 
the Hindu’s Lasanka, the Muhammadans, Istinja; the Hindu’s Jap, the 
Muhammadan’s Tasbih (reading the beads); the Hindu’s Path, the 
Muhammadan’s Talawat; the Hindu’s, bart, the Muhammadan's roza 
(fast); the Hindus Baldan, the Muhammadan’s Sadqa (sacrifice); the 
Hindu’s Jatra, the Muhammadan's haj (pilgrimage) ; the Hindu’s Pardak- 
shina, the Muhammadan's Tawaf ; the Hindu’s Paraschat, the Muham- 
madan’s Kafara (atonement); the Hindu’s Saradh, the Muhammadan’s 
Fatiha (feast to the dead) ; the Hindu’s apsara, the Muhammadan’s hurs 
s = (houries) ; the Hindu’s akashbani, the Muhammadans ilham (inspiration); 

the Hindu's achaybat, the Muhammadan’s tuba (he tree of produce) ; the 
~~ Hindu’s chatrgupt, the Muhammadan’s kiramun katibin (the angels said 
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to be always recording ones actions); the Hindu’s Jamraj, “ithe Muham- 
madan’s Izraiel (Israel); the Hindu’s baitarni, the Muhammadan’s 
Pul-i-surat ; the Hindu’s Madhkarkund, the Muhammadan’s Houz-i-kausag; 
| . the Hindu’s Dharmraj, the Muhammadan’s Rizwan; the Hindu’s Kal- 
biriksh; the Muhammadan’s Sidr; the Hindu’s gan; the Muhammadan’s 
| malaika (angels) ; the Hindu’s Barni, the Muhammadan’s Sharab-i-tahur; ` 
i the Hindu’s Kailash, the Muhammadan’s Arsh; the Hindu’s Buvan; the ‘ 
| Muhammadan’s Miraj (the ladder of ascension) ; the Hindu’s Gian; the 
i Muhammadan’s Irfan; the Hindu’s Dhian; the Muhammadan’s Maraqba, 
i are not the only points in which the two religions, Hindu and Muham- 
madan. agree, but there are several laws as prescribed in Hindu Shashtar 
and Muhammadan Shara which are common in both religions. For 
instance, Manu directs—one should make ablutions thrice, then wash his 
face and touch his nose, ears, eyes, mouth and head with water—similar 
are the rules prescribed by the Muhammadan law giver. According to 
the Hindus there are twelve impurities in the body which render ablution 
necessary, the Muhammadan’s have the same view. The system of 
purification by water or earth is also common in both the communities. 
Manu prohibits a woman at certain times from touching anything con- 
sidered sacred. The Muhammadan figah, also prohibits her from taking 
part in sacred duties. Pure water is described by Manu as having no 
smell or colour; the Muhammadan lawgiver orders the same test. 
According to both Hindus and Muhammadans, water and fire possess 
power of purification. For the-purpose of ablution rain and river waters ` 
are preferred. According to Manu, things touched by swine, dogs, crows 
and jackals, and by raw flesh eaters, as lions, cats, mouse and mungoose 
are rendered impure and unfit to be partaken. The Muhammadan law- 
giver has ordered similar prohibition in the case of Muhammadans. The 
Hindu and Muhammadan religions both forbid the flesh of such animals 
as have not been killed after proper incantations. Among the animals ` 
both prohibit the flesh of pigeons, hawks, crows and monkeys, wine is ` 
prohibited in both the religions though it is allowed in ‘the case’ of 
Kshattryas among the Hindus. i 
Like the Muhammadan lawgiver Manu also prohibits the making of 
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pictures and taking of interest on moneys given as loan (Manu Adhyea ae ys 
111., verses 64 and 6s). Hindu religion, like that of Muhammad, enjoins ve 
married life. Hindu religion allows polygamy in the same way as does fol ; 


the Muhammadan religion, but restricts the number of wives to four in 
the case of Brahmins; three in the case of Kshattryas, two in the case of 
Vaisa and one on the case of Sudras. 

There are numerous points of agreement between the two religions, 
but the few points given above are I think quite sufficient to indicate 
that if such resemblances can form a basis for mutual spmpathy and 
friendships, Hindus are in a position to put forward such claim, 
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EDUCATED INDIANS AND THE BRITIS@I 4 an: 
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.GOVERNMENT. “9 4 1 fy ay p 
aoe “EPs a: 
: x T Convocation Speech of the Lieutenant- svant ot the? . + y 
) United: Provinces naturally directs our attention once again to rot S 
4 _ whatis, at the same time, a social and political problem—the problem „ E k. 
of the attitude which the educated classes in the country: « do holds * : a 

and the attitude which they should hold, towards the British: “Fulers che 

ich of the land. We call it at once a social and a political’ problèm, for i 
it is almost a truism to say that social progress and sociak welfateayon . . 
` the one hand, presuppose political stability and harmony, as, onthe ~ è 


other hand, they promote, reconcile and consolidate the apparently 

. conflicting interests of the rulers and the ruled. In our times we have 
` no oracle with its authoritative responses, such as the Greeks of old 
had, to settle and set at rest the many insoluble questions that 
us wane us; we seek in vain for sanctuaries, like those at Delphi 
pew and Dodona, where we might learn the decrees of Providencé, finding 
oa utterance through. the mouths 5 inspired priestesses“ fumehestis 


4 ' all sides. *Alipnated- as we: nee qi possibility of directs 


with the Divine powers by: ot tific and crudely® Smaraki 


d attitude, we: molers have’ to ‘TBS géhtent with” the a 
oe “dry light” of reason‘ can *afforgl in discovering a soluti My 
P ` vital problems fna turioğndkand tonfrońt us. 


aR. ` The spread ` ‚of “Western? education, slowly s tinea 

s ; the land during, the‘last "fifty: yes: fand more, has been said ta be nezi > 
$ of the main causesOf the’ present discéntent in India, And thig® “e aes 

not quite an incorrect or inaccurate observation. In the first place, 

an appeal to recent events in Bengal, and for the matter of pbas 

over the land, might amply justify the statement. The 

Bengal have been the product of crude Western ideas | 

type. fermenting in’ minds made ready to imbibe anda 
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b ucatien based on Western books and Western culture. The 
t bi ae Organisation has been clearly a direct importation from 
3 the West, unknown before in this old-fashioned, conservative, slowly- 
Nie -thoving country. The political agitation which is so prominent a 
feature of late in the country’s life, whether it be conducted through 
“legitiviafe chanrels as with the large majority of the sober-minded, 

_ or though the blind and suicidal methods of unwarranted outrages , 
| on inngcent lives, is solely the monopoly of the educated classes, 
iie led by the idea of claiming a share in the Government of the country, 
ae for hich they think themselves prepared by the culture and train- 
. , ing they have received. The agricultural population, which consti- 
i tutes the vast majority of the people, may have economic grievances ; 

| but these are not sufficiently acute to spur them on to an active -: 
i campaign of hostility towards the rulers. And after all they are 
Lt sufficiently alive to the solidarity of interests which binds them to 
the preservers of the “Pax Britannica” to refrain from taking up any 
other attitude than one of ready acquiescence in, and obedience to, 

i British Rule. 


: And this surface appeal to facts might be corroborated by other 
and deeper considerations. Sir John Hewett rightly alluded to the 
comparative neglect of the indigenous literature of the country asa 
source of great moral danger. The result of the system of education- 
that has now been in force for the iast fifty years may be said to be 
the production ofa sort of double personality in its recipients. The . 
social environment, the influence of the family and the home, the 

j . -s0ci religious traditions in-which he is brought up, all co-ope- - 
. EN rate Ki ards the production 6f yddäntte type of personality.’ The « ‘ 
w 


a TNE 


Anflagnces that form and mould tHe mind during youth can never be 
+ @fipletely eradicated in manhood ; but they may be shaken, they | 


® be corroded by hostile tendeticies,, they may be supplemented 
af funteracted ; and this is practically what»Western education is 
am Sigi have done. It has superimposed a new personality that has 
hs 7 20 direct and intrinsic connection with the old; it has given the 
et  Ingian a culture that stands in marked contrast to his already 
acquired tendencies and modes of thought. The educated Indian 
is a strange product of Eastern and Western influences, not suffi- 
tly conservative to exploit the resources of his learning and 
č ation for the glorification and strengthening of his Eastern 
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personality, yet not so radically transformed as to cast off the in- 
fluence of his early traditions and to create a new atmosphere which 
he and his co-associates could live in, without dependence on the 
society in which they are born. And the purely secular character 
of the education imparted to the student has aggravated the evil of the 
situation. The’ few beliefs that he may have imbibed in youth 
fade from his mind; they are not fed and Strengthened in the 
course of his education. The influence of the purely scientific and 
liberal education makes itself felt in the course of time; he comes 
to look upon religious beliefs with a lukewarm attitude of mind. 
Western education, as it is imparted in the schools and colleges, has 
ended in producing a class of men in whom outward polish and re- 
finement are accompanied by no inward reverence, who cherish no 
lofty ideals save those which a study of various unconnected items 
of knowledge can impart who are sadly lacking in that element of 
faith which alone can hallow the lowest duties of life and inspire the 
noblest deeds. Void of all faith as he is, is there anything to be 
surprised at if he looks upon the State which maintains peace in 
India in the same utilitarian, cynical mood in which he looks upon 
all other things ? 

For him the State is only a human machinery for the perform- 
ance of useful services ; the subjects pay the rulers for such services, 
and they think they are entitled to dismiss the rulers if they do not 
perform them well. Altruistic ideals of conduct, that are not ulti- 
inately based on religious faith, are suicidal, self-contradictory, easily 
shaken ; and the only ideal in which the educated Indian under the 
‘present system can be expected to trust is the ideal of self-interest— 
it may be that enlightened form of self-interest which we style the 
culture of self. Ifthe interests of that august self conflict with the 
interests of those Rulers who, because they are designated as the 
State, might be supposed to be selfless, then clearly he has the moral 
right to assert the claims of the self that he knows and appreciates so 
well. Something of this kind happens when he finds that the aspi- 
rations of political libertyjand the desires of holding appointments 
in the State, which his education has awakened in him, find no legiti- 
mate channel of satisfaction. gs 

But to these considerations there has to be added one more, — 


\ and that is the character of the literature that he has to study 
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There can be no doubt that the educated Indian has imbibed exclu- 
sively one class of ideas and ideals, the ideas and ideals of the in- ae 
dividualist school, which occupy so large a portion of English )s 
literature. In ethics and philosophy he is familiar with Mill and f j 


Spencer and Bacon and Hume. In politics he is familiar with Hobbes 
and Locke, and has imbibed the easier paradoxes of Burke while dy 
heis impervious to the profounder aspects of his teaching. He © | 
believes it as an axiom in politics that the social organism is really 
a conglomeration of the individuals who make up the unity ; that | 
the State exists only for the security of person and property, and 
that it is a necessary evil, necessary inasmuch as men could not 
do without it, evil inasmuch as it artificially represses and restrains ¢ | 
the natural liberties of man. He looks upon the State as an artifi- Y 
cial creation dictated by human needs, imposed on the individual ` SS 
from outside, and having no intrinsic connection with his own indivi- 
dual growth and development. Hehas taken up the popular cry of 
English politics about political freedom, without pausing to reflect 
that frequently political constraints operate to enlarge the capacity 
of the individual for action and enjoyment. Nurtured under the i 
influence of these predominantly individualistic ideas, the educated i 
Indian naturally feels himself bound by no ties of affection or 
reverence towards that portion of the social organism in the country 
which we style the ruling race. And this sense of alienation is | 
liable to become all the more deeply rooted, when he happens ta_ 
reflect that the State in India is represented by a handful of alien y 
rulers, divided in race, religion and culture from those millions over 4 4% F 
4 
| 
| 


whom they exercise sway. The rulers are not members of the 
social organism, in the strictest sense of the word, so he might a 
argue, their interests and their ratio esseadi are to be sought else- 
where than in the body politic itself ; and as such an exotic growth 
they have no claim to the usual nourishing support of co-operation 
and affection on the part of the governed. 


Such are the logical issues to which the educated Indians of 
the present day are likely to be led under the influence of the train- 
ing and culture that are given to them with the express sanction 
and approval of the de-facto rulers. Not that this is the actual 
attitude of all educated Indians; it is, on the other hand, a matter 
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otherwise. Consistency is, after all, the commonest and cheapest of 
intellectual virtues ; and it is a sign of hope that Indians, brought up 
under the influence of the individualistic school, are not consistent 
adherents of that school in life. 


To go back onthe course of our remarks fora moment, we 
have seen that a purely secular system of education, based on the 
study. of the sciences and literature and permeated largely by 
an individualistic trend of thought, has resulted in producing a class 
of men who at the best are not in active sympathy with the de- 
Jacto system of government. Historically they may be found to 
offer a striking parallel to the educated classes who frequented the 
literary salons under the Ancien Régime in France, who were 
sceptics and cynics from a religious point of view, and who took up 
the catchwords of political equality and liberty, and endeavoured so 
disastrously to bring about the millennium by rash and over-hasty 
legislation. A system of education based on religious principles 
and principles of righteousness can alone improve the situation and 
remedy the evil of estrangement. But if the secular system of 
education cannot be radically transformed just at present by a 
government that has declared neutrality to be the watchword 
of its religious policy, then it is time that the more sober amongst 
the educated class itself, those who should be the leaders of 
society in the best sense of the word should come forward to 
infuse into the minds of their associates and of future genera- 


a tions the elements of a better teaching, which might counter- 


act the pernicious tendencies that have already set in and restore 
that sympathy between the rulers and the ruled which is the funda- 
mental condition ofall social and political progress. The “dry 
light” of reason is nowhere so difficult to realise and apply as 
in the study of political questions: no prejudices are so difficult to 
destroy as those political prepossessions implicitly received by an 
uncritical understanding from those he is asked to look upon as 
veritable oracles in politics. If, however, the few observations we 
are about to offer serve to point out the lines along which healthier 
political teaching is to be sought, they will have amply answered 


their purpose. 


What, then, should be the attitude of the educated classes of 


India towards their rulers? In the first place they have to recognise 
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that the British rulers of the land bear a more intrinsic connection 
to the social organism which we briefly call ‘ New India.” They A 
are part and parcel of the body politic, they are as much a part of 
it as the subject races are; they share in its welfare to as great an 
extent as the subject races do. They are no longer alien rulers, 
no longer foreigners governing the country from without and 
divided in their interests from the governed. One has only to 
i analyse the conception of “ New India” to recognise the truth 
[a of this observation. “New India” is a brief way of summarising 
all those political, social, economic changes which have been 
brought about in the country under the ægis of British rule in the 
ath last half-century. Economically, the change that has been brought 
i about is a change from “status to contract,” a change from the 
conservative, unprogressive, agricultural organisation to a progres- K 
sive, industrial régime, with the prospect of all the vast mineral and 
industrial. resources of the land being opened up and developed. 
And it is a change that could only have been brought about under 
the British régime. A strongly centralised, bureaucratic Govern- 
ment, bent on maintaining internal security on the one hand, and | 
on freely introducing Western culture and Western science into the | 
land, on the other, could alone have helped on this economic 
transition. Socially, the change has been from the cramping, lifeless, 
and life-destroying domination of social corporations and sects to | 
the unhampered proclamation of individual freedom and the rights: 
of individual self-development. That this was the work of Western ~ 
education so freely fostered by British rule, we need not pause to 
point out. And it may be that it isan exaggerated phase of this very 
social transition that confronts us in the shape of the estrangement 
between the rulers and the ruled. Politically, the change has been 
from a state of lawlessness and anarchy to one of internal peace 
and security of life and property. It is this group of tendencies in we | 
their operation in the life of the people that we denominate as ; 
“New India,” and obviously enough the British Rulers of the land 
have as great a right to call themselves parts and members of 
“í New India” as the Indians themselves. They have made “New 
India ” what it is to-day ; it is their pride and their boast, and if 
loyalty to “New India” is to be the most important item in the 
ethical code of educated Indians of the present day, it involves 
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loyalty likewise to those who have made “ New India” possible, 
to those who strive their best to keep up and perpetuate the work 
of their predecessors, The personnel of the administration may 
change ; indeed, even in an autonomous country the personnel cannot 
remain the same, so long as short-lived mortal men supply this 
Personnel, But there is a historic continuity in the administration 
itself which demands loyalty and willing obedience to itself as the 
price—it may be an inadequate price—for the immense services it 
has done to the land and the people. 

In fact, those are not truly Wationalists and Swadeshists who 
preach a patriotism that would exclude the British Rulers as aliens 
and refuse to recognise them as members of the Indian nation. 
They are only erecting a party cry into a false universal; they are 
preaching sectional interests under the guise of patriotism. The 
true Swadeshist is he who would recognise the accomplished facts 
of the past fifty years, who would admit that the British rule in 
India is an essential and vital factor of Indian life, who would 
‘frankly accept the British Rulers as members of the Indian social 
organism, whose interests and welfare are inextricably bound up 
with the interests and welfare of the country. Any one who 
fails to recognise this, who treats the interests of the rulers as 


„~ conflicting with the interests of the ruled, so far impedes the pro- 


„gress of his country, and occupies the position of its worst enemy. 


In the next place, such a view might be strengthened by a few 
general considerations of political philosophy. The individual stands 
towards the social organism in much the same relation, in a closer 
relation, in fact, than the hand or foot does to the body. He owes all 
that he is, he owes all that he has, to the society of which heisa 
member. The highest development of his individual capacities can 
be helped on, and is rendered possible, through the social organism 
to which he belongs. He owes the heaviest of debts to the society 
in which he is born, the debt of all the rich treasures of intellect 
and spiritual gifts which he inherits at the time of his birth. Shall 
he not in turn render a willing obedience and pay reverence to it, 
and particularly to the ruling portion of the organism who mainly 
symbolise it? And what is the liberty to which the individual as- 
pires? Certainly not the liberty to do what he pleases. The high- 
est liberty consists in willing obedience to the law of reason; it is 
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truth alone that can make us free ; the law of the State is the em- | 
bodiment of this reason, and obedience to this law alone can pave 
l the way for complete liberty. The State is not, then, an artificial B 
f product of human invention, tobe looked on as a necessary evil ; it is 
the necessary medium for progress, for the development of the latent . 
possibilities in man; it is one of the divinely appointed instruments 
f for our ultimate salvation, whose laws we must revere and obey. And 
Lal this salvation does not depend upon the capricious satisfaction of ® 
[A those lawless instincts which we foolishly call the desire for 
freedom, but upon absolute self-surrender of our own will to the ae 
will of a superior power. | 


How far can we regard the British rule in India as such a / 
divine instrument? If we know that this rule in the past has 
helped on the country to the acquisition of internal peace, that 
British rule has been the main agent in the production ofall those 
movements which we briefly call “the material and spiritual 
progress” of the country, and if we feel that the continuation 
of this progress essentially depends upon the presence of this factor 
in Indian political life, have we not reason enough to look upon 
British rule in India as one of those divinely appointed instruments 
which work out the destinies of nations and help on the advent of 
the “ final consummation” of things? Two thousand years agoa „~~ 
different empire, similarly founded and growing along similar lines ~ 
of development, but with a less centralised and a less efficient 


machinery of Government, endeavoured to perform a similar task— ymi 
that of welding together the heterogeneous races under its rule Ji q> 
and infusing into them the spirit of a common culture, If the $ 


Roman Empire, with its system of administration which allowed 
more scope to the caprices of proconsuls than to the enforcement 
oflaws, with its open advocacy of the rule of the sword, could still be 
regarded, and not inaccurately regarded, as an instrument divinely © 
appointed to work at the task of unification and to prepare the way 
for the advent of Christianity, are we not entitled to look from a 
similar point of view at the British Empire in India, working at the 
same great task of unification, spreading the spirit of a common 
culture throughout the land, helping on the material and moral 
regeneration ofa vast continent? Individual members ofthe cor- 
poration may fail to respond to these ideals ; they are human 
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| beings, with human frailties and weaknesses. A Commissioner here 

E: ora Lieutenant- Governor there may prove a jarring discord in the 

b harmony of the whole. Even the majority of those who constitute 

the machinery of government may appear to be out of touch with 

the ideals that have inspired the noble work of Britain in India. But 

the individuals who belong to the corporation do not exhaust the 

corporation ; its vitality remains unaffected ; its inspiring and noble 

© ideals cannot be shaken by the desecrating hands of inferior mem- 

bers. The fabric of British rule in India requires to be looked 

i at with a veneration and feelings of reverence that should be paid 

| all the more ungrudgingly, as the people and the land have been 

| accustomed from time immemorial to a theocratic view of govern- 
y ment. 


k. 


It is, then, the absence ofa healthier teaching and a misdirected 
system of education that are mainly responsible for some of the 
growing evils of Indian political life. It was a profound study of 
human institutions that led the author of the Republic to the obser- 
vation that the cause of all the ills of mankind is ignorance of their 
true good and neglect of their noblest natures. The brilliant 
sketch of the true system of education that Plato drew for his 
times has lost nothing of its freshness and application in our days. 
The warnings conveyed in the Republic read as if they were warn- 
Sy ings against the system of secular education of modern India. All 
Po that early implanting of healthy and noble ideas which Plato 
nl ` advocated in the shape of purified myths and musical training is 
Ea remarkably neglected. And if the ground-work is defective, the 

superstructure is not less defective. The crowning study of 
philosophy, which for Plato meant not only the intellectual appre- 

hension, but likewise the realisation in practice, of the highest 

ideals of life, has nothing analogous to it in our days in India. If 

s there are circumstances which render this latter deficiency unavoid- 

` able, then we must be prepared to meet it in other ways. And not 
the least amongst these remedial measures should rank the study 
of history. It is time that the study of all history, and of the history 
of India in particular, should be undertaken in the truly philo- 
sophic spirit. Instead of being taught by rote, as an exercise to the 
memory, it should train the judgment and strengthen the under- 
standing. Instead of being looked upon as a mass of isolated, uncon- 
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nected facts and happenings, it should train the student to the 
discovery of those higher laws which bear witness to the presence 
of God at every stage and at every moment of life. Thus alone 
can come that true knowledge of history which would enable the 
student to see things from the right perspective, and to take up an 
attitude of active sympathy towards the de facto rulers. Sympathy 
is ultimately based on right knowledge; we cannot love a thing 
whose meaning and place in life we do not understand. Sympathy 
with the British rule in India is possible only with the correct 
appreciation of its historical significance and final purpose. 

There are, indeed, other factors in the situation than the one 
we have touched on that may be said to have led to the present 
estrangement between the rulers and the ruled. Perhaps a more 
conciliating and sympathetic attitude on the part of the individual 
members of the bureaucracy—or, to avoid that word, of the admini- 
Stration—in India may do more towards restoring healthy politica] 
relations than anything else. Perhaps a little more promptitude on 
the part of Government to deal severely with the idiosyncracies of 
erratic officials here and there, and to redress the wrongs resulting 
from its slow-moving judicial machinery, a little more earnestness 
and willingness to enter into close and intimate social relations 
with the subject races, might improve the situation and make men 
forget the storm in the brightness of the sunshine. But the true / 


basis of active sympathy between the rulers and the ruled, who\ 


constitute the two organically connected members of « New India,” 
can be found only ina healthy system of education resting on the 
inculcation of religious reverence in youth and culminating in 
studies that strengthen that reverence by the bonds of reason. 


PESTONJI ARDESIR WADIA. 
Bombay. 
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ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 


HE matter with which I shall attempt to deal in the following 
pages is one of the highest moment, urgency and importance. 
During many past years I have given much thought and study to 
it ; but I am conscious that within the compass at my disposal, 
I cannot hope to come near satisfying myself, for I must eliminate 
many facts and arguments which would strengthen the position 
taken up. 

I would preface the remarks I have to make on the relations 
between England and Germany with a few general observations. 
It is emphatically untrue to accuse those among us who foresee 
that unless existing tendencies—tendencies dating from the Franco- 
German war—indeed, their genesis w as earlier than that epoch-mak- 
ing event—are diverted or arrested, a conflict between Germany 
and England is inevitable, of being consumed by an insensate hate o 
Germany, of “jingoism,? “militarism” and so forth. Such 
accusations are entirely baseless, entirely wide of the mark.* 


* It is commonly said by those among us who detest to be troubled with serious 
matters, and wish to cry “Peace, Peace,” when there is no"peace, that a sure way 
to bring about disaster is to prophesy it. Others assert that the situation has been 
created, or in any case aggravated, by those persons who insist upon talking and 
writing about it. I entirely agree that it is a lamentable thing that England is 
governed as she is—the German system, so far in any case, as foreign policy goes, 
is infinitely better. It is most regrettable that England is not „governed by 
a council of really able men of world-wide knowledge and experience, drawn 
from the entire Empire, tried patriots who should possess the power to make 
England strong and to insure her against attack. without being under the necessity 
of talking aboutit. But this is merely a pious wish; adream. It does not touch 
solid ground, We are so governed that it is impossible to get anything accompli- 
shed until it has been prefaced by floods of tall. The more the pity, but we must 
recognise facts as they are. Our party system is ruining the Empire. The reason 4) 
that it is essential that those who foresee the disaster ahead of us should open H 
their lips is, that for many years the campaign against usin Germany, in the press $ 
and lecture room, and the active preparations, military and naval, passed unheeded 


and indeed almost unknown in this country. Even now it seems impossible to bring a $ 
home to our rulers and the great mass of the people, the real state of affairs, The  ă 
eleventh hour is almost upon us; and it is quite improper inthe face of the serious: = 


mess of the situation, and the ceaseless preparation and incitements going on on — 
the other side of the North Sea, to maintain the attitude of silence. Post factum 
nullum consilium. mn 
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Let it be said at once that I yield to none in my sincere admi- 
ration of the many sterling qualities of the German people. In 
numerous important regards, they set us an example we would 
do well to emulate. Their educational system is far and away in 
advance of ours; their commercial systems and methods of trading 
leave ours far behind. In general efficiency and thoroughness a 
comparison between the two peoples puts our nation to an open 
shame. Under their social and domestic institutions the men 
retain their masculinity, the women their true womanhood. Germans 
are patriotic enough to submit to a rigorous system of military 
training. The average Englishman will not so much as listen to 
schemes under which, tentative and inadequate though they be, our 
manhood would at least gain some knowledge of the elements of 
self and national defence ; even so mild a system as that obtaining 
in Switzerland being scouted as un-English, and so dismissed from 
serious consideration. 


Again, no one blames Germany for wishing to found Colonies, 
orto provide herself with a fleet worthy of her position as the 
§reatest European power. No sane Englishman has any quarrel 
with German patriotism. The German Emperor’s magnificent 
devotion to his country, His Majesty’s tireless activity in its service, 
coupled with his extraordinary versatility go far to justify his own 
belief, and that of a vast number of his subjects, in his divine prero- 
gatives and mission. For myself, I ought to say that for many 
long years I was a persistent and consistent advocate of an Anglo- 
German alliance. No one deplores more than I do the pusillanimity, 
procrastination and equivocation of our Foreign Office in dealing 
with Germany’s earliest and tentative endeavours to found Colonies. 
It was clearly Lord Granville’s duty to point out to Prince Bismarck 
that, having regard to the future potentialities of our South African 
Colonies, we would not tolerate the intrusion of Germany into 
territory long before ear-marked by Cape Colony and in which, 
as an actual possession, the principal port, Walfish Bay, was already 
coloured red on the map. But Lord Granville had not the frankness 
to say this ; nor had he the grace, tact, or magnanimity to help 
Germany in the realisation of her newborn Colonial aspirations in 
directions where he could have properly done so. 
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Assuredly, Germans have some reason to feel aggrieved at the 
churlish manner, officially that is to say, we met their entrance into 
the arena of Colonial powers. It is only fair to make this admission, 
and I make it because the insufferable indifferentism and almost 
insulting trifling of Lord Granville—a weak minister with a wholly 
deceptive appearance of strength —was at the root, it is in fact the 
germ, of that anti-English feeling, now so general throughout 
Germany. It explains this animus, or rather goes far to explain 
how it began, and thereby helps to make clearer, what to so many 
Englishmen seems inexplicable—the extraordinary prevalence, not 
only of an anti-British feeling throughout the German Empire, 
but of a distinct desire and growing intention on the part of exceed- 
ingly powerful sections of the nation, to prepare Germany for a 
conflict to the finish with us, which shall result, so it is hoped and 
believed, in the break-up of the British Empire, and in the conquest 
and humiliation of the British Isles. 

It was not until I became absolutely convinced, by signs and 
proofs of irresistible force and cogency, that such was Germany’s aim, 
the aim, that is to say, of that section of Germany’s people that counts 
—the Prussian war party and the leaders of thought throughout the 
Empire; not until the disdainful rejection of all suggestions at a 
common policy in world politics on the part of Germany’s 
writers and speakers, had opened my eyes to the true facts of the 
case—the settled intention of Teutonic policy to put itself athwart 
our path—that I abandoned the advocacy of an understanding or 
alliance with Germany, and devoted myself, with several others, to 
the task of endeavouring to open the eyes of my countrymen to the 
dangers almost immediately confronting them. 

Now, what are the symptoms and proofs of this intention on 
the part of our so-called cousins?* 

(1) The writings and teachings of a large number of German 
professors and publicists with Heinrich von Treitschke at their head, 


* As a matter of fact the kinship between the two nations is not nearly so close 
as it is generally assumed to be. It is now widely accepted that the ancient British 
(Celtic) stock inhabiting this country before the incursions of Germanic and Scandi- 
mavian hordes—a stock, by the way, largely infiltrated with Latin blood during the 
Roman occupation—constitutes the basis of the English race to-day, rather than the 
Anglo-Saxon invaders. Moreover, it is certain the Norman conquest led to a 


- very much more distinct tincturing of the existing population of England, than the 


mere numbers of the invaders would indicate. 
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in which Great Britain is represented as the enemy : the great 
obstacle to German progress and expansion and to the realisation 
of Germany’s legitimate ambitions, the constant insistence upon 
these and cognate ideas in the journals and from the platforms and 
rostrums of the country. 

(2) The declaration of the German Emperor that “the trident 
must be in the German fist,’ and the enthusiastic support this idea 
has received throughout the Empire. The Flottenverein (Navy 
League of Germany) numbers over a million members. 

(3) The extraordinary efforts put forth to bring the German 
fleet abreast, in strength, numbers, and efficiency of our own. The 
rapid, almost feverish haste with which the building of this fleet is 
being pushed forward, every few years seeing fresh programmes 
of expansion sanctioned. The impossibility of accepting the 
explanation that this fleet is required for the protection of German 
shipping, commerce and seaboards, since on a liberal calculation, 
it is already more than sufficient for these purposes. No responsible 
person in Germany can possibly imagine that either France or 
England would attack Germany. The conclusion forced upon one 
as to the use this fleet is to be put to is, therefore, not to be evaded. 

(4) The building of two miles of quays and harbourage at 
Emden, one of the nearest and most practicable pushing-off ports for 
an invasion of these islands. The explanation that these works are 
merely to serve commercial objects cannot be accepted, because 
upwards of 200,000 highly trained troops, with more in easy call, 
are mobilised inthe immediate Hinterland. The military business 
of ceaselessly, day and night, rehearsing the embarking and disem- 
barking of men, horses and munitions of war has an obvious signifi- 
cance, 

(5) The minute mapping out of England and her colonies and 
the indisputable fact that Germany has at her disposal a large and 
increasing body of fully-trained Germans, resident in this country 
and our colonies, who possess an intimate knowledge of every 
square yard of the British Isles, and of all the points of strategical 
importance throughout the Empire. It is practically certain that 
in any movement of need or emergency, Germany could put her 


hands on a considerable number of men,in each district possessing 
this local knowledge. p 3 
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These are the main facts, but of course the 


y are supported by 
a number of accessory and minor ones. 


It is customary to put 


® down the Emperor's historic telegram to President Krüger, and other 
| significant utterances on his Imperial Majesty’s part, to the irrespon- 
| sible workings ‘of an impulsive and, indeed, neurotic temperament. 
Be that as it may. The Kaiser, powerful though he be, owes the 
j permanence in his power to associating himself with the dominant 


minds of his country—the Prussian war party and the more energetic 
_ and pushful spirits among his people. In the Prussian war party 
| and in the aforesaid elements the belief resides that it is Germany's 
a destiny to become the ruler and final arbiter of Europe. The 
i main obstacle to the realisation of this destiny is held and believed 
to be England. It is essential, then, that this obstacle shall be 
removed, as speedily as circumstances will allow, 


It will be profitable now to examine more nearly and in greater 
detail what Germany expects to gain by the humiliation, subjection 
and elimination of England, It may be said at once that apart 
from the more material and practical gains, the German people have 
in view certain objects of a sentimental kind, which objects have a 
far more persuasive effect on the Teutonic mind than many persons 
suppose. 

With all their excellent qualities ( they are many and obvious), 
Germans, as a nation, cannot be absolved from the sin of envy. It 
‘was this fault—a variant of it in any case—particularism—that kept the 

4 German States apart so long, and seemed, until the will of the Iron- 
ge. Chancellor subordinated it to his ends, to be likely to keep the 
fo Germanic States detached and at variance among themselves indefi- 
i nitely. Even now, so far as internal matters are concerned, it is 

notjdead ; though while Prussia preserves the ascendency, it has 
| small chance of asserting itself actively. It finds its vent externally, 
a in an extreme intolerance ofany power which may seem to dwarf, 
in the eyes of the world, Germany’s self-esteem. Since the subju- 
: gation of France, and the reduction of that nation to a condition of 


vassalage, or something too nearly like it, the self-esteem of Germany 
has grown by leaps and bounds. This self-esteem and envy of other “4 
nations, especially of England, has shewn itself in numerous ways 
during recent years. The gratuitous, and in a measure successful, 

interference with the arrangement come to by England, France and 
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Spain—the three powers concerned—in regard to Morocco, may be 
cited as a conspicuous example. Now, apart from the material 
gains, some problematical, others certain, (with these we shall deal 
later) it would be exceedingly agreeable to German amour propre 
to see England robbed of her pre-eminence as the premier world- 
power ; while it would be particularly gratifying to German spleen 
if Germany, acutely envious as she is of the British Empire’s 
commanding position, could be instrumental in bringing about that 


end. Ofcourse, it is not suggested that Germany would embark on . 


an enterprise of this magnitude and daring, exacting so much from 
her, for purely sentimental reasons. But the sentimental reason is 
the one that counts with the multitude. The Germans are before 
everything sentimentalists; this is the dole nature exacts as 
compensation in giving them natures so calculating and level-headed. 
It will be easy to show that this interdependence of two, on the 
surface, divergent and antagonistic characteristics in the complex 
mental and moral equipment of the average German, added to 
their opportunities and general acceptance of the creed that the end 
justifies the means renders the mass of the people zoavino2d 

of the sound policy and entire reasonableness of directing their 
efforts to the task of removing the British Empire from the path of 
their advance. Treitschke and his school, long ascendant in the 
Fatherland, have taken care to bedeck what is really an ugly 
monster, the demon of greed, rapacity and envy, in a garb wherein 
it presents quite an attractive exterior. Great Britain has been 
the great thief, the great marauder ; the relentless, selfish oppressor 
of innocent and defenceless peoples. It is convenient to forget 
that on the whole, rather than having exploited the nations we have 
conquered, we have been exploited by them. It is convenient to 
forget that our national debt, unlike that of Germany—that country’s 
State debt being almost wholly represented by public works bring- 
ing a steady revenue to the imperial exchequer—was mainly incurred, 
not merely to preserve ourselves from such devouring ogres as Lewis 
XIV. and Napoleon, but to free Europe from their thraldom. Inci- 
dentally, and it may be allowed more by luck than conscious 
design, our colonies, or the greater part of them, came to us as 
rewards; but this fact does not affect that other one, that we made 


the union of Germany possible when we freed Europe from Napo- L 
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leon. To-day the creed inculcated in Germany is that England, 
having obtained her Empire by unholy means, fortuitously fortified 
f: by extraordinary good fortune, has no moral right to it. Further 
s that, seeing she gained it by the sword and by stealth, and that she 
| no longer boasts the strength of arm or cunning of brain to hold 
q it against a determined attack, it is perfectly legitimate for a power 
w —Germany to wit—self-assumed of its physical and intellectual 
superiority, to wrest that Empire from her. It is beside the mark 
to enquire as to how far the German plotters imagine they could 
7 and would secure the reversionary interest in the dismembered 
i British Empire. Able pens have laboured to show that neither in 
Canada, the West Indies, South America, Australasia, India or 
South Africa, could Germany hope to step in, were our tenancy 
terminated. Assuredly, the Monroe doctrine, and the spirit of the 
American people, would make any such design impossible of 
realisation in America—North or South; while I am personally 
convinced that the Canadians, unaided, could and would make any 
such attempt, so far as the Dominion is concerned, abortive. 
It is also obvious that Australasia, however she might fail in 
self-defence, would not be permitted by Japan or China to fall into 
the German lap. Asto India, the case is more problematical, 
because itis impossible to say what kind of reception German 
invaders would meet with locally. I am persuaded that the Native 
Princes would rally to our standard to a man, and whether or not 
Russia has really relinquished her designs on India, or is merely 
disguising them seasonably, it is in any case certain that Russia 
would not tamely acquiesce in the substitution of any other than 
her own for British rule in India. Obviously, Russia would be 
ina position to make her wishes on this point respected. Un- 
questionably, the presence in Damaraland of a large armed 
force —and the new Realm of South Africa, if it be established, | 
would do well to remember this fact in connection with the inten- | 
tion with which the dominant factors are credited, of making this 
new Realm entirely self-defensive—would give Germany an advan- ze 
tage in trying. to translate into fact her long-cherished ambition to 
supplant us in the sub-continent. But it would mean war to the 
R death, for of this I am certain, that the Dutch, whether of the Cape, 


_Natal or the erstwhile Republics, would never kill Charles to make 


we 79 
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James king. The love of individual freedom, each family (its head 
that is to say), a law unto itself, is the dominant note of Boer 
character. The Boers are not such fools as to wish to substitute 
the hard and fast bureaucratic red-tape German system, with its 
grandmotherly, old-maidish interferences with personal liberty, for 
the free-and-easy, go-as-you-please methods of British adminis- 
tration. Without question the intrusion of German legions 
into British South Africa would result in an entente-cordiale 
between British and Dutch and would unite them in solid phalanx 
against the invaders. The natives being the letter x, it is of course 
possible Germany might subdue South Africa; but she would never 
hold it permanently. 


A shrewd appreciation of some of these facts and considera- 
tions marks a German pamphlet just published at Berlin and 
brought under my notice since I penned the above lines. This 
effusion is entitled: “After the Storm: Reflexions on the Decline 
of the British Empire.” Therein it is set forth that the German 
High Sea Fleet, having utterly vanquished the British Navy, 
Australasia and Hongkong fall to Japan; India revolts and is an- 
nexed by Russia; Canada is incorporated by the United States. 
Ireland becomes an independent republic, as does South Africa. 
England, Scotland and Wales in the year 1911 constitute the 
British Empire. Africa, other than the sub-continent, is divided 


between the three powers forming the Triple Alliance. France is. 


ruled out everywhere and shorn of all her possessions. Here is a 
splendid revenge for the entente cordiale. But the author of this 
agreeable little forecast really shows a very acute mind. It is 
amusing to note how he ascribes Germany’s moderation in not 
taking more of the broken fragments of the British Empire, and 
contenting herself with the nascent and undeveloped colonies such 
as Uganda, to a self-denying ordinance ; tomagnanimity forsooth ; 
whereas this shrewd prophet has very well thought out the proba- 
bilities of the case, and has constructed his drama skilfully. 
In point of fact it is highly problematical whether Germany 
could take more. But even at that, the gain from the German 
point of view would be immense and worth any sacrifice to 
‘obtain. English pride would be hopelessly humbled the 
pectacle of her grandeur—her ports and coaling stations, her flag 
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on which the sun never sets—would be obliterated ; and no longer 
all the world over would a standing eye-sore offend the vision of 
of the covetous Teuton. 


So much for the more sentimental view of the matter. But in 
such a case as that foreshadowed by this anonymous scribe, surely, 
many of the ports and coaling stations would fall to Germany and 

& the Spreadeagle would float over Aden and over Gibraltar and 
Malta, giving Germany the position in the Mediterranean she has 
worked herself into the habit of coveting. * 

In any case it may be taken as a corollary of the destruction of 
the British Fleet, or its being placed hors de combat, or so success- 
fully out-manceuvred as to make a German invasion of England and 
its subjugation an accomplished fact, that the colonies, or rather, 
let me say, those great states in North America and Africa, which, 
once colonies, are now affiliated nations, would fall away from the 
parent land. This, not fron. a craven or pusillanimous motive, 
but because of the inevitableness of the situation created. Now, 
apart from the aforesaid sentimental gratification, there is a real and 
substantial reason why the Fatherland would view this consummation 
with entire satisfaction. Germany knows that, other things being 
equal, should no great disruptive shock, that is to say, shatter the 
British Empire, it is only a question of time when Mr. Chamberlain's 
great and statesmanlike policy, under which the British Empire 
would be welded into a homogeneous whole, first for trade purposes, 
á g then as a natural sequence for defence, and finally for legislative 
Ca purposes, would become a reality. That anything approaching a 
British Zollverein would be extremely hurtful to Germany’s trade, no 
| one need doubt; while the wealth to the whole Empire following 
thereon would be so great that the creation of an imperial fleet too 
powerful for any power or powers to challenge, would follow easily 
and naturally. Germany has, therefore, a solid reason for wishing the 

British Empire to fall to pieces as quickly as possible. This, then, is 
he the practical aim of her policyin contradistinction to the sentimental 
aim. 


A 


* As indirectly bearing on this part of my subject, it may be mentioned that 

during the last 20 years or so the Germans have gradually replaced the English as 
sojourners in the French and Italian Riviera, and have great and increasing private 

i interests all along the littoral. They are becoming the unoffieial garrison of the 


Y coast. 
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Nor would the gains resulting from our fall stop there. It 
would be sufficiently satisfying to Teutonic aspirations to accomplish 
all that is set forth above ; but it by no means exhausts the list of 
German gains, nor have we, so far,so much as touched upon what, 
after all, is the principal and paramount aim Germany has ın view, 
in her subtle preparations to destroy British power and prestige. 
Unquestionably, Germany aspires to become the mistress of Europe, 
that is the ultimate of her Wedt-politik. She wishes to be the doyen 
of the states of Europe ; in other words, to have Europe at her feet. 

The treaties which guarantee the independence of, or in any 
case neutrality of, such small states as Holland, Belgium, Denmark 
and Switzerland, were signed by the great powers of Europe. 
Two of these, Austria-Hungary and Germany, have recently shewn 
the world what store they set upon international treaties. But 
apart from this, can it be questioned for a moment that were England 
eliminated, the chief sanction and guarantee for the sacredness of 
these arrangements, the one solid basis on which they rest, would 
be removed? I think not—I am sure not. France could offer 
no effectual resistance, neither could Russia. Austria-Hungary 
could be easily bought off and silenced for the present, It does not 
seem likely that Italy could or would intervene; for the internal 
conditions under which the Italian Kingdom lives and moves and 
has its being are such—a Socialist and Radical combination could 
wreck the monarchy and split up the Kingdom on occasion= 
that in the circumstances foreshadowed Italy—though other things 
being equal the potentialities of her future are great—could hardly 
protest, much less offer active opposition. So the end would 
be that either in actual fact, Holland, Denmark and Switzerland 
would be absorbed by Germany, or in any case their individual 
action would certainly become a thing of the past. Either in 
name or in fact they would be reduced to a condition of vassalage 
to Berlin. 
pet This much being accomplished, and Austria-Hungary being what 
it is, a loose grouping of states and nationalities, the aims of the Pan- 
German party in Germany and Austria would not wait long for ful- 
filment, with the result that German influence and power would 
extend from the Adriatic to the Baltic, from the Mediterranean to the 
North Sea. 
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As touching the elimination of the smaller states, it may be said 
in passing that Great Britain, who has done so much for them, would 
in the case of three of them in any event be wasting sympathy in 
deploring their fate. This is particularly true of Holland and Swit- 
zerland. The Boer war brought to a head the anti-British feeling 
in these states and revealed the animus of these countries towards 
us. So far as the Netherlands are concerned, there may be some 
justification for the feeling : history supplies it. The case of Switzer- 
land is different. Her prosperity had’ its genesis in the appreciation 
Englishmen were the first to show of the natural beauties of that 
favoured corner of Europe. This beauty, which is in no sense the 

‘exclusive possession of the people inhabiting the land, the Swiss 
for sordid reasons, during the past generation or so, have done 
their best to destroy ; it has been, in fact, exploited for all and 
more than it is worth. The Swiss, apart from a certain exclu- 
sive class (there are of course some exceptions outside that class), 
are not unjustly described as a band of legalised robbers, pursu- 
ing their selfish aims (the enrichment of themselves,) with cha- 
racteristic directness and narrowness of purpose; each canton a self- 
centred little state, ready to fly at the throats of every other canton. 
Switzerland, a buffer state, created by Europe for its covenience, is in 
iP true sense a nation at all, and strictly speaking, the Frenchmen, 
( ermans and Italians whose homes abut on France, Germany and 
taly, ought to be absorbed by the States to which they are respect- 

ively contiguous. Despite all Switzerland owes to England, political- 
ly, and to Englishmen personally, during the Boer war, save in the 
case of those Englishmen whose wealth made the outward manifes- 
tation of hostility impolitic, an Englishman’s life in Switzerland, 


- especially in those cantons upon which Britons had conferred the 


greatest benefits, was made a misery to him. Assuredly in the case 
of Holland and Switzerland, England could have no sentimental 
objections to their absorption by Germany. 

Now, apart from the remoter reasons urging Germany to 
attack England, lam persuaded that the more immediate and direct 
one is the desire to remove Great Britain altogether from the arena of 
European affairs, seeing that our country is the chief obstacle to the 


liar irony about the situation. The Little Englanders, whose heart 
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| is aglow with joy when British loyalists in South Africa, Ireland 
| and elsewhere are subjected to humiliation and loss, would doubtless 
resent the suggestion as the basest form of cynical selfishness, that we 
j should give Germany a free hand in Europe, intimating that so far 
as we were concerned she might do as she chose with the smaller 
States. Nevertheless, seeing that we will not put ourselves in 
a position of invulnerability, and by our growing weakness positively 3. | 
invite German attack, there might be some worldly wisdom—base it | 
would be, I allow—in disavowing any obligation to protect the inte- | 
| 
f 
| 


% 


RS eee 


rests and independence of these smaller tates, in that, while willing 
and eager to profit by us, politically and privately, they invariably 
repay us, in the hour of our distress and adversity, with insult, . 
contumely and outrage. Naturally, noright-thinking person would e 
have any sympathy with a policy so pusillanimous and un-Christian- ` 
like, but I submit, whatever Little Englanders may think, that our 
frequent desertions of our own loyal and patriotic subjects is grosser 
still. I am aware, too, of course, that this matter has wider issues, 
especially so far as Holland is concerned. And indeed, in regard 
to Switzerland, an effective buffer between Germany and Italy, 
or injother words the Mediterranean, England’s interest in the inde- | 
pendence of that State is not, I freely allow, solely a platonic one. | 
The mention of Italy reminds me that the men who are shaping thing 
destinies of Germany are as little pleased to witness the substant gig, | 
4 | 


Seah 


growth of Italy, in a military, manufacturing and commercial penal, 

as they are, at the unexpected turn events have taken in Turkey, a TS 
change which looks very much like the rejuvenescence of the Otto-  ‘“w- 
man Empire. The recovery of a patient, supposed to be in extrentts, 
is frequently displeasing to his expectant heirs. As to Italy, that 
country is probably the only really disinterested friend, if we except 
_ Scandinavia, the British Empire has the world over; and Italy may ra 
me a power to reckon with; in any case, I am persuaded that é | 


e event of any power, and especially in the event of 
y, making an attack upon England, however unprovoked 
ch the sympathies of certain powers might be with us, 
in ir own interests certain powers, and 
deplore seeing England supplanted by 
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Germany, it is useless to expect any aid from any source whatsoever, 
with the possible exception of France, and personally I do not at all 
count on any such help being vouchsafed from that direction. 


Of all this Germany is acutely conscious and she is shaping her 
policy on the assumption of our isolation. 


We may now consider on what grounds we must assume that 
Germany would be successful in her challenge. 


I do not propose here to enter into a laboured analysis 
of the respective strength, to-day, of the fleets of Germany 
and England. I have before me a fine assortment of statistical 
statements, all professing to be authoritative but gloriously contra- 
dictory for all that, on the respective strength of the two navies. 
However, on paper, we can,'of course, still make out a very consider- 
able advantage. The factremains that Germany's “High Sea Fleet” 
at the present moment is a most formidable weapon of offence, 
being in a splendid state of efficiency, while in certain respects it is 
not to be denied that the German fleet is ahead of our own. Moreover, 
Germany is laying down more and more ships every year, and her 
naval programmes are expanding ina truly remarkable and significant 
manner. Meanwhile, Great Britain is making more and more eco- 
nomies in her naval expenditure and in the opinion of all, or nearly 
all, naval experts and authorities—outside the region of interested 
persons—is seriously jeopardising, not only the two-power standard, 
that would appear to have gone by the board already, but also, 
it must be said, her position of invulnerability as touching Germany 
alone. This may not be the case at the present moment ; but it is 
not too much to say, while guarding one’s words, that our fleet is 
rapidly tending that way. I for one am absolutely convinced that 
unless a radical change takes place in the policy of our Government, 
unless they divert their energies from the work of ruining native 

ndustries, driving the trade of the country away, and destroying the 
nation’s credit, to the more patriotic work of national defence, unless 
a heavy loan, (probably £100,000,000 is not more than is needed 
is demanded immediately for naval purposes, England’s boast ‘1 
she is the mistress of the seas, will become an idle one. 


Apart even from this consideration, let us suppose for the 
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| 
| 
sake of argument that England has to-day, and will continue to 
have in the future, assured and actual superiority at sea. Does this 
in itself, in these days of rapid movement by sea and land, presup- 2 
í pose an immunity from successful attack ? The English channel, 
| the North Sea even, are not the bulwarks of defence they were, even 
i ten years ago, though we go on regarding them as of the same de- 
i fensive importance they were in Napoleon’s days. We know, in any 
i _ Case, that in order to make our strength in home waters look reason- @ 
i ably secure on paper, we have withdrawn our ships from those 
i seas where we formerly thought it essential to have a naval predomi- 
| nance, and that all or nearly all the outlying portions of the Empire 
are practically defenceless. At the eleventh hour, Australasia, in any 
case, has become alive to the fact that although it may be sound : 
strategical policy, as the Admiralty maintains it to be, to concentrate S 
our strength in the region from which attack will come (and it is 
a significant fact that it is tacitly assumed that this attack is to be 
expected from Germany and Germany alone), the possibility of pre- 
datory attacks and even attacks from allied powers—for it is rash to 
assume as a certainty that Germany will be without support when 
the moment for her onslaught upon our Empire arrives—upon the: 
outlying portions of His Majesty’s dominions must be reckoned with, 
and as far as may be, anticipated. Obviously, as things now are, 
the peril, under which our great dependencies labour, is great. But 
let that pass. N 
At home a combination of fortuitous circumstances—our ships pia : 
being demanded imperatively in other waters, a series of accidents ' D 
to them or what not—might give our ever-watchful rival and potential 
enemy the right to risk a sudden surprise. I will grant that itis not 
likely or even possible that Germany will take any risks. It is 
her habit, witness the Franco-German war, so carefully to prepare 
every detail of her plan of campaign beforehand, with so much exact- « 
ness and precision, that when the moment for action arrives, nothing 
short of a miracle could rob her of the victim she has marked out 
as hers. The history of her wars, throughout the best part of two 
centuries, makes this clear enough. But with an enemy so watch- 
ful, alert and subtle, we are by no means justified in assuming that 
the moment, unexpected by us, might not suddenly arrive, giving: 
her the advantages momentarily waited for, with the result that, our 
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fleet being out-manœuvred and out-matched, a landing in force 
could be effected on our shores. 

In the face of such a disaster, what resistance could we offer ? 
We have an army of less than 300,000 men all told, for the rest of 
our manhood is nothing better, from a military point of view, than 
an “ unarmed rabble.” 


It is the opinion ofall, practically all, military men, and especi- 
ally men of high attainments, that in this event no effective oppəsi- 
tion would be possible. This fact is, indeed, recognised by all classes 
of earnest and detached thinkers throughout the Empire. Still, we: 
seem to be no nearer the remedy. We are making no efforts to bring 
our manhood up to that standard, as fighting men, which is now 
attained by all the great nations of Europe. Our greatest soldier has. 
taken up this parable and preached it up and down the country ; but 
his words of warning and advice fall on deaf ears and are likely to. The 
advocates of national service are rudely dismissed as alarmists and 
militarists, when it is obvious that they are really more ardently in 
love with peace than the most pronounced pacifist. Our riches, our 


‘colonies, our coaling stations all excite cupidity and envy and invite 


attack. That the only way to avert war is to be prepared for it is, of 
course, a trite aphorism; but as it is often necessary to repeat 
toa child any lesson it may be essential for it to learn, some 
hundreds, nay thousands of times before it will learn it, so it would 
seem to be necessary to repeat these and similar platitudes inde- 
finitely in the hope that at last the nation will grasp their sig- 
nificance. No one who knows human nature, and especially is 
this true of German human nature, supposes for a moment that any- 
thing but our defencelessness would invite attack. Ifthe prophecies 
of the “‘alarmists,” “ terrorists,” and “panicmongers’ should unhap- 
pily come true, which may Heaven avert, it will simply be because 
our countrymen refused to learn the obvious lessons of history or 
to regard human nature as it is, and not as countless centuries hence , 
we hope it may become; it will be simply because we preferred to 
follow the lead ofsuch fatuous personsas Lloyd-George and hisschool 
rather than men of knowledge and experience such as Earl Roberts—ia 
brief, it will be because we would not learn by heart a few tiresome 
oft-repeated lessons. They are teaching these elementary truisms. 
to eager learners in Germany. Even the school children are taught 
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the A.B. C. of patriotism, and along with it the pernicious ae 
that England is the enemy, and the bier-hallen and bier-garten O 
the Fatherland take up the legends inculcated in the nursery. 
Pfennigs and marks flow into the coffers of the Flottenverein, while - 
here in England fierce opposition is shown to the proposal to make 
official the unfurling of the Union Jack over the school-houses ofthe 
United Kingdom on Empire Day! And the most conspicuousinstance 
of any awakened interest in our first line of defence forthcoming in 
recent years, has been the curiosity to learn the details of an unfor- 
tunate personal quarrel between two distinguished admirals! 

To so low an ebb has our patriotism fallen that it is a common 
thing for our countrymen to justify the designs of Germany against 
us on the grounds that as we won Canada, India and South Africa 
by the sword, we ourselves are only robbers of yesterday, and have 


“no right to criticise the designs of those who wish to become the 


robbers of to-morrow! Could pusillanimity go further? Another 
school, who seek to darken judgment, contend that all our fears 
of a land invasion are superfluous, since although the Kaiser can do 
what he likes with the navy, neither he nor his Government has 
the power to move a German soldier across the seas! Naturally 
a stroke of the Imperial pen or in any case a hastily passed enact- 
ment would quickly dispose of this technical quibble. The Kaiser 
and his ministers and generals are not sticklers for constitutional 


etiquette ; it is notorious, for instance, that although the constitution. 


enacts thatfrequent recourse should be had to the Bundesrat, a 
supreme council representative of the different states of the Empire, 


= the most delicate problems of foreign policy are settled off-hand by 


the real rulers of Germany, without calling together or consulting 


Yet another set of sentimentalists echo the disingenuous German 
that England has succeeded in isolating Germany ! King Edward, 


ne great things for us in Europe, since his diplomacy has 
all assured us from the risk of a coalition against us. But 


deavyoured,and with much success, to attach 
no means friendly towards us, Germany is 
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entitled to sympathy on account of her supposed isolati Qib ~The 
enemy being England, Germany finds many English-synipa TS) — 
because nations who might have become her allies j schemes 


of aggression against us, are converted into friends of England, or 
in other words, detached from Germany. 

The foregoing are a few examples—they might be extended in- 
definitely—of the kind of futile talk and writing on the part of the 
apologists of Germany and the detractors of England to which, un- 
happily, we are become accustomed. Even Prince von Bülow, 
whose attempt to destroy the positions taken up by an informed 
and unimpassioned review writer, whose facts and arguments were, 
with a few minor exceptions, unassailable, was singularly ineffective, 
as of course it was bound to be and meant to be, would scarcely 
advance such miserable pleas were he speaking on behalf of his own 
country. 

I have essayed on many occasions during the past years to 
show that these extraordinary evidences of impaired moral develop- 
ment, this remarkable disease which destroys the natural instinct 
of patriotism in vast sections of our people, must be attributed to 
the decay of stamina consequent upon the selfish materialism of 
the age, with its frank disavowal of revealed religion. For, from 
the national and patriotic point of view, from the point of view of 
sound citizenship, there is nota pin to choose between the noisy 
crew of pleasure-seekers whose creed is “let useat, drink and 
be merry, for to-morrow we die,” and the intellectual fops 
to whom strange doctrines and un-English sentiments are as dear 
as fine clothes and sweet-smelling dishes to those others. The 
terrible part of it is that the very men and women who refuse to 
listen to the voices of persons of wide experience and knowledge, 
persons who have a grip of the politics of the world, whose sole 
object is to save their country and countrymen from terrible disas- 
ters, are the very persons least able to bear the miseries, privations, 
and humiliations which the actual occurrence of these an 
calamities would entail on the whole nation. 

It would seem that Englishmen who, as a nation, rarely read 
history, and who, even among the well-educated classes, know little 
even of the history of their own country, have forgotten all about 
the ‘Great Terror” of upwards of a century ago, and how patrioti- 
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cally the menace of Bonaparte was met. Then practically every 
man, able to bear arms, rallied to the standard; in any case there 
were upwards of a million men under training. The fact of the 
matter is, we have been so long dominant, that the very idea of 
being conquered seems to the uninformed and buffle-headed Briton, 
an inconceivable proposition. He received a severe shock at 
Colenso ; but he expected our.rulers and soldiers to muddle through 
somehow, and muddle through they did. He still holds to the 
absurd fiction that “as a fighter, one Englishman is worth three 
foreigners any day.” He refuses to read the signs of the times, 
continues to believe what he wants to believe, what it is convenient 
to him to believe, while he is pleased to regard anyone who sug- 
gests the mere possibility of his country being defeated as little 
better than a mischievous traitor. 


As to the Germans, the man-in-the-street does not like them. 
He takes hisidea of the whole Teutonic race from the German 
bands, German waiters, German clerks and German Jews, whether 
traders in old clothes or ornaments of high finance, who infest 
London. To his mind Germans are mostly a poor sort of a folk, 
ill-fed, ill-mannered, dirty and contemptible. He cannot under- 
stand why we should fear such people. 

But “what does he know of England, who only England 
knows ?” The comparisons the stay-at-home Briton draws to the 
detriment of the German are mostly absolutely erroneous. That, 
thanks to their enlightened system of education, military training 
and their wise fiscal relations with the outside world, Germany grows 
richer and richer daily ; that, despite the deliberate falsifications 
commonly put forward, there is less poverty and unemployment 
in Germany than in any State of the world; that its population, 
already one-third larger than that of the United Kingdom, is growing 
at rather more than double the rate of our population, he may have 
read in his journals ; but for all the impression anything he reads 
on this or any other serious topic, makes, he might as well have 
never heard of any of these things. So that when our hour comes, 
Tam convinced, despite all that has been written and said, the 
man-in-the-street will be as much taken by surprise as, if we are to 
believe their words, the men in the Cabinet will be. But it will 


assuredly come one day, and that day is not far removed from us, 
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unless a complete change comes, and comes quickly, over our 
people and their rulers. 

I make no secret of my conviction that, should it come, the 
result will be a foregone conclusion. Germany will not be betrayed 
into attacking us a moment before she is ready at all points, and 
everything has been prepared with the certainty of clock-work. 
We shall have no sort of chance, except the chance of accidents 
amounting to the miraculous, or some such merciful intervention 
of Providence as saved us from the Spanish Armada. One is 
tempted to ask oneself, having regard to the marked deterioration 
of our people, its wilful blindness and indifferentism, why Provi- 
dence should intervene on our behalf. 

This, of course, will be called the language of the enemy of 
his people. Everyone who attempts to bring the nation to its senses 
must expect to be so stigmatised. We are alarmists, traitors even, 
jaundiced pessimists, disappointed varlets and so forth. We are 
pursuing some ignoble personal aim and what not. If aman who 
has devoted himself from his boyhood to the study of world politics, 
ifa writer whose business it is to write and proclaim the truth, 
if one who may, at least, appeal to his record to maintain his claim 
to be an ardent lover of his country, yielding to none in his price 
in its past history and achievements,—if such a one may not open 
his lips to utter words of solemn warning without having his 
good faith impugned, who then may speak? For myself, I say 
openly that my belief in Germany’s designs against my beloved 
country amounts to absolute conviction ; while the apathy of my 
countrymen in the face of this almost open menace is a real, 
poignant grief and anxiety never absent from me. 


I have lived for five years in various parts of the Continent of 
Europe and everywhere I find among all classes that it is assumed 
as a foregone conclusion that England and Germany will presently 
be at war. What we cannot see in our island home, our foreign 
critics, friends and foes, see clearly enough. 

There was a leader, a few years ago, who had grasped the 
necessity of so consolidating the Empire that all its parts should be 
interdependent, its disjointed strength co-ordinated and subordinated 
to the one end of common advantages and defence. Had s 
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| forced upon his countrymen the acceptance of his far- -seeing 

| scheme. But even the first link in the chain ofhis policy he was 

| never so much as fated to forge, for he was stricken down, while the 

| metal was yet hot beneath his hand. In the hour ofour greatest 

| need, the necessary man, the indispensable man was removed, and 
j no one has taken his place. The fact suggests pregnant reflections ; 


but I refrain from pursuing the matter further. 


| 
f 
i 
} There are some among us who believe that Germany’s designs 
even go the length of aspiring to incorporate the British Isles in the 
| German system ; some who see in the Kaiser a second conqueror 
of his name. The ambition of Germany is boundless, and Prussia 
1 has never allowed any nice scruples to stand between her and the 
prosecution of any aggressive design, however lacking in moral 
sanction, she may have conceived herself able to put into execution. 
It may be that even this last and final humiliation is in store for 
us; but ofone thing I am certain, one sees the process in opera- 
tion all the world over, that whatever Germany’s success in con- 
_quering these islands, or in annexing the colonies that have sprung 
from them, she is sadly misjudging, if she imagines that the process 
of absorption will be in a direction which will give predominance to 
the German language and German institutions. Sooner or later, 
the Germans sent to supplant and obliterate the English will be 
themselves absorbed and obliterated. 

The language will alone insure that result ; for no one supposes, 
at this epoch of the world’s history, tnat the archaic and cumbersome 
dialect of the Fatherland could possibly hold its own in active 
competition with the nimble and elastic tongue which is rapidly 
ecoming the vehicle of communication, linguistic and literary, for 
whole world. Aliguis malo sit usus ab illo. 

Therein would German wickedness in planning the destruction 
over-confident and unsuspecting people, who had done Ger- 
jury and wished her no ill, whose only sin lay in the 
of widespread dominions, meet its reward. Therein. 
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Note.—The morning following the posting of the above article will 
be memorable in history as the day that gave to the world the extraordi- 
nary manifesto of the Emperor William II., wherein his Majesty avowed 
his warm friendship for England. This document has been fully dis- 
cussed by the press and people of the civilised world. It would be dis- 
cussed here were it desirable to add to the length of this article. Suffice it 
to say that it supplies convincing evidence ruth, justness and sound- 
© ness of the conclusions arrivedat in the said article. The Kaiser asserts 
that the majority of his people, and he especially singles out the middle 
and lower classes, are strongly inimical to Great Britain. We knew al- 
ready that the military class and the upper classes were deeply imbued 
with a feeling of hostility to England. Now we are assured that practi- 
lally all Germany is, in its heart, our enemy. [Itis significant that, in 
large measure, the universal condemnation of this latest Im- 
perial indiscretion is based not on any repudiation of its assertion that 
Germany hates us, but on the grounds that the Emperor has declared 
himself at variance with that animus and on the annoyance that his. 
Majesty should have prematurely let the cat out of the bag. It may be 
| added that the authoritative statements emanating from France prove 

that the Emperor’s assertions lack accuracy. It is clearly shewn that 

the general desire in Europe to humiliate and ruin England during the 
s Boer war, had its head and front in Germany rather than in France. Our 
fleet alone saved us, when this coalition was threatening. Every day 
gives additional proof of the fact—that our fleet is being weakened, 
while the German fleet grows apace. There is no excuse for any among 
< usbeing blind to the situation longer. We know now where we stand. 


te “I 
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LOVE’S SUPREME SACRIFICE. 


( Concluded from our last number.) 
WILD pang shot through her heart. Wasit joy, or pain, or both? 
Never had she felt like this before. She pressed her hand to her 
heart, she closed her eyes and stood tremblingly, breathing heavily. 
Something new and unspeakable seemed to come to life in her, under 
great and horrible?emotion; maddening and irresistibly it came upon her. 
She felt as if she ought to rush after him and kneel before him, and 
say: “Here I am! Take me! There is nothing in heaven or earth for me 
but thy love; I pant fer it, I thirst for it; give it then, and take in 
return the offering of my life.” This was love, then, she thought; she 
wondered dimly, if every woman at some time or other had to go through 
such*tumultuous chaneg. Never yet had she experienced any strong 
impulse of affection, that she had not been able to obey freely and 
instantly. At the time the very force and harmoniousness of her nature 
taught her self-restraint and composure. Since yesterday she seemed to 


she understood, that with a woman’s highest privilege—Love, the dark 
and silent twin-sister of that radiant Love—Suffering, had come to her. 
_ She sought her refuge in prayer; long she knelt, gazing on that little 
ory crucifix, that had hadits place over her bed, as long as she could 
but now for the first time its full meaning seemed to dawn upon 
She could not pray collectedly; all her prayers were breathings 
ings upon him, a fervent desire to sacrifice herself for him. 

ir intercourse henceforth was deprived of the old charm of mere 
aderie; but instead of this there was the mysterious, fervent, and 
restrained breath of a strong passionate love; what the lips dared 
fess, the eyes fevowed ae Instead of her ae eae ee 


have learnt so many new and wonderful things. With quick intuition ~ 
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(Continued from last month.) 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
A BUSINESS EMPIRE. 


one of those forming the 
ofa great block of dwellings, 
ken, in that poor district 
decided that he would 
ledto make a break- 
and coffee, but eggs 
as jam and potted meat 
1. So that when the hurried 
ne to buy her tea she would 
ourncy to another shop to 
f what she wanted, but 
her whole breakfast at once. 
of course, common enough 
nowadays, when the example of Lipton's 
has reformed the whole trade and brought 
ahundred imitators into existence; but 
in those carly days and in that working- 
class district of Glasgow it was regarded 
. by the dwellers in the dwellings asa god- 
send indeed, and the little shop flourished 
accordingly. I cannot say if the story is 
word for word as I have written it, for 
it has not come to me first-hand, but I 
believe it to be correct in essentials, and, 
however it may be, it typifies the aspect 
which has ever since characterised the 
firm’s attitude’ towards its customers. 
Provide for them not only the best of 
everything, and, by eliminating the 
middlemen, at the lowest possible prices, 
but give them what they want, as they 
want, where they want it, and how. 
Make them comfortable let them feel 
“at home,” treat them as friends, and 
they will treat you asa friend. There's 
un idea in that, as the advertisement 
has it.” 


TROM THE COTTAGE 
TO THE CASTLE 


As if to typify the contrast presented to 
usin ‘* Home,” Sweet Home,” within a 


couple of paces of the show-case con- 
taining ‘specimens of these appropriate 
ornaments for the cottage or the villa. 
were, on the occasion of my visit, half 
a dozen large perfectly plain wooden 
cases, destined to transport to Windsor or 
Buckingham Palace as the case may be, 
the latest order received from the King. 
For Liptons serve alike the King and 
his subjects; and, without trespa-sing 
upon holy ground, I may be permitted to 
point out as an evidence of the lengths 
to which common sense has carried us 
in these democratic days, that his 
Majesty King Edward pays exactly the 
same price for his tea as does the least 
exalted among his subjects. I wonder 
what Louis XIV, and his courtiers would 
have said to such an idea! 


I may point out a rather reassuring 
point about the whole output of jam in 
this country—mentioned to me in the 
first place by the courteous gentlemen 
who accompanied me over the works and 
warehouses at the time of my visit, 
and over whose knowledge of the small- 
est details of all that was taking place, 
generally and particularly, I have not yet 
ceased to marvel. It is that jam, as 
sold over the British counter. isnowadays 
nearly always above suspicion, as far, at 
least, as that it bears the label of any 
reputable maker. The dismal suggestions 
of the use of rotten fruit, turnip pulp, and 
wooden raspberry or strawberry seeds — 
added to give verisimilitude, are either -= 
fictions altogether, or, if they ever were 
true, could only have applied to the smal 
lest, and least worthy ‘cellar? manufacs | 
turers. No firm with any reputation — 
worth losing—and be it remembered a 
business firm's reputation is as precious 
asa woman’s—would dare to take the 
risk of such an exposé as must sooner 
later result, for the mere sake of a 
extra profit. In business—and especia 
in a business that comes at every pe 
into direct contact with the public- 
honesty is not only the best policy, ìt i 
also the only one possible. 


( To be continued in next issue. ) 
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died suddenly one night of heart-failure ; just as the trio had risen from 
the dinner-table in the stifling hot room, to enjoy the soft sea-breeze in 
the front-veranda, the blow came. A heavy fall, a short struggle, a groan, 
and all was over. Without a warning, without a farewell he had gone 
and the mysteries of. his checkered life were shrouded for ever by the, 
veil of death. Arabella was dazed; she sat by the bed whereon they 
had laid him, holding the dear, dead hand, yet warm, while L., with calm 
and collected mind, sent the servants hurriedly to the doctor, the magi- 
strate and other places, to make preparations for the funeral, which had 
to take place the next morning. The house of ‘death was calm during 
this short interval; but one mad thought was surging through his brain 
and heart: “Now-is your hour! Take her! She has nobody else ! 
She can be happy only with you, and you with her!” He went into the 
chamber, and loosening her hand, gently pulling her by both hands in a 
standing position, folded her arms round himself and held her close and 
strong, but without betraying the storm within. «“ Mine, child, you are 
mine, ” he whispered. “ Don’t fear, you have me now and always.” She 
did not answer, but with closed eyes restedin his embrace, her head 
leaning on his shoulder. Í 

Soon it was whispered, then talked about, that Arabella had refused 
all female assistance, beyond that of her old faithful ayah—refused even 
to see any one, except a few of the men who had so often visited her 
father’s house, but who felt that a word of sincere sympathy was’ all 
they could offer. By noon the next day the old Italian rested in the 
Roman Catholic part of the cemetery, andon his way back the old priest, 
who had been called hurriedly from the near mission-station, wished an 
interview with Arabella. She knew the gentle old man well, having 
often visited his little church, 


He said words of sympathy andcomfort. Arabella’s expression saw 
Stony, her eyes shone with unshed tears, but did not tell of the misery 
within. 

“And what are you going to do now, my dear?” he asked gently. 

“ Do? Nothing ! This is my father’s house; I shall stay in it.” 

“Will you not agree to accept the hospitality of one of the ladies 
here, to whom I have spoken about you, till a convenient steamer calls 
to take you back to your own country ?” 

“ Never!” 

The priest was amazed, but wisely did not show this. 


“Yes, I can understand you, poor girl. But let me come for you — 9 


to-morrow or the day after, and I will in the meantime make arrangements 
80 
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for you in my own station. I have heard that Colonel L. is your father’s 
executor ; you can stay with me, till all is finally settled, and when your 
presence here is required, I shall accompany you. 

«You are very good, Father ; but I shall neither leave this place nor 
this country, ” replied Arabella coldly and almost repellant. 

Was this the [girl the priest had known before—childlike, bright, 
confiding ? 

“My child,” he said, still persuasively, “you are now without friend 
or adviser. Look to me, then, as the one who will try to do for you all 
your earthly father would have done.” 

Arabella seemed moved at last. Her eyes filled with tears, and 
with a mute appeal in them she fixed them on the priest. 

“ In this time of affliction it is the Church only that can offer you f 
consolation,” continued the latter. ‘As the world has no longer a home ` 
to offer you, in the bosom of that Mother you will find rest. A time of 
quiet retreat in our convent at M. will restore your peace and give you 
spiritual comfort. ” 

“ Father, O Father, I beg of you to leave me,” she cried pite- 
ously. “I cannot think, I cannot talk, not now; all seems a stony 
desert within and without; but in a few days, yes, in a few days, I 
shall be able to speak to you, to answer your question; and O 
Father, do not think harshly of me; I am stunned, bewildered; I will 
seek peace in prayer, as you say; but now, good Father, leave me; 
pray for me, and for him, who has been so suddenly taken.” The 
priest sadly took his leave; he also had heard rumours of the danger , 
- in which Arabella was; but he did not know that practically the crisis 
was already over, the die cast, at least within the girl’s mind. 

Arabella knelt before her crucifix; she prayed to the suffering 4 
Virgin Mother, to the Divine Martyr, Who gave his life for his friends, 
But her spiritual vision was blurred, her judgment, usually so direct and 
clear, perverted. “ Yes, holy Mother, thou sufferedst for Him, Who was | 
dearest to Thy heart, and Thou, O Blessed Jesus, didst bear the crown e | 
of thorns, didst tread the blood-sprinkled path to Calvary, didst bear 
the mocking and scorn of the whole world, yes, didst bear to be forsaken 
by God even, in order to prove Thy Love for Thy friends. And 1, I 
shall do the same ; for me also is the path of death, the crown of thorns 
in order that he, whom God has given me, may be made happy, may be 
redeemed from the dreadful burden of the past.” Was this indeed reason— 
common sense? Alas! It was the supreme moment in a woman’s life, 
at a time when her love and her sorrow for the beloved one blinded 
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her, and made her regardless of everything else within, aroundand above 


L., to make an atonement for his previous conduct, tried to appear 
as brother and friend and attempted to efface the lover. But Arabella’s 
nature, once the great passion had taken hold of her, had no thought 
to turning back. As a last effort, L. told her that he would have to 
retire, and that his service would beat an end, his career spoiled, if 
they joined their lives. Ofa truth, he dreamt of nothing, desired nothing 
else, but to make her his own, and lose all else, Perhaps he tried to 
satisfy his conscience, by appealing to her unselfishness, to make her 
give him up. And he was not mistaken. As soon as Arabella under- 
stood thatit would be to his material disadvantage if they followed 
their hearts’ dictates, she drew back and bade him go. .Hastily she 
collected her belongings, adding such things as would be a life-long 
remembrance of her short dream, and remembering the priest’s kind 
offer, meant to flee to him for refuge and rest. Her heart was dead 
within her. Had she but been suffered to carry out her plan, she 
might have died soon of a broken heart, and would have escaped a life- 
long martyrdom. But her poor little drama came soon to an end. 

L approached her after sunset, just as she was seated on her favourite 
pony Rajah’s back, about to start. But seeing him, she almost 
unconsciously glided down from the saddle, and, with outstretched hands 
and a world of love and misery in her eyes, went towards him. He led 
her into the house and told the ayah and the other servants that their 
mistress would not start that night. 


“Darling,” he said, holding her in his strong arms, “do you really 
think we can part thus? No, for better or for Worse, you are mine; neither 
for you nor for me is there any more escape, and what God has joined 
together, let no man put asunder. Henceforth we must be all in all to 
each other ; for the world will have nothing more to say to us. That 
is love’s sacrifice; if you find it too great, dear heart, that is another 
matter.” But she interrupted him, pressing his hand to her heart; 
“Then I swear to you, here in God’s presence, that I am yours in life 
and death, happen what may.” 

Then he lifted her in his arms, and carried her into the room 
where her father had breathed his last, and from that day they began 
their life of love and suffering, 

L. retired with the rank of a Major-General. He soon found 
that they could not remain in the little house on the sea-shore, and 
removed to the native town a few miles distant, where they bought the 
residence of a bankrupt nawab, a rambling, mysterious old bungalow, with 
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| a garden, that resembled a wilderness, and a deep water-reservoir sur- 
1 rounded by dense trees in the middle, where the harem ladies used to take ; 

their bath. To have to part from the dear house, so full of memories, ay) 
f was Arabella’s first pain in her new life; it had been the only real home | 
! she had ever known, and full of tender reminiscences of her dear father. 
| 
f 


But her lover never realised what it cost her. With brave resolution she 

set to, and created for herself and her friend a new home, full of poesy | 

id and beauty, and for a short time they buried all pangs and memories and ® 
i fears, and with eyes shut to all the world, lived their own life, finding, 
as they had confidently hoped, all sufficiency and satisfaction in each 

other. L. kept well-filled stables. Selling, buying and training horses | 


was his delight, and he soon took,—among the natives at any rate,—the 
place of Arabella’s father. But as time went on. he began to fret and to . 
long for the purposeful life of discipline he had left behind. Still Arabella be 
remained to him, to the end, the one thing worth living for, and her dear x 

love, her ever-ready sympathy and sweet, brave patience never wavered. 


But she, poor loving woman, trod a path, the darkness and bitterness 
of which none kvew but her own soul. Had she not failed in her 
endeavour ? Had she not spoiled, instead of redeemed, the life of him 
she loved ? 


Years. went by, years after years, of loneliness and silence for her $ 
and while her lips smiled, her beautiful eyes shone with the lovely soft 
radiance of an ardent devotion, her heart broke slowly. While her friend 
found to some extent compensation in friendly intercourse with the 
officers of the new regiment, Arabella remained alone with her remorse, 
and sorrow. Her old friend, the priest, she had not seen again. His SE 
saintly soul could not understand such conduct as hers, and only as a 1s 
penitent would he have received her. Though she was constantly 
remembered, in his prayers, he would only meet her as Father Confessor, 
but she was too proud to confess to him, that she had made an 
bi. irremediable mistake. And before Arabella’s life sank into deeper 
{ darkness, he had gone to his rest. 


zi 


So she went on her path of suffering in deep loneliness to her dark 
nsemane, where she struggled and wept, and received Divine 
tand Divine strength, to wear that crown of thorns that she had 
for herself. Her weary feet were enabled to climb the hill to 
d Calvary. Outwardly she always remained the same, 

strong, her friend’s good angel, at times when evil 
d to get the better of him. 


nd would soon com: 5 for her strength decreased 
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rapidly, and she found courage to leave her beloved one entirely in God’s 
hands. She did not find it necessary to warn him beforehand, that the 
Parting was near: she did not cling to him for strength, because she felt 
that she had sinned and suffered, but also had atoned and conquered. 

So death came, her redeeming angel. How she comforted her dear 
one, when the dread hour came, we do not know ; but she did it, and he 
was brave, because he did not want her to suffer more on his account. 
A doctor she would not see. 


“ Dear heart,” she said to him, letting her glorious eyes rest on him 
for the last time, before death dimmed their lustre, “two petitions I have 
to make on my own account, though you may think me very childish,” 
and she smiled faintly. 

“ Whatever it is, dearest love, I swear to you, it shall be done, should 
it cost me all.” 

“Listen then: To wear a bridal dress in honour, as other women 
do, was not my lot; let me rest then in my grave in bridal dress, ready to 
greet you on the resurrection morn ; and, dearest” ,—her voice grew faint— 
“let me be buried in God’s acre, in holy ground.” 


Foolish requests, perhaps! But she, who had never wished anything 
for herself, wished now, and her friend vowed to her, it should be done, 
that to fulfil her wishes should be his only aim and duty. Only at this 
time his eyes were opened, and he began to realise what she must have 
suffered, and it was he, who wanted to make her life a rose-garden, that 
had caused this cruel, silent suffering, this premature death. He ground 
his teeth in anguish and vain remorse. 


So she slipped from him, and with the help of clever Indian hakeems 
he embalmed the dead body of his beautiful love—ah! more than ever 
beautiful to him now—till he knew the ravages of death would not touch 
her for many years to come. In due time the bridal dress arrived, and 
the veil, with the wreath of artificial orange-blossoms, and he arrayed his 
dead bride, and had her laid in a lead-coffin with glass lid, and there he 
sat, a distracted, despairing lover, in his weird old house, and gazed on 
her, and his strong soul gasped and writhed under the consciousness that 
he had spoiled this beautiful young life and condemned her to a perpe- 
tual isolation in this world. Roman priest and Anglican chaplain were 
equally persistent in their denial of burial in consecrated ground, and even 
the Bishop, when applied to, replied in the negative. Then he sat and 
brooded, how to carry out the last behest of Arabella. One night, with 
the help of some faithful servants, whom money kept quiet, he hid Ara- 
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bella’s body in some secret grave, the spot being shown to nobody else, 
and then vanished. 

Many rumours were afloat concerning L. Some said that he lived 
as a native among natives, some conjectured that he had committed 
suicide. But how could he die, without having fulfilled his love’s last 
request ? 

As the years went by, people stopped talking, forgetting all about him. 

Nearly ten years after Arabella had died, when the troops had been 
removed, and a new station had sprung up round the very house in which 
her sad life had been lived, an old weather-beaten Sahib appeared. 
Worn he looked and tired; but rich he was, rich as Croesus. A swarm 
of workmen was soon employed, and within a year a beat ‘iful compact 
little Church raised its slender spire between the palmtrees, just opposite 
the bungalow which was by this time little better than a heap of ruins. 

The time of the Bishop’s annual visitation drew near, and he was 
informed by the chaplain that he would have to conduct a service of 
consecration, as by the kindness of a generous donor a new church had 
been given to the station, instead of the old half-tumbled-down military 
church three miles away. 

The Bishop happened to be the very chaplain who had refused 
Arabella burial in consecrated ground ten years ago. 

The service of consecration was performed, and after the ceremony 
was concluded, the Bishop and several other gentlemen followed the 
generous stranger all over the church, to inspect and admire it. 


“Gentlemen,” he said suddenly, standing still between the pulpit 
and the chancel, “1 beg that you will wait here fora few minutes,” and 
beckoning to some workmen, he ordered them to remove a thin coating 
of plaster on the wall and the ground; underneath a large marble slab 
became visible, and let into the wall, a tablet with an inscription, above 
which hovered a white marble pigeon with out-spread wings, flying 
heavenwards. The mysterious stranger pressed a button between the 
wings of the dove and slowly the marble slab rose, and revealed to the 
amazed spectators, lying ina coffin with glass lid, the figure of a still 
beautiful woman in full bridal dress. 

“My Lord,” said L. fixing the uncomfortable-looking Bishop with 
his sharp eyes, “you see here the body of her, to whom you, a minister of 
the gospel of love, in spite of many entreaties, peremptorily refused 
burial in consecrated ground. But I hope,” he continued, raising his voice, 
till it rang passionately through the church, “‘ that she herself is present, 


at this present moment, to witness that I, through the grace and provid- 
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ence of God, have been enabled to carry out her last behest—to me more 
than a command—to be buried in consecrated ground. And though you, 
my Lord, wished to treat one of God’s angels on earth like a publican 
and sinner, you will perceive that a Mightier One than you has been on 
my side. And you yourself have been compelled, though unconsciously, 
to speak the words of consecration and blessing over her grave.” 

The Bishop and his followers stood dumb, scarcely daring to look at 
each other, and the Bishop, in particular, left the church with a little less 
self-confidence than he had entered. 

After Arabella had been dead for ten years, people began to call her 
a heroine and weave a halo of romance around her. 

Her faithful lover, who, after her death, had no other task left 
than to fulfil her dying wish, disappeared for ever, and his unknown grave 
may be hundreds of miles separated from hers ; but let us hope, that 
beyond the grave they were re-united, purified from all imperfection that 
marred their union on earth. 


H. E. MEYHR. 


LA BATAILLE DES FLEURS À CANNES. 


Lilac and violets were her flowers. 
As she drove by 

Bouquets assailed her in sweet showers : 
I caught her eye ! 


My flower, alone true to its aim, 
Fell to her hand ; 

And she that message of my flame 
Did understand ! 


A smile : in swift return to me 
Her violets flew ! 
Madonna ! Ah ! How graciously 

You turned and threw ! 


HENRY CAMPBELL. 
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i SOME ASPECTS OF INDIAN COLLEGIATE e 
g EDUCATION. 


a DUCATION in India, in the modern sense of the word, may 
be said to date from the year 1854, when the Court of 
Directors, in a memorable despatch, definitely accepted the systematic b 
promotion of general education, as one of the duties of the State, and q 
emphatically declared that the type of education which they desired 
to see extended in India was that which had for its object the 
diffusion of the arts, science, philosophy and literature of Europe ; 
in short, of European knowledge.” (Government of India’s Resolution 
on Educational Policy, 11th March, 1904.) 
ai The beginnings of Collegiate Education in India may be said to 
date from the foundation of the three Universities of Madras, Bombay 
and Calcutta, in 1857, the two other Uni 
in 1882 and 1887 respectively. It is thus fifty years since University 
= education on Western lines was introduced into this country, and it 
is worth while reviewing the condition of Collegiate Education in ` 
a India at the present Stage of its progress. 
= The humble beginnings made in the year 1857 in the direction 
of imparting collegiate education to Indian youths have grown to a 
gigantic system of collegiate education which can boast of five 
versities and two hundred Colleges, engaged in the work of 
§ 25,000 young men all over the country. The nature and @ 
f such a yast educational System are well wor 
critical examination. 
pite fall the efforts made by the Government and people 
ion of the improvement of collegiate education for the 
be found that the Progress achieved is not as- 
expect it to be. The most superficial 
‘at exist for collegiate education in this 
a sec ‘aie 


versities being incorporated 


th close study 
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country must be struck with their extreme poverty. The educational 
institutions all over the country, intended to discharge the exalted 
mission of bringing Western culture and science to the Indian, are 
disappointing. The best Colleges are but inadequately equipped 
for the purposes of imparting higher education. 

The absence of endowments to colleges in India on as large a 
Scale as in England and other Western countries seriously hampers 
their usefulness, and it is impossible to expect a better state of things 
with the scanty pecuniary resources at the command of our colleges. 
It is too much to expect of colleges, poorly equipped and poorly 
manned, to exercise any considerable influence in imparting higher 
education. The number of youths sent out from their portals 
year after year may increase, but their education must be of a 
low order indeed. A college not furnished with an extensive 
library, for instance, can be of little use to its students, though it may 
have very good professors on its staff. The absence of public 
libraries on any appreciable scale in India makes it all the more neces- 
sary that good libraries must be attached to colleges. Post-graduate 
study and original research are rendered nearly impossiole if this 
condition is not fulfilled. : 

An idea of the poverty of Indian colleges in the matter of endow- 
ments and equipment can be gathered from a comparison with the 
colleges at Oxford or Cambridge. It is computed that the various 


colleges at Cambridge give annually about £25,000, or a sum equal to | 


nearly four lakhs of rupees in scholarships alone, excluding the large 
Sums spent by the University in that direction. The number of books 
and manuscripts in the Cambridge University Library amounts to 
nearly half a million, while those in the Bodleian Library of Oxford 
amount to twice that number. Mere numbers cannot give an adequate 
idea of the worth of these libraries, as they are full of very rare and 
valuable books and manuscripts which aid original research, and are 
of quite a different nature from the libraries attached to collegiate 
institutions in this country, which usually contain nothing but the 
ordinary books issued year after year from the press. There are no 
opportunities here for consulting rare and original documents in the 
libraries attached to Universities which can aid original research 
work. The inability of Indian colleges to supply the needs of 
higher education is felt most keenly in the department of science. This 
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absence ofany provision for original scientific research—it is hoped 
the Tata Institute of Science will remedy the defect to some extent - | 
—is striking. This drawback in colleges professing to teach science to è 
post-graduate students is severely commented upon in a report of 
“ Furlough Studies in Germany,” by Dr. Kuchler, of the Bengal Edu- 
cational Service, published by the Government of Bengal, a year or 
two ago. | 

Athletics is another department which comes in for inadequate | 
treatment at the hands of Indian colleges. The provision that is 
usually made for this branch of collegiate education is too small to | 
| meet the requirements of the large numbers of young men receiving | 
| their education in various collegiate institutions. The extensive 
meadows like those attached to colleges at Oxford and Cambridge ` | 
are not met within Indian institutions. Manly exercises like boat- 
ing and fencing are unknown. The sound of “the measured = 
pulse of racing oars,” alluded to by Tennyson when speaking of the 
revered walls of Cambridge in his “ In Memoriam,” is not heard amidst 
the surroundings of Indian Colleges. 

The next serious question that has to be considered with reference 

to the equipment of Indian colleges is the staff It isa matter for 
considerable regret that Indian colleges are seriously handicapped in 
this direction, because of the inevitable difficulties that have to be 
met with in an attempt to impart Western culture and science in a 
Jand far removed from its home. The best men in literature and 
science are absorbed in Britain and do not come to India. A brilliant 
galaxy of scholars have been professors in British Universities, 
They have been men of remarkable genius, and it is no exaggeration 
to say of some of them at least, that they have been able to influence 
their special branches of knowledge to an appreciable extent. It can 
be said of most of them that they have been authorities in their | 
several branches of learning. To mention but a few of the most Te- - @ 
markable instances of professors, past and present, in British Univer- 
Sities: there are Palgrave, Matthew Arnold, Saintsbury and Courthope 
in Literature , Skeat, Earle, Sayce and Max Müller in Philology ; 
Oman, Stubbs, Freeman, and Gardiner in History ; Marshall, Nichol- 
son and Bastable in Economics ; Bain, Sidgwick and Stout in Philo- 
sophy. 


Can the average professor in India ever hope to inspire such an j 
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`. enthusiasm for his subject in his students as any of these master 


minds? Certainly, there are professors of remarkable capacity in 
India who are actuated by a strong sense of duty and who infuse 
in their students a taste for the subjects they have to lecture 
upon. All honour to them, But the student of an Indian college 
most envies his brother at Oxford or Cambridge for the glorious 
privilege he enjoys of sitting at the feet of some of the ablest 
men of the day in each branch of knowledge. It is true that 
Professor Raleigh, of the University of Glasgow, whose recent 
biography of Shakespeare in the “English Men of Letters 
Series” —not to speak of the brilliant monographs on Milton, Words- 


. worth and the English Novel—has firmly established his claim to 


literary fame, was once a professor in an Indian college, the M, A. 
O. College of Aligarh, but such instances are rare. Dr. J C. Bose, 
of Calcutta, and Dr. Bhandarkar, of Bombay, are two illustrious 
professors, distinguished in Science and Oriental research respectively, 
of whom Indian colleges are justly proud. But the number of such 
professors, as has already been remarked, is very small indeed in 
India. It is true that collegiate education in India is sure to improve 
in quality with a better class of professors, whose inspiring example 
may serve to kindle the enthusiasm of their students to a greater 
degree than at present. It isa pity that the Indian educational 
service does not offer sufficient attractions to really brilliant men. 
The case of private colleges is worse, and it is impossible to expect 
abler professors there. Persons of established literary or scientific 
repute are not likely to sever themselves from their associations in 


~ Britain, whatever attractions might be held out to them in this 


tropical climate, Every effort must, however, be made to capture as 
many of that class as possible for service in Indian colleges. 

The success or failure of any system of education depends, it 
will be readily granted, on the persons educated. The Indian 
student naturally comes next for our consideration. It is unfortunate 
that persons professing an intimate acquaintance with collegiate 
education in India should have often thought fit to indulge in severe 
attacks on the Indian student, forgetting that students are students 


all the world over. 
It has been said that there is a peculiar tendency in the Indian 
It must be admitted that there is some truth in 
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the remark that the Indian mind has developed the faculty of memory 
to the detriment of the other faculties of the brain. It is, however, a 
fact that professors and examiners in the Indian Universities are as 
much responsible as the students for encouraging this pernicious 
tendency which threatens to undermine the cause of sound education 
in this country. Many an intelligent student has to submit 
to cram, much against his will, to suit the requirements of his 
professor, who has perhaps to suit himself, in his turn, to the 
perversity of University examiners. A professor with high ideals 
ofeducation who wants to discourage this evil tendency, is disappoint- 
ed by the results of his students in University examinations. It is 
inevitable, because the nature of the present system of University 
examinations in this country is highly conducive to cram, and without 
it the student cannot secure brilliant success in them, In spite of all 
his scholarship and learning, such a professor is set down for one Of 
the “incapables.” One who takes the trouble of going through the 
question papers set annually in the various Indian Universities can 
easily judge for himself the extent to which examiners are responsible 
for the growth of this intellectual vice in the Indian educational world. 
The evil, however, does not seem to be peculiar to Indian education, 
as is sometimes supposed. Lord Rosebery, in one of his recent 
addresses as Chancellor of the University of London, complains in 
bitter terms of the growth of cram among students in the Univer- 
sities of the United Kingdom. The evil appears to be prevalent in 
India to a greater extent than in the British Universities. The 
reason is not far to seek. The fact that Western literature and 
science are alien to India, and have to be assimilated in a foreign 
language, seems to be largely responsible for this growing evil. 
Though the college student in India is one who is bred up for 
years in the atmosphere of English education, and very often even 
thinks in English, time alone can make him feel thoroughly at home 
amidst the surroundings of an alien Civilisation. It is hoped that 
every effort will be made by the newly regulated Universities to 
prevent colleges from degenerating into mere “ Cramming Institutes.” 

The educational ideals dominating the present system of colle- 
giate education in this country seem to be very 


| ' narrow in their scope 
and based on a misconception of the principles 


that ought to charac- 


terise true University education. An examination of the conditions 
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of collegiate life and training in this country will lead one to believe 
that the colleges are so many centres for imparting knowledge, 
rather than for “ educating the mind.” Intellectual education seems 
to be understood to mean little more than the mere acquisition of 
knowledge, and its far wider scope is not recognised. It does not 
consist in the mere training of the memory ; in the retention of 
facts and figures in the mind; in the ability to trace the relation of 
cause and effect in the various natural sciences ; in writing learned 
treatises giving evidences of scholarship and wide information ; in 
the consciousness and enjoyment of the glory and usefulness of large 
intellectual possessions. It is something wider than all these, it is, as 
Cardinal Newman says, “an acquired ilumination, it is a habit, 
a personal possession and an endowment.” A college is not a place 
of instruction only. It is more accurate to speak of it as a place of 
education—a conception which is emphasised in that qualifying 
word “ liberal,” which is often prefixed to it. A widening of the 
intellectual horizon is not brought about by the imparting of a great 
deal of knowledge ; an enlarged mind is not that which holds much 
information, but one which has that “ intellectual illumination ” and 
“ culture,” without which there can be no true education. 


“A University,” says Ruskin, “is a place where only certain 
persons come to learn everything, that is to say, where those who 
wish to be able to think, come to learn to think—not to think of 


mathematics only, nor of morals, nor of surgery, nor of chemistry, | 


” 


but of everything rightly. 

A constant attention to the ideals of true education is necessary 
to the success of any educational system. The essential and funda- 
mental distinction between “ learning ” or “knowledge” and 
“education ” or “culture” is too important to be lost sight of. In 
drawing up the courses of instruction, in defining the nature of 
question papers and examinations, and in the fixing of standards of 
instruction, this ideal has to be-kept in view, for it is only then that 
there can be true intellectual culture. 

The scope of the examinations and the course of studies in our 
colleges do not seem to be conducive to true intellectual culture. 
University examinations in our country seem to be tests of mere 
memory rather than of general ability. This evil is not peculiar to 
any particular subject, but it is prevalent in almost all subjects 


Pih 
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University examinations, even in language subjects, 

in English literature, for instance. The following remarks of the late 
Professor Churton Collins, in connection with the teaching of the 
subject in the British Universities, apply with greater force to the 
system of instruction in our colleges. “ Literature has been regard- 
ed,” he says, “ not as the expression of art and genius, but as mere 
material for the study of words, as mere pabulum for philology. 
‘All that constitutes its value as a liberal study has been ignored. Its 
masterpieces have been resolved into mere exercises in grammar, 
syntax and etymology. Its history has been resolved into a 
barren catalogue of names, works and dates-—(this is eminently true 
ofthe question papers of our Universities). No faculty, but the 
faculty of memory has been called into play in studying it.” 

It is annoying to observe this narrowing influence even when 
the subject of examination is a literary classic, or a work in literary 
criticism. There is absolutely no scope for the exhibition of a 
person’s critical faculties and no encouragement is given to the 
exercise of orginality of judgment. He is asked to give the sub- 
stance of the authors’ remarks on a particular characteristic of the poet 
lor novelist who is the subject of the literary sketch, to narrate the 
ichief incidents in his early life, or what is worse, to “ write short 
motes” on some of the writers whose names are mentioned in the 
‘text-book in connection with the personal or literary history of that 
‘man of letters. 

The evil is clearly perceptible in the teaching of History. Even 
the degree examinations have been narrowed in their scope and 
reduced to mere tests of memory. It is not unusual to see the 
students for the B. A. degree examination in History, being asked 
to summarise the details of a campaign, narrate the circumstances of 
a war, or enumerate the reforms ofaruler. An estimate of historical 
events, a critical examination of constitutional changes, a discus- 
sion of the political policy of sovereigns—questions like those which 
alone can test the historical grasp of examinees, are of very rare 
occurrence, and it is only recently that a tendency to remedy this 
defect has begun to influence our examiners. Let us hope that with 
the advent of the new regulations in our Universities, the study 
of those subjects will rest on a wider basis than at present. 

There is another defect in the course of studies prescribed “for 


prescribed for our 
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our University examinations which must be noticed in this connec- 
tion. It is desirable that in subjects like philosophy, history and 
economics, special stress be laid on their application to India, 
Indian thought and Indian conditions. The subjects studied must 
have a direct bearing on Indian environment and Indian life. A 
knowledge of at least the outlines of Indian philosophy must be in- 
sisted upon in the case of a student taking up philosophy for his 
B.A. degree, while more attention must be paid in the history 
branch to Indian history, political, constitutional and economic. It 
is true that there is no national political economy, but there is an 
imperative necessity as well as a very wide scope for the study of 
economics, in special relation to the peculiar social, political, and 
material circumstances of this country. The oriental languages 
must be shown greater consideration than is being shown to them 
at present. 

The University of Calcutta has taken the lead in remedying 
these and similar defects, as may be seen from the fact that in the 
new regulations drawn up recently, provision has been made for 
the compulsory study of Indian philosophy and Indian economics, 
in connection with the philosophy and history branches, respect- 
ively, of the B.A. degree examination. The recent resolution of the ~ 
Madras University to institute the degrees for Oriental learning 
is a step in the right direction. It is hoped that the example of 
the University of Calcutta will be followed by her sister Universi- 
ties all over India. It is only then that the instruction imparted 
in our colleges can have that degree ofrelation to Indian thought 
and environment which is necessary for the success of our educa- 
tional system in making the Indians assimilate Western culture. 

It will be recognised on all hands that sympathy between pro- 
fessor and student is one of the essential requisites for any sound 
system of collegiate education. It is a regrettable fact that the 
sympathy felt by the average English professor in India for his 
students is not adequate to ensure a living interest on his part 
for his work, and in the drawing out of the best efforts of his pupils. 

A professor can exercise a personal influence on his students 
and inspire them with a love for his subject only if he has some 
intimacy with them. It is not rare to find students in Indian colleges 
who have never exchanged a single word with their English pro- 
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fessor throughout their collegiate course, except when they have 
had to answer a question put to them inthe class-room. Over- 
crowded classes—it is not unusual to see a college class with two 
hundred and fifty students—and over-worked professors are no doubt 
responsible to a large extent for this condition of affairs. But there 
is still the fact that the English Professor in India very often moves 
in a groove of his own and does not feel himself drawn in sympathy 
towards his Indian students. An English professor in India, writ- 
ing in arecent number of the Modern Review, of Allahabad, on 
the subject of Indian students, says :— 

“The first thing that a European professor or school-master 
comes to learn in India is that mere official and rough-and-ready 
methods will not do. Personal interest and intimacy is everything. 
It is surprising how a student seems to change when the barriers of 
shyness and reserve are broken down, .... A student who, when 
treated with indifference or harshness, may appear at first sight sulky 
and dull, becomes a changed being when a man comes to know him 
better. It is not that his nature has changed, but the only atmos- 
phere in which he can be himself—the atmosphere of affection and 
sympathy which was then denied to him—has now been given him. 
I have never known in myipersonal experience any Hindu student 
to take advantage of an intimacy with his teacher. Indeed, it is 


from the student one knows best that one may confidently expect! 


the greatest politeness, good faith, and respect. I assert this most 
strongly as against the almost universal conviction of my fellow- 
countrymen that to unbend to a native of India is to expose oneself 
to contempt and the possibility of deception.” . 

The collegiate life of a student in India differs from that of the 
young men in British Universities in many other respects. Resi- 
dential Colleges on any grand scale were till recently unknown in 
this country. The success that has till now been achieved in ensur- 
ing the valuable provision ofa residential system as an essential feature 
of collegiate life in this country is not at all commensurate with the 
magnitude of the educational interests involved. Collegiate life 
without the residential system cannot be far-reaching in its whole- 
some influence on students, and every effort must be made to establish 


the residential system on an adequate scale in connection with 


every collegiate institution in this country, 
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The absence of religious instruction and religious discipline in 
our college and hostel life, except in the case of a few denomina- 
tional institutions, like the Central Hindu College, Benares, or the 
M. A. O. College, Aligarh, is a circumstance that must be regretted 
by those who want to see a wholesome influence exercised on the 
students that cic J. 1g educated in them. Without entering into 
the question of the interdependence or otherwise of religion and 
morality, it can be safely asserted that this religious life and disci- 
pline, which occupy a prominent place in British University life, are 
too valuable a feature to be ignored in a healthy system of collegiate 
life and education. The student must, as Tennyson says, hear 


In college fanes, 
The storm their high-buil 
And thunder-music, rolling shake 
The prophet blazon’d on the panes. 


The traditions that have gathered round British Universities 
contribute in no small measure to the sterling excellence of collegiate 
life in that country, Indian Universities being only of recent origin, 
this valuable feature is necessarily absent from Indian collegiate life, 
It isa drawback which seriously affects the value of collegiate training 
as part of a man’s education and refinement, The youth who 
enters the portals of an Indian University is not privileged to feel 
the ennobling influence of hoary associations; no glowing inspira- 
tion infects his mind; no thrilling impulse moves his aspirations ; 
his soul is not kindled with enthusiasm for the memory of any great 
men whose names are associated with the best traditions of the 
University. He does not burst out in sentiments similar to those of 
Matthew Arnold in that famous eulogy on Oxford :— 

“ Beautiful city, so venerable, so lovely, so unravaged by the 
fierce intellectual life of our country, so serene! There are our 
young barbarians all atiplay! And yet, steeped in sentiment as 
she lies spreading her gardens to the moonlight, and whispering 
from her towers the last enchantments of the Middle Ages, 
who will deny that Oxford, by her ineffable charm, keeps ever 
calling us nearer to the true goal ofall of us, to the ideal, to perfec- 
tion—to beauty, in a word, which is only truth seen from another 
side.” 

When will there be an Indian Oxford ? 


P. SESHADRI. 
Madras 
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THE ENGLISH SOCIALIST 
PSYCHOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. 


WEEK or so ago, a young member of Parliament walked out of, 
the House, dismissed for the session because he insisted on 
discussing the unemployment question out of order. Another M. P. 
has narrowly escaped jail for inciting the hunger marchers, while by 
the latest accounts Stewart Gray, solicitor and agitator, is already 
doomed to a term of imprisonment for the same offence. The 
unemployed themselves are getting more glib with the shibboleth 
that has been put into their mouths, while throughout England, in 
all the large cities at least, there are signs of disturbances which the 
winter will augment. What is the reason of this? With that common 
sense which even he himself must feel tired of hearing called 
“ sturdy,” Mr. John Burns has proved that distress is no greater 
this year than last. Yet protest has taken a more violent form. 
“ We may soon,” as the veteran Sir Theodore Martin prophesies, 
“ see bayonets drawn in Trafalgar Square.” 
The truth is that the socialist spirit of England is entering on 
a new and more practical phase. It is narrowing itself to one ideal, 
and is beginning to concentrate itselfsolely, and, therefore, effectively 
on that ideal. Formerly, till this very date in fact, the socialist 
stultified himself by tacking on to his creed ideas and ideals with 
which it had nothing to do, such as free love, State-aided mother- 
hood, the dethronement of the king etc., giving the average mind 
a strong impression that when socialism arrived, all the pageantry 
and religion of life would be put on one side. More than all, 
however, has the State Socialist injured his cause by putting forward 
some impossible plank and then appealing onits behalf to instincts 
in human nature which do not exist. Thus he invented the stupid 
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people never feel. Last year, as an object lesson, he sent some 
RY hundreds of unemployed city folk to squat on waste ground and 
1 pretend that some instinct was thwarted because they might not 

tillit. Fortunately, these and similar stupidities seem at an end. 

Very different from the “ land grabbers” of last year are the hunger 

marchers of this. They confess only to one instinct, the desire for 
© food, affirm their willingness to work, but leave to the Government 
the business of settling what that work shall be. 

State recognition of the right to work is, indeed, the only reform 
with which practical reformers should employ their energies. The 
| land problem of which so much is made, is simply beside the 
question. In the colonies, Australia and New Zealand, land was 
to be had cheaply or for nothing, yet the evils of larger countries 
were not nipped in the bud till State Labour Bureaux were 
E instituted. Sometimes, indeed, these Bureaux exist only to bring 
i employer and employed together, sometimes, as in Germany, they 
i send the unemployed on the State-owned railways to the parts 
| where labour is desired. Whenever necessary, however, they do 
| more, despatching men out in gangs or groups to the relief works, to 
| the goldfields, paid sometimes at piece work, more generally at day 
| wages. These Bureaux do not do all that is possible, partly because 
| the State does not assume enough control over the wastrel or loafer; 

partly because the right to work even in the colonies has not been 
recognised as a constitutional principle, so that a State worker’s 
= yearis patched with months of unemployment. In Australasia, 
however, unemployment can never be the intense evil either to the 
State or the individual that it is in crowded England. Therefore 
| Britain, suffering more, will probably in the end effect a completer 
| cure. Is not the State workshop better than the State workhouse, 
l and assistance given in wages preferable to that proffered in often 
iad ill-directed charity ? Not at once, perhaps, but assuredly some day 

| 

t 

| 


this new half-formed Right to Work party will demand a recognition 
of this principle. 

Before this can be done, however, the Socialist will need to 
geton his side the masses of those tradition-ruled, non-thinking 
middle-class voters who are at present alarmed not by the above- 
mentioned creed itself, but by various moral changes which are 

\ presumed to result from it. Unfortunately, following H. G. Wells, 
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Bernard Shaw and other recognised leaders of the cause, it is 
customary for the average socialist teacher to alienate those very 

masses by running counter to the ideals which are bound up with 

| their ideas. We notice this, for instance, with regard to patriotism. 
| It is the socialist’s habit to assume that this jealous exclusive love of 
the country is a relic of barbarism, and that, therefore, it is time that 

mankind should throw it aside and trust to the ideal created by the 

larger Brotherhood. To live and die for England is an anathema to 

him, because in his mind patriotism is something that has had its 

day, a sentiment old, effete, to be cast aside. So far from this being 

| the case, however, patriotism is still a new young virtue, its work on 
the human mind yet to be done. We realise this fact when we com- 
prehend that in the ages which are ly styled patriotic, the 
| prevailing sentiment was really clannishness or cityism. Thus the \ T 
| medieval Englishman would think of himself as a man of ig 
Winchester rather than as a son of England, and when in straits on q 

the Continent, would appeal to his town, not his country, for financia] 
or martial aid. To pass from the familiar instance that a Roman 
| boasted his native city not his native land, we note that in certain 
| periods of Greek history a merchant moving from one town to 
| another was liable to be put to death as a foreigner. One has only 
| to glance through mediæval history to realise how completely the 
| claims of tribe or city overrode those of country, and how little 
patriotism as a dominant force entered the spirit of our nation till 

| within comparatively recent times. N 


` Unfortunately, the English socialist’s contempt for patriotism as e 
something old and barbaric is not merely a reflection on his political 
psychology. It has grave practical disadvantages. Because of this 
idea, he upholds or at least fails to discourage, legislation which 
permits the inroads of emigrants, forgetting that the State will less 
readily pass industrial improvement measures if this means a larger 
inrush of aliens and outsiders. If instead of that vague universal 
Brotherhood ideal, the English reformer would consider only his 
own nation or the dependencies of that nation, his Utopia would 
arrive sooner. In this he would be advised to take counsel by 
Australia, where the legislation he dreams of is actually in operation. 
With a socialistic ideal which is almost brutally national, the / 
Australian keeps rigorously.out of his country those aliens whose f 
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~ presence, he considers, would jeopardise his schemes for the ultimate 
Py solving of the industrial problem. No sentiment that extends 
| beyond his own nation ever influences him; the cause of the working 
man is the cause ofthe Australian working man and him alone. 
Personal prejudice against eastern nations is slight, less than in 
England. In excluding them he does not assert any belief in their 
@ — inferiority ; on the contrary, he has the greatest tolerance for their 
faiths and interest in their ideals. His stand merely is this—that 
he has a difficult problem to solve, and that their presence in his 
country for the present, at least, makes that problem harder than it 
need be. 
PEN There is, however, another and more important matter of 
== ethics in which the English socialist prejudices his own cause—that 
, isin respect to religion, Fortunately, the time has gone past when 
/ British socialism and atheism were almost synonymous ; nevertheless, 
aa a certain irreverence or at least non-reverence towards the prevail- 
ing religion still prevails. In rightly rebuking the churches for their 
supineness, the demagogue would do well if at the same time he 
claimed simple Christianity as one of his own weapons. From a 
sociological standpoint this is the only thing to do, forthis reason, 
that the British people are essentially a spiritual race, and apart from 
their agnostic leaders cannot be led save by spiritual force. To the 
Hindu mind, accustomed to much greater spirituality, this statement 
must seem surprising. We must compare the British temper- 
ar ament, however, not with the very different eastern races but with 
Ce 5 6 ` 6 £ 
those more allied to his own, and here this fact is made manifest. 
A French writer, for instance, has pointed out that the British differ 
from his own race inasmuch as the latter is more idealistic, the former 
more spiritual. That isto say, while the Latin mind can beinfluenced 
by aspirations from which religionis absolutely separated, the more 
Germanic mind ofthe British has beneath all its sturdiness a childlike 
and wistful desire for the intermingling of such aspirations and 
ideals with religious faith. 

The fact that this religiousness is not dependent on churchism, 
that, unlike France, it could exist without churches, is a potent truth 
which the true socialist should use for good. In the most unruly open 
meetings I have never noted any reference to Christ and His mission 

; i in anything but respectful silence. A Methodist Suffragette, 
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jeered at by the throng, found a respectful way made for her when 
she based the right of suffrage for woman on this theme. The same 
holds good of unemployed meetings. Unfortunately, the average 
somewhat bigoted agitator will not make use of this vast reservoir 
of enthusiasm. He still persistently preaches or hints at agnosticism 
to a people which, more than in more church-ruled nations, is repel- 
led by pure ethics as apart from some definite faith. 

In their rebellion against existing conditions the social reformers 
must, therefore, be at the same time more practical and more relig- 


ious. They must narrow their creed down to one ideal—the Right to | 


Work. And then, in order to make it suitable to the minds of the 
middle-classes, they must aid it by every patriotic and every religious 
sentiment possible. They must let alone for awhile Universal 
Brotherhood, because, beautiful as it is, it is an ideal quite beyond 
practical politics just now, even as wider patriotism was impossible in 
the days of the city and the clan. They must keep as close as possi- 
ble to the simple faith of the people, for by that lever only will last- 
ing success arrive. 

“Tf you are hungry, take from those that have, excluding 
women and poor people. Steal rather than starve, deprive the rich 
of their surplus—” so said Mr. Grayson and his followers, Is it possi- 
ble to reconcile such counsel with that Christianity which ignorance 
has emasculated, giving a milk-and-water impression to the world? 
We knowthat there is another beside the popular Good Shepherd 
aspect of the Man of Galilee, he who scourged the moneylenders 
from the Temple, and took as a simple matter of course that wher- 
ever it might be, the multitude must be fed. It is possible of belief 
that a high ideal might logically inspire the “raiders ” so long as their 
words and actions of protest do not include actual violence, for, 
it must be remembered that such protest is aimed to benefit the 
rich morally as well as ‘the poor materially. To claim a right is 
merely to exact from ourselves and others new duties. This the 
marching unemployed must understand, entering Trafalgar Square 
not as a battlefield but as a church. 


Unfortunately, the method of thisnew Right to Work party 
has one weakness. It is frankly modelledion suffragette lines. “The 
suffragists are getting the vote because they riot,” said Victor 


Grayson encouraging the men by the women’s actions, jus / 


yj 
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- as the latter in their earlier days of warfare exhorted their 

D sisters by reminding them how the unenfranchised men tore down 
the railings of Hyde Park. This reiteration, however, gradually 

leads to ultimate weakness. Again, it cannot be denied that those 


G who come forward as hunger marchers are by no means the true 
unemployed, but the wastrels who want the pickings of the scattered 
@ coins and the possible loot. More self-conscious than women are, the 


respectable artisan and workman does not easily bring himself to 
parade the streets, banner in hand. When finally he does come for- 
ward, he will rebel with difficulty, missing redress, maybe, strangely 
| not because he has lost control but because he has not lost it suffici- 
uy ently. For English reverence for order is so strong that paradoxically 
DA | Britons feel the more respect for those who are daring enough to 
"| resist it. That is the true psychological explanation for the fact that 
| in orderly England, some disorder is needed to gain a right. 


CONSTANCE CLYDE. 
London. 


A THOUGHT. 


The soul and the heart fare otherwise 
Through this Life-Forest of adverse ways-— 
One soars where pinewoods heavenward rise— 
While one at the busy clearing stays ! 


3 How often we promise—again and again, 
To lift our thoughts toward things of worth— 
How seldom they rise to a higher plane, 
Drawn down by the heart’s strong ties to earth t 


M. EAGLES SWAYNE. 
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BLACK-ART IN INDIA. 

HERE is much that is mysterious and seemingly ridiculous in Indian 
life which the Western man of science can hardly understand or 
appreciate. To him the folklore of the Hindus is but a huge tissue of 
absurd rites and superstitions. It is almost incredible what a powerful 
sway witchcraft still holds over the imagination of people here. It is not 
only the illiterate and ignorant masses who place implicit belief in it, but 
even the so-called educated and refined classes are not entirely free from 
it. To the evil magic of the witch is still ascribed many a death otherwise 
unaccountable, and to the influence of her “ evil eye ” many an untoward 
event or illness. The ‘purpose of the present article is to give the reader 
an idea of what “black-art” in India is, with perhaps one or two instances 

of “death by magic” which have come within my experience. 
“ Black-Art, ” or chillangt, soonyam, or todubothu as it is known here, 
seems to have been very common in India for a long time. It is 


commonly believed that Malabar isthe home of witchcraft in India, | 


though perhaps it is there the art first began to be practised extensively. 
The land of Malayalam is still talked of as a land of mysteries. 
“It’s a land of beauties and riches, 
It’s a land of spells and witches. ” 
But the art is not now confined to Malabar only and may be seen 
practised in the several provinces of India. It is extensively practised in 
our Presidency. The Savaras and Khonds of Jeypore hills, the Oriyas 
of Ganjam, some Brahmans of Godavari and Krishna, the Yenadis of 
Nellore and some Tamils of Madras all practise it more or less. The art 
consists in killing men or animals by means of spells and incantations. 
It is the same kind of magic as prevailed in Rome in the days of 


Horace, and in Europe in the Middle Agesand later. It is very strange 


that the magic always works, and stranger still is the fact that the victim 
often dies in the same way in which his death has been foretold. I am 
generally very sceptical about these matters, but one or two things 
happened in my life which, unable as they were by themselves to “flash 
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conviction on my soul,” have succeeded in making me somewhat wavering, 
and perhaps, superstitious. I was spending my summer holidays in 1906 in 
my own native village when the following instance came to my notice :— 
One of the female inhabitants of the village became suddenly ill one 
morning. Her body was terribly swollen, the woman appearing nearly 
four times as big as her normal self. The whole village was soon on the 
spot, and many were the whispers among the women present who concluded 
their half-audible deliberations saying that the woman was the victim of 
some evil magic. A “devil-driver” was at once procured, and he 
gave outthat the woman was subjected to the influence of chillangi 
and mentioned a certain house in the village where the operation of evil 
magic was being carried on by.a Brahman youth. A couple of men ran 
to the house and to their surprise found there a young magician busily 
engaged in washing a clay representation of the sick woman. They 
forcibly took itaway from him and gave him in return a sound thrashing. 
Counter-spells and incantations were afterwards used and eventually the 
woman recovered. I can give another instance of “black-art” which 
came within my experience. Two Brahman youths of a certain village in 
the Ganjam district had once a quarrel. One of them who knew 
“black-art” cursed the other. He said he would die in a month a 
miserable death, his body full of foul ulcers. They then separated, the 
other Brahman youth little heeding the words of his enemy. A couple of 
weeks after the young man who had been cursed became ill, and as was 
prophesied, his body became full of foul ulcers and he died. His friends 
and relatives came to know that he had been subjected to soonyant, but 
it was too late to save him. 

There are many ways in which “black-art” is practised in different 
countries, but the goal has always been the same—the sickness or death of 
somebody. An earthen or pith representation of the person whose death | 
is aimed at is made, and after some preliminary worship of the Evil Deity, . 
it is destroyed by means of fire or water, and the life of the intended 
victim is shortened in proportion to the reduction caused in the figure, 
and no sooner does the figure vanish completely than the person aimed 5 
at dies. Sometimes the dust of the feet of the person to be killed is 
gathered and washed ina running stream. One is often struck by the 
similarity that exists between,the ways in which this evil magic is worked 
out in widely separated countries. The following is quoted from an 
interesting article on thesubject by Mr. Elkington. “I was once present,” — 
says Mr. Elkington writing about the South Sea Magicians, “at e 
death-bed of an old Chief who had offended another Chief, and that man 
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had been cursed by a Tohunga or a priest. I was unable to ascertain 
exactly what he had done, but the result of it was that an image made of 
clay, which was supposed to represent him, was made in a creek, and, as 
the water washed away the figure, so the Chief gradually sank, and when 
the last particle softened by the slowly trickling water and vanished down 
the stream, so that moment the soul of the old Chief passed over the 
border.” Here is another paragraph bearing on European magic : 
“This recalls the wax figures melted over slow fires by which the Roman 
Canidia consumed her victims, and again the similar figures through which 
the magicians of Elizabeth’s day and that of Charles IX. of France 
attempted the lives of these sovereigns. One morning the occult philoso- 
pher Dr. Dee was hastily summoned to save the life of Elizabeth from such 
magic machinations. A great wax doll, representing the queen, was 
discovered lying in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, with a huge pin transfixing its 
breast. Dee undertook to disenchant the image, but only on condition that 
Mr. Secretary Wilson stood by him to testify that nothing but godly 
enchantments were used. About the same time, in 1574, the Florentine 
Ruggieri was condemned to the galleys for having conspired against 
Charles IX. in favour of his brother, the Duke of Alençon, by transfixing 
with? pins the heart of a wax image representing the French monarch.’’ 


It is a curious fact that in India everybody believes in the efficacy of 
“black-art,” though perhaps its practice is more common in villages than 
in towns, more among the illiterate and semi-civilised races than among 
the educated and refined. The magic is said to beso easy that anybody 
can learn it in a couple of hours. Not many months ago I had a talk on 


the subject with an inhabitant of my village who seemed to have known . 


and practised the nefarious art, and I may be permitted to tell the reader 
something of the way in which the power of causing death by magic is 
acquired. My informant said that he heard one day there was sucha 
thing as cAézl/angi and was fired with a desire to know the art himself. 
There was a man in the village who was notorious for his proficiency in it, 
and he went to him with a request to teach him the magic, which the man 
consented to do. He and his guru (teacher) went one night, fixed 
previously as auspicious, to a tank outside the village. The guru undressed 
himself, bathed in the waters of the tank and smeared his body with ashes 
and saffron. He then made a clay figure of a woman, and having placed 
it on the bank of the tank began to worship it with flowers and fruits as 
any Hindu would worship his idol. My informant was in the meanwhile 
sitting mutely, observing what his teacher was doing. He was then asked 
‘to undress himself and take a plunge in the water of the tank, which heat 
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once did. The guru then uttered some spells and incantations and calle 
his deity. There then appeared on the scene a female form. It was shad- 
owy, but my informant assured me it was by no means good-looking. The 
guru and his pupil stood still for some time, at the end of which the former 
requested his goddess to enlist the young man by his side asa member of the 
fraternity presided over by her. The female form then stretched its hand 
and blessed (?) my informant with the power of causing death to mortals 
8 by magic. The guru and his pupil prostrated themselves at its feet, and 
the shadowy form vanished intotheair. The young man was then taught 
some mantrams by the guru which he said were extremely easy, and 
made to do certain things. Next day he wanted to test his newly acquired 
powers, and so worked the magic, aiming at a cocoanut tree in his 
i neighbour’s back-yard. He found to his great satisfaction that the 
Ser green tree withits beautiful foliage’and bunches of fruit was completely 
consumed within twenty-four hours. He then directed his magicagainst 
a child, then against its mother, and then against anybody whom he had a 
fancy to send to the grave. My informant told me that he had to kill at 
least two persons every month, or else his goddess would not be satisfied 
and might turn round and eat him up. 


Persons who have been known to be in communication with the devil 
cannot hope to live peacefully among their neighbours. The town or 
village in which they live will be rendered too hot for them. Every unto- 
ward event and sudden illness is ascribed to them and they are often rather 
roughly handled by the villagers. There is a belief among our people that 
if a person be deprived of his front teeth, he cannot work any more his evil 
magic, and many a supposed witch has been robbed of her teeth and ren- 
| dered powerless. Instances of the people harassing witches are common in 
@ 3 A š ; 

this country, and the following one, reported in the papers some time ago, 
may be read with interest: A labourer in a certain village had his son 
ill for some time. It appeared that the illness was at first not of a serious 
nature, but the fever grew worse and the young man was ultimately bed- 
ridden, The parents promptly came to the conclusion that a neighbouring 
middle-aged woman who had the notoriety of dealing with the devil, had 
cast “evil eye” on the lad. From that time began the persecution of the 
poor woman. She was cut off by the caste Panchayat as a witch, and was 
excommunicated socially and religiously. In her despair she appealed to 
the Zamindari Tahsildar tosave her from further persecution. He con- 
vened a meeting of her caste people, and tried to make matters smooth by 
offering a rational explanation of the lad’s illness. But the people would 
not hear him, and the poor woman wasstill harassedin every conceivable 
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manner. She was asked to leave'the village for good, and when she did 
not comply with the request, she was thrashed. A devil-driver was one day 


procured, who disenchanted the lad by means of counter magic. The - 


devil that the lad was supposed to have been possessed with was locked 
up in a pot and cast into a well. Strange to say, the boy then recovered. 
This confirmed all the more the suspicions of the villagers, who lost no 
time in making the place too hot for the woman. Fain would they have 
killed her, but they lived under the British Government. 

It is generally supposed that the black magic does not work in the 
case of enemies. But there are instances that go to prove the contrary. 
It is also believed that the corpses of persons killed by magic do not 
decompose for a considerable time even after burial. We are told that 
the magician goes to the burial ground and takes out the corpse of his 
victim, and enlivens it by some mantrams. He then talks to it for 
some time, and again depriving it of life, once more sends it to the 

grave never more to rise. 

Another superstition supposed to have some connection with witch- 
craft is that of the ‘evil-eye,” which is very common among our women. 
The superstition is not confined to India alone, but is prevalent in China 
and Japan also, as well as some parts of Great Britain. But it is in India 
more than in any other country that it thrives vigorously. It isa duty 
with many a Hindu mother to disenchant her child every night lest it 
should be under the influence of some “evil-eye.” And to do 
this she takes some salt and chillies, and waving them round the child’ 

face three times, throws them into fire. Sometimes a lamp is lighted, 
waved round the child’s face and cast on the road. The origin of this 
superstition is traced to the feeling of envy inherent in human nature. 
It is the idea that the face is an index of the heart, and that an envious 
look works mischief to the person looked at, that has given rise to the 
superstition of the “‘evil-eye.” It is the unconscious look of envy that 
wears the cloak of admiration or appreciation that is to be most dreaded. 
Nothing is more displeasing to the Hindu mother than a complimentary 
remark on the beauty of her child. It is said that “untold miseries lurk 
in an admiring look, and that a hearty compliment forebodes something 
evil to its happy recipient. ” 

There are some women who are supposed to have been gifted with 
the power of disenchanting persons suffering ftom the effects of the “evil- 
eye, justas there are persons who are able to “drive away devils.” I Have 
seen many cases of disenchanting persons subjected to the‘‘evil-eye.” The 


magician holds some ashes in the hand and recites some mantrams over 
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them. The ashes are then rubbed to the forehead of the suffering person 
and he gets better. The mantrams are sometimes uttered over some 
water held ina vessel, and the suffering personis made to drink it afterwards. 


’ “ Devil-driving” is not so tame an affair, and the process of disenchanting a 


person possessed by a devil is a tedious andlongone. Weare told that it 
is easier to drive the devil when it possesses a man, than when it possesses 
a woman. There are many kinds of devils, some of which can be easily 


driven, whereas some are very obstinate and do not easily yield to the 
spells of the disenchanter. 


T. S. RAMA SASTRI. 
Maaras. 


RENEWAL. 


How glad the young leaf’d wood in May, 
When all the dewy paths smell sweet, 
And morning gilds the onward way 
Where Youth and Love and Pleasure meet! 


How sweet the wood in early June 
When nightly there her full-souled bird 
Trills forth his passion to the moon, 
By Youth and Love and Pleasure heard 


How still the autumn woods must seem, 
When all around, below, above— 

Their silence is a golden dream, 

Where Youth and Pleasure talk of Love ! 


Even when the songless woods are sere, 
And Youth's bright pleasures all have flown, 
How dear their pain who linger here, 
Remembering these sweet things alone ! 


For Nature’s Pledge—a still green leaf 

In every wood recalls a truth— 

How life’s reposeful hour is brief, i 
And Winter's sleep Renewal of Youth ! p 


M. EAGLES SWAYNE. 
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SOME RANDOM STUDIES. 


I 
THE EXPANSION OF THE METAPHOR. 


ILLIAM BLAKE speaks of seeing a worldin a grain of sand : 
we in like fashion may see all religion, all philosophy, and all 
history, in that figure of speech which is known as the metaphor. 
Consider religion: the metaphor is the root-principle of all its teach- 
ings; its symbolism is the metaphor made concrete, its parable is the 
metaphor extended, its allegory is the metaphor diluted. The Great 
Unknown assumes visible shape in the divine shorthand of its lightning, 
and the supreme revelation of love and of sacrifice stands under the 
metaphor of the Lamb of God. 
Consider philosophy : this is an inert mass until the metaphor flashes 
a vital spark through its densities, and wisdom leaps full-armed upon the 
world. ‘Hitch your waggon toa star,” says Emerson. “ Imagination 
isa pilgrim on the earth, and her home isin heaven,” says Ruskin. 
« Unity itself divided by Zero will give Infinity,” says Carlyle. Language 
itself is built on crumbling metaphor, and in the inspired creation of new 
metaphor lies perhaps the final test of poetry. Then, as far as history is 
concerned, an examination of the metaphors of various nations gives 
sure key to the dominant characteristics of each : an examination of the 
metaphors of a single nation at different periods yields a more certain 
index of progress and decay than the record of Parliamentary Bluebook 
or parish archive. 
For if our thoughts are high, we magnify them in lofty images ; if 
low, we degrade them still further by base comparisons. The metaphor 


| ig sensitive-to every spiritual and intellectual influence, and registers,..____. 


like a barometer the rise and fall in aspirations and ideals. The connec- 
tion between the metaphor and scientific disco very of peculiar interest, 
since the most vital literary problem of the present day is to determine 

the exact relationship between Science and Poetry. We propose, there- 
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fore, to glance briefly at the metaphor in England, with a special view to 
its expansion under scientific stimulus. 

The metaphor is of little account in the Middle Ages. Chaucer seldom 
reaches the climax of identification ; he usually employs the weaker device 
of simile. His comparisons are wholly drawn from familiar everyday 
objects—household utensils, and the flowers of the field. Of the Squire 
we are told— 

“ Embrowded was he, as it were a mede 
Al ful of fresshe floures, white and reede.” 
The Monk’s eyes “stemede asa forneys of a leede.” And Emilie 
“ fairir was to seene 
Than is the lilie on hire stalke grene. ” 


Thus it will be seen that Chaucer's images, circumscribed within a 
very narrow compass, have all the detail and fulness of colour that belongs 
so peculiarly to medieval times: now the metaphors of the Elizabethan 
Poets lose in definition what they gain in size, After the Renascence, the 
world was no longer a homestead with its contingent fields, or the tiny 
plot occupied by a walled city; adventurers had sailed to its uttermost 
edges, astronomers had skimmed the deeps of sky, and poetry reflects 
these vast extensions in the conquest of space, and opens out so as to in- 
clude unknown oceans and remote lands, and all the paraphernalia of sun 
and moon and stars. The esthetic manifestations of the Renascence 
entirely overbore its lesser achievements in science, which perhaps 
accounts for the fact that these expansions of metaphor are chiefly used 
by the Elizabethans to glorify physical beauty and romantic love. “It 
is the East, and Juliet is the sun,” exclaims Romeo, and again :— 

“The brightness of her cheek would shame those stars ”’ 
As daylight doth a lamp ” 

Una’s face, ‘‘as the great eye of heaven shined bright.” Britomart’s 

golden hair— 


“ Like as the shining sky in summer night . . . 
Is crested all with lines of fiery light.” 
Sir William Davenant writes, 
« Awake, awake, back through your veils of lawn, 
Then draw your curtains and begin the dawn.” 
The stimulus of the Renascence prompts the gorgeous imagery of 
Milton. “Paradise Lost” is a piled magnificence of metaphor. For the 
present purpose, it is enough to point out that two of his most striking 
comparisons are adaptations of scientific truths, that wherein he describes 
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“The broad circumference 
Hung on his shoulders like the moon whose orb 

è ‘Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views,” 

—and this comparison of the sun to thelmoon in “Samson Agonistes ”— 
«The sun to me is dark 

f And silent as the moon, 

o When she deserts the night, 

Hid in her vacant interlunar cave. 

William Blake's greatest claim to the title of prophet lies perhaps 
in his extraordinary anticipation of the limitless realms that science 
would give poetry. The Prophetic Books hold, through metaphor, 
dominion over regions even yet unexplored; and the Auguries of Innocence 
f afford perhaps the most striking series of metaphors in literature. We 
| bave already quoted from the preliminary quatrain :— 
$ «To see the world in a grain of sand, 

And a heaven in a wild flower ; 
Hold infinity in the palm of your hand, 
And eternity in an hour.” 

In this reaching out to include the Cosmos we have the most 
: amazing prescience of modern aspiration. 

‘a Many of the finest thinkers of the last century held the opinion that 
© science was destined to kill poetry, since science made of man an 

“insignificant pigmy, whose thoughts and emotions counted for nothing in 
_ the great stim-total. Using the touchstone of the metaphor, we arrive 
at a directly opposite conclusion. 


= the stars to glorify their lady-loves; the modern poet ransacks the universe 
to magnify man. To-day, the metaphoricontains, not only the earth, but 
__ cycles of solar systems; aeons of time are brought to a point within its 
pounds. Indeed, Hamlet’s speech, beginning, “What a piece of work is 


ge stature which is given to him by science working through 
Thus Carlyle says of Terhdaikodi, “He could clasp the whole 
e to his poson and keep it warm.” Tennyson makes man a 


The Elizabethan poets drew images from the sun and the moon and | 


isthe only passage in the literature of the past wherein man attains 
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“they 
~Who clomb the cars 
And learned to rein the chariots of the stars: 
Or who in night’s dark waters dipt their hands 
To sift the hid gold from its sands.” 
Here is the account that William Watson gives of man’s high 
a destinies :— 
“ Man with the cosmic fortunes and starry vicissitudes tangled, 
Chained to the wheel of the world, blind with the dust of its 
` speed . 
Or consider the magnificent egoism of Walt Whitman in his “Song 
to Myself, ” 
“Long was I hugged close—long and long, 
ay Immense have been the preparations for me... . 
Cycles ferried my cradle, rowingand rowing like cheerful boatmen, 
' For room for me, stars kept aside in their own rings . . .” 
“One thought fills immensity,” to quote William Blake once more 
-. and so, by means of the expansion of the metaphor, man fills time and 
space. Since Chaucer’s age, the boundaries of knowledge have shifted 
t further and ever further into the infinite; and the stature of man has 
increased in direct ratio. Now, as giants, we strive in art and literature 
after that which is beyond our reach, we try to utter the inexpressible, 
to paint the impossible, and our despair is largely the result of noble and 
inevitable failure. Yet even so, if the test of the metaphor count for 
anything, it would:appear, in spite of our commercialism and mammon- 
=æ worship, and all the evils peculiar to this epoch, that we do veritably 
At) tower over the peoples of past ages. This granted, it is impossible to 
avoid the further:conclusion, that our sublime conception of man, so full 
of inspiration to the highest poetry, is directly due to the great currents 
-of fresh air, let in on every side by the opening of the doors of science. 
o- II, 
i THE WAYS THAT LEAD TO FAIRYLAND. 

What are the ways that lead to Fairyland? Here stand we on this 
material plane; and there it lies, shimmering in the clouds of the sunset, 
pale and radiant in the zone of the moon, or wonderful, beyond the far- 

| thest stars. Not only space divides us from it, but time : we look back, S 
and see Fairyland down vistas of interminable years ; forward, and its light 
shines along the distances of centuries yet to be. What manner o! bridge 


eh have the poets built for us across the vasts of time? What devious paths 
82 
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have they traced leading from this earth tothe unplumbed depths of 
space? 

It is this debatable borderland that we propose to examine, the land 
within whose magic limits the material and the faery dovetail into one 
another. Many there are, it is true, who do not concern themselves with 
the ways that lead to Fairyland; in one bound these overleap time and 
space and immediately meet the gentle knight pricking over the plain, 9) 
and Una, and Britomart, and all the faeries of Romance, Itis not with i 
these wild and violent vaultings that we concern ourselves here, but with \) 
slow and difficult exploration and methods of attainment ; the following of 
voices, or of birds, through densest thickets; adventurous wanderings in 
strange lands, or over lonely seas; and the construction of mechanical 
contrivaaces to penetrate distances or years. 

It is worthy of notice that in the old days, people were occupied with 
faeries rather than with Fairyland. If Fairyland were anywhere, it was 
here upon Earth. Mediæval faeries may in some sense be regarded as the 
lineal descendants of classic and Norse mythologies : the name Titania is 
a corruption of Diana, Oberon of Alberich, the dwarf-guardian of the 
Niebelungen hoard, while Pluto and Proserpine figure as faeries in 
Chaucer’s Merchant’s Tale. The nymphs and dryads of classic lore may 
be supposed to have partaken rather of the faery than of the divine nature: 
and their Fairyland is the green world they live in, with no magic but the 
moon in the columned glade, or the sunshine through leaves painting the 
soft contours of the lakes. 

In medieval times, when nature was despised, and the world 
mistrusted as a snare to lure from the contemplation of higher things, 
Fairyland was removed to a place a little apart. Still it was not very far 
off. The ways that led to it bear, in the folklore of many nations, a 
striking similarity: itis always reached by following a faery through a 
green mound, or the side of a mountain, and there are an infinity of tales 
about those who have thus ventured. The Pied Piper of Hamelin, it will 
be remembered, led the children right into a mountain, and the little boy 
who was left outside tells of the faery delights promised in the magic 
piping. In all such legends there is that extraordinary resemblance which 
makes comparative folklore so fascinating. But where we have to deal 
with fairylands other than those of ;folklore, we find the most ingenious 
invention expended in the tracing of new tracks. 

We shall try to confine ourselves to fairylands proper, but it is 
impossible wholly to exclude those other realms of the imagination, those 


dreams of the future, that are approached by such varying and such 
devious paths. 
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The simplest, and most general mode of reaching Fairyland, is 
across the misty regions we traverse nightly, into the mysterious places 
we call Dreamland. From this mainly undiscovered country, travellers 
do return, but their reports remain ever fragmentary and unsatisfactory 
Science itself may not pronounce on the uncapturable glamour of dream, 
to state if it be indeed illusion or actuality. .This fairyland may as 
possibly have its foundations in real experience asin imaginary experience; 
hence the innumerable feet that have crossed into it over the bridge of 
sleep. 

The two great visions of our literature, the one recorded in poetry, 
the other in prose,were reached by merely traversing the threshold of 
sleep. Piers Plowman inasummer season, when soft was the sun, fell into 
a slumber beside a stream, lulled by the pleasant sound of the water; and 
in his sleep he visioned that field full of folk. John Bunyan, as he walked 
through the wilderness of this world, lighted on a certain place where was 
a den, and laid him down in that place to sleep; andas he slept he dreamed 
a dream. William Morris, in his Dream of John Ball, goes back, back 
through corridors of marvellous dream-architecture into the glorified land 
of the past; and one of Mr. Wells’s heroes arrives at the ugly land of the 
future through artificially prolonged sleep. The Prince,in “The Prince’s 
Quest,” imaging sleep as a hollow sea, a soundless sea, surrenders himself 
to it with the prayer that it may bring him to that golden fairyland 
where his fairy bride awaits him; “ Golden her palace, Golden all her 
hair, Golden her city, “neath a heaven of gold.” 


But if Fairyland is so often attained through the gates of sleep, it 
can also be found in remote wanderings over the face of the earth ; and 
the strong hold that folklore still has over the imagination is witnessed 
by the fact that fairylands are still constantly situated underground. 
Before his descent into the underworld, Dante traverses a dark, trackless 
wood, and its grave mystery prepares his mind for the wonders and terrors 
that are tocome. The Oriental fairyland discovered by Prince Ahmed in 
the Arabian Nights, is underground; the Prince, searching for an arrow 
he has let fly, finds it near some high, steep rocks, ina barren wilderness, 
He enters a hollow in the rocks and comes upon an iron door which opens 
inward, showing a gentle declivity without steps. Like other adventurers 
into fairy regions, he finds himself surrounded by a light totally different 
from the sunshine he has left, and almost immediately he meets the fairy 
Pari-Banu. 


Both the philosophic speculator, and the writer of children’s stories, 


h have indulged us with the shock of an even more sudden descent into 
vd 
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Hi earth. Alice gets into Wonderland by a fall down a rabbit-hole, while 
ii Bulwer-Lytton’s hero discovers the land of the Coming Race at the | 


ii bottom of the shaft of a mine. v 
il Sometimes, when we neither make search for fairyland, nor reach it 
f unexpectedly, it is apt to break in the quietude of our chambers. Genii 
if appear through sudden doors in the walls in oriental lore, and similar 
IH doors open to the Princesses of German legend, leading to long flights of ~ 


steps by which they shall descend to join the fairy dances, and none may 
know of these fairy adventures except by finding the dancing shoes 
ri repeatedly worn out. 

We are for ever haunted by the strangeness of one fairyland, seen out 
of a window of literature—a fairyland poignant with unattainability and 
the sorrow of loneliness. The notes of the thrush’s song in Keats's poem 
build for us T 

“Faery casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in faery lands forlorn.” 


And here we may fitly recall some of the many fairylands that are 
approached by sea, and the method 'of their discovery. Nearly always 
these are visioned as islands. The best known is undoubtedly the lovely 
island of the “ Tempest,” with its blue-eyed witches, its monsters, its 
delicate spirits with all their exquisite craftsmanship of sights and sounds- 
Prospero and Miranda come ashore upon the island, “by Providence 
divine,” and the ship containing Alonso and Antonio is driven thitherward 
“ by accident most strange,” but they make the island in ordinary ships 
independent of enchantment. William Watson’s fairy island is situated 
in the midst of a great mist on the sea wherein it blooms “like a rosebud 
ring’d with snows.” A magic gem set in the prow guides the boat in 
which the Prince is floated to this island. The boat 

“ Swift as any captive bird set free 
Shot o’er the shimmering surface of the sea 
soa The spirit of the emerald guiding her.” 
A Wrought with still finer imagination is the method whereby Oisin (o 
= reaches Fairyland. For on the dove-grey edge of the sea, he meets “a 
pale, high-born lady, who rode on a horse with bridle of findrinny,” 


llop over the glossy sea to Fairyland. Then, after a hundred years of 
ppiness, a staff of wood, from some dead warrior’s lance, drawn out of 


again over the purple, glimmering sea to another 
hundred years, they ride forth again. 
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Now fairylands reached by ways that lead through the terror of deep 
woods, or over the perils of mountain barriers, as in Erewhon, are 
conceivable; fairylands’set in the mystery of far-off seas are credible,—for 
fairyland is very close to Nature, and we may cross the threshold almost 
at our will. The Celtic peoples, indeed, hear the talk of fairyland in all 
the little, common objects of earth. Mr. W. B. Yeats makes the fish and 
the knot-grass, even the worms in the graves, whisper it, disturbing man’s 
ease with the dream of a perfect peace, his content with the dream of 
a perfect happiness. Fairyland calls and shines in Fiona Macleod with 
the voice and the gleam of birds, and you shall arrive there if you but 
follow the white merle between the quicken boughs. 

But ours is an age of experiment, an age of frenzied exploration, 
anage of machinery. It is not enough for us to listen to the simple tales 
of bird, and fish and worm; we must ransack the confines of space and 
time, to startle with the recognition of our ingenuity. The chariot of 
Queen Mab, with its waggon-spokes of spinners’ legs, its cover of the 
wings of grass-hoppers, is no longer to our purpose ; we fashion instead our 
own machines to penetrate into the realms of the imagination, and endow 
them with the minimum of faery power, so as to preserve, as far as pos- 
sible, an illusion of reality. It must be confessed that the experiment 
rarely succeeds. The contrivances have in most cases proved too heavy 
and too clumsy to do more than lift a very little way off the earth. 

By far the most delicate and original of these inventions is Mr. Wells’ 
Time Machine. It is based on the supposition of a fourth dimension— 
Duration—in addition to the three existing dimensions of length, breadth, 
and height. Parts of the machine are of ivory, parts of nickel, parts of 
rock-crystal. We watch without any serious violation of the sense of 
possibility, this vague and shining invention, passing through the centur- 
ies, the ages, and the aeons. 


Jules Verne, however, in his Clipper of the Clouds and his gun projec- 
tiles for reaching the moon, is so hampered by a multiplicity of material 
detail and scientific exactitudes, that his machines can only go just beyond 
the possible, and never reach that realm of splendid impossibility where 
the real dreamlands and real fairylands abide. By his ingenious and con- 
stant appeal to reason, he has bound himself irretrievably to earth. His 
most successful venture is made with the delightful Nautilus, in a voyage 


. that scarcely more than describes what we are on the verge of achieving. 


There is one more way of entering fairyland, “and therein we enter 


-not by ships, or chariots, or feet.” It happens when the glamour of 
: fairyland takes so passionate a hold on the imagination that life becomes, 
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in comparison, too sordid and too ugly to be lived. For here on earth 
there is a round of petty tasks, and the clamour all day of bitter tongues ; 
there, in fairyland, you shall “pierce the deep woods' woven shade, and 
dance upon the level shore.” Here we must grow old, and “wrangle 
over butter, fowl, and eggs,” there, you shall “ride upon the winds, and 
run on the top of the dishevelled tide.” And the fairies are just outside 
the door, awaiting your call. The story of one so stricken with the 
incurable longing for fairyland, is told in Mr. W. B. Yeats’s exquisite play d 
“The Land of Heart’s Desire,” and 
“The wind blows over the lonely of heart 
And the lonely of heart is withered away.” 
For the last pathway to Fairyland is the path of Death. 


19] 


III. BK 
DEATH AND EVERYMAN. 

The age of faith was possessed of so concrete an imagination that 
death, the infallible herald of immortality, is yet always represented 
under the guise of a skeleton. Many there are in these modern days 
who hold that man’s skeleton in very truth stands symbol for his end; 

Hy but with a few rare exceptions, death is regarded now as a Benefactor, 
i a Friend, a God. Professor A. E. Housman’s strange and terrible 
i address to the bones as the immortal part of man, therefore, seems to be 
directly inspired by mediæval times, when Death walked the narrow 
cobbled streets, and tapped familiarly this and that one on the shoulder to 
follow his summons. i 

So the mediæval Death appears to us in Holbein’s marvellous series ‘7 g 
of the Dance of Death; and a recent revival of the fifteenth century Va 
morality play, “ Everyman,” has emphasised to us by actual representa- 
tion this ancient conception. Death is figured in the play under the form 
of a skeleton, clad in the traditional red velvet cap and blue velvet tunic 
edged with fur. His step is a dance, and he carries pipes and a dull drum. 

The love of glaring contrast, peculiar to the age, is seen in the fleshless g 
bones emerging horribly from the gay attire; its intensity of imagination 
gives the personification a concentrated vitality. Thus Death the Skele- 
ton is the extreme example of the grotesque, that inspires, not to laughter, 
but to terror: it stands to us of another age symbolic of all the multi- 
coloured beauty of the past, which covered so often frames wasted by the 
ravages of starvation and plague. í 

But apart from its historical interest, Death the Skeleton makes / 

vital appeal to all times as a forcible expression of a universal truth. 9 d 
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this we must all come: and walk the way of Everyman, deserted at th 
irst summons by kindred and friends, abandoned at the mouth of the 
grave by Beauty, Strength, Discretion and Five Wits. This is the allegory 
of death in its most poignant, because in its simplest, form. 


A few great men of various ages have approached the grave accord- 
ing to the old traditions, and their works possess a directness and 
intensity only to be achieved by the statement of naked fact. In music, 
for instance, the grave dominates the Dead March in “Saul,” which seems 
to reproduce the mediaeval convention of Death’s drum. The march 
has the monotony, the hollow echo of a sepulchre—its dull anguish 
overbears the sense of final triumph. In literature we might perhaps 
mention Blair’s “ Grave,” which, however, in its apostrophe to Death as 
“the great man-eater,’’ and “unheard-of Epicure” has an unbalanced 
gruesomeness. In engraving, William Blake’s “ Grave ” and in sculpture 
Bartholomey’s “ Aux Morts,” both represent, in their several mediums, 
man at the entrance to the tomb. These two works are great and beauti- 
ful, because they show in its root-simplicity the pathos of the supreme 
tragedy that is for all time. : 

But the great body of literature has not followed along these lives; 
the thought of the tomb no longer dominates our. lives; Death the 
Skeleton has ceased to haunt the imagination of Everyman. The coming 
of death to-day is more mysterious, his warnings more subtle. Heis a 
wind in “ Paolo and Francesca,” a footstep in “Les Aveugles.” The 
kindlier relationship of death to man is first indicated in such poems as 
Longfellow’s “ Reaper,” a metaphor used with remoter symbolism in 
La Thangue’s well-known picture, “The Man with the Scythe.” An 
excellent example of the difference in the modern and the mediæva 
attitude towards death may be found ina contrast between Holbein’s 
“Dance of Death” and G. F. Watts’s “Love and Death.” In both, there is 
the same tragic inevitability, the same inexorable fate; but in Watts’s 
picture, the figure of Death is shrouded and the face hidden; we are in the 
presence of a mystery, almost of an abstraction, and we would more 
willingly resign ourselves to the decree of this that seems sublimer than 
we, than to the summons of the thing of fleshless bones made in our own 
image. 

Watts’s picture typifies the mystery which the modern painter has 
set as a halo round death; modern literature endows death with a more 
astonishing attribute—the attribute of beneficence. Itis to be noted 
that this attitude is entirely modern; there is no trace of it whatsoever to be 


A ouhd in Elizabethan poetry. One is tempted to ask, “When life is fair, 


aaa 
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| light, the poets viewed death with a feeling akin to profound despair. 


Again and again we are struck in Elizabethan literature by the persistent 
| | allusion to the transitoriness of human things. Shakespeare, while 


| 
| can death be fair ?”—for in that age of new birth and new hope and new 


following the conventional tradition in “ Richard the Second,” and mak- 
ing the shadow of Death the Skeleton sit in the King’s crown, and grin 
at his pomp, has given in one of his sublimest passages expression to 
the baseless fabric of human life. “The great globe, yea, all which it 
inherit, shall dissolve, and like this insubstantial pageant faded, leave 
not a rack behind.” Even the heart-rending poems of Phillip Bourke 
| Marston have nothing sadder in them than Beaumont and Fletcher’s defini- 
| ' tion of death—“ It is but giving over of a game that must be lost.” 


ii The men of mediæval times were able to bear with sufficient equan- 
ie imity the conception of Death as a Skeleton, because of their unquestion- 
ing faith in another life; but to those of us who have lost belief in the 
certainty of the future, Death the Skeleton emphasises past bearing the 
| materialism from which we aim ever at escape. The Elizabethans found 
i compensation for their philosophy of dissolution in their own glorious 
times of intellectual expansion; but the note of weariness, of sick hurry, 
of divided aims, disturbs whatever joy we might find in the contemplation 
of the present. And yet though faith, and the jore de vivre, are rare 
Possessions of this age, there has never been a time when the attitude 
towards Death was so healthy andso courageous. It is seldom that our 
poets approach death as a mere relief from pain, “ the peace of the great 
release”; and “The City of Dreadful Night” stands alone in embodying 
the last pessimism, which permits suicide, because there is no longer any 
fear of waking after death. The majority of our poets do not say life 
__ is bad, therefore, death is good: but rather, life is good but death is 
better. “Iwas ever a fighter,—so one fight more, the best and the 
last!” —this of Browning's isa familiar cry to us: though, indeed, modern 
h is less a terror to be fought than a god to be worshipped—a god 
whose honour hymns are written, and whose ritual is building slowly in 
fect language. - “Dances for thee I propose, saluting thee—adorn- 
ts and feastings for thee.” 
ih di ee 


ive a few examples at random. “ The ways of death are 
erene, and all the words of death are grave and swéet, ” 
enley. “Sole comforter and sweet,” Swinburne calls 
sonnet “ Deliverance : ”— 


s us round thy shadowy shrine 
what music floats, what feet 
wee A IS 
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Pass, and what wings of angels ke 


And what are we to say of Walt Whitman’s song to death in Presi- 
‘dent Lincoln’s Funeral Hymn ? 

‘Come, lovely and soothing Death, 
Undulate round the world, serenely arriving, 
arriving... .” 

Never has life been so exquisitely praised, nor have any of its 
triumphs or its joys been more perfectly hymned than this its ending. 

It isa little difficult to account for the modern attitude towards death, 
and our suggestions in the matter must only be regarded as tentative. 
There seems a general tendency in this age to express abstractions, not 
under the symbols of persons, but under the symbols of natural objects. 
Love, which used to be represented as a Cupid or a Venus, has now be- 


‘come a sun, the dearest light of souls, an ocean,a cloud. Instead of 


seeing Death as a Skeleton, we of to-day vision it as a tide “tao full for 
sound or foam.” In a word, the personal element has lost something of 
its overwhelming importance in religion, in literature, and in life ; and 
nature has to a large extent been substituted as the supreme bearer of all 
our ills. Death, therefore, is no longer regarded as a capricious decree, 
but as a destiny which, like birth, has been preparing for us through 


countless aeons. Recognised at last as one of the great and mysterious 


forces of the universe, Death rises to a dignity anda beauty that it never 


attained before. 


This is no’. more than an attempt to suggest one reason for our 


changed attitude towards death ; and whether it have truth in it or no, 


the fact remains that we shall never be called to follow the summons of a 
grisly Skeleton, nor to shiver in fear and mortal trembling om the dread- 
ful verge of the tomb; for when the last moment comes, delicious death 
folds us in its sure-enwinding arms and we are 

“Lost in the loving, floating ocean of thee, 

Laved in the flood of thy bliss, O Death.” 


ETHEL WHEELER. 
London. 
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VEDANTA AND SUFIISM IN THE LIGHT 
OF KANTIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


tention to the remarkable influence of the works of the Königs- 
berg philosopher upon the Victorian poet-laureate. Art and science a 
have alike been affected, and it may be truly said that no philosophi- | 
cal writings have had such an effect upon modern thought as those of | 
Immanuel Kant. To-day “ Zurūck auf Kant” is the call ofthe best 
| thinkers in the Fatherland itself. 


Í 
What we now seek to show is that the far-reaching results of | 
|| 


| : 
| N this Review for November, 1907. Prof, Dhruva drew our at- 
| 

| 


Kant's philosophy, which were arrived at by an elaborate examina- 
tion of the conditions of experience, have been the unconscious hy- 
pothesis of the leaders of thought both in India and Persia. 

The outcome of Kant’s formal and transcendental idealism has | 
by none been so ably and tersely stated as by our friend Prof. | 
Deussen ; we therefore, propose to preface our study with a summary 
of the “Critique of Pure Reason” very much in the words of the 
latter’s “ Elemente der Metaphysik,” 


In’Europe the philosophy of the Middle Age had moved round 
two great and dark problems, the question of the Immortality of the 
Soul, and that as regards the existence ofa Deity outsidejthe world- 
The contributions of Cartesius, for instance, consist for the most part 
of a clear and logical analysis of these mediaeval views, which, after 
the searching examination of the French metaphysician, were shown 

to be scientifically untenable. The systems of such venerable 
theologians as are described by Dante in the roth Canto of the 
Paradiso might well fill one with wonder and admiration, but could 
` not fail to appear threadbare and antiquated as soon as Descartes 
subjected them to a scientific investigation. And the philosophic 
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atmosphere having once been cleared, the following century was 
occupied with such problems as : how is the immaterial substance 
of the soul related to the body enclosing it, and how the extra-mun- 
dane Deity to the world created by Him? After much conflict of 
opinion these questions led to the pantheism of Spinoza, the idealism 
of Leibnitz and Berkeley, the scepticism of Hume and to the mater- 
ialism of the French revolution. 


Into the midst of this distracted state ofspeculation came Kant, 
and at once began to ask the relevant question, whether the human 
mind possesses the organs and faculties to produce conviction founded 
on a scientific basis about that kind of problems transcending all 
experience. In order to find this out, he subjected the whole human 
intellect to a critical examination, which he called transcendental, 
because it would test the legitimacy of all transcendent philosophis- 
ing up to this point. The result of this test was to be anticipated. 
With marvellous prudence he took to pieces the whole machinery 
of the intellectual apparatus and showed how all its organs and func- 
tions are unmistakably only destined and fitted to receive and 
deal wth empirical matter, and how they wander aimlessly and lose 
all meaning directly we undertake to go beyond the world of experi- 
ence. So far the result of the Critique of Pure Reason, with all its 
penetrating researches, would be a purely negative one: But whilst 
Kant took the human intellect to pieces like a clock, noting and 
describing in detail all its minute powers, sensibility, under- 
standing and reason, he made, to his own and to the world’s aston- 
ishment, the greater discovery which the whole history of philo- 
sophy has to record, as during his investigations it became manifest 
that certain essential elements of the reality by which we are sur- 
rounded prove themselves to be innate perceptual forms of our 
intellect. These fundamental elements of the entire empirical 
reality, which were shown by Kant to be original functions attaching 
to consciousness, are, first of all, infinite and all-embracing 
Space, secondly, endless Time, in the course of which ali events 
happen, thirdly and lastly, the one category out of the 12 
setup by Kant which can be maintained, namely, Causality, te. , the 
causal nexus connecting all events as causes and effects. These 
three penetrating and regulating world-bases, Space, Time and 
Causality, are not, as weare wont to believe, objective entities exist- 
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ing independently of us, but are, as Kant has conclusively proved, 
| subjective forms of perception inherent in the general world-consci- 
| ousness, realised in every individual consciousness as functions of the 
brain. This isand remains the fundamental truth of all philosophy; 
and our present purpose is to enquire how it affects the great prob- 
| lems of life and mind with which both East and West will never fail 
} to deal. 


| The highest blessings of religion, the most precious consolations 
j which it can offer, can be comprised in the three words: God, 
| Immortality and Freedom. These three supreme comforts can only 
| be maintained if Kant is right, if Space, Time and Causality are only 
i subjective forms of perception, if, in fact, the whole world, spread 
| out in space and time and governed by the law of causality, is only 
Appearance, not Thing-in-Itself or Noumenon. F or, granted that the 
world-order surrounding us were an eternal order of things-in-them- 

selves, independent of consciousness, these three could not be, and 
religion would cease to exist. 

Human ingenuity had long been engaged in this attempt to 
prove the existence of the Deity. Then, when the hopelessness of 
these attempts was recognised, one found comfort in the thought 
that at all events the contrary could not be proved. But the truth 
is that from the Anti-Kantian standpoint, which assumes the reality 
of the world independently of consciousness, the non-existence of the 
Deity is inevitable. Round us, stretching on all sides into infinity, is 
n space, Outside of it there can be no Being, for such could be in no 

_ Place, therefore nowhere. Hence everything which exists must 
exist inside space, but therein exists only that which fills a space, 


which fills a space. 
Therefore, in all boundless space, in all nearnesses and distances, 
there can be nothing but matter. From an empirical standpoint 
aterialism is the only possible, true and consistent view of the 
Philosophically speaking, we are raised above this comfort- 
w only:by the Kantian doctrine that the whole infinite 


and this we call matter, whereof the most exact definition is, that, 


(oe 
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As space shuts out the existence of the Deity, so again Time 
makes it impossible to maintain the immortality of the soul, Like 
everything else our life has its course in time. It has a beginning 
in time by begetting and birth, and finds its end in time by death. 
Empirically considered, we are at the end of a hundred years exactly 
what we were one hundred years before, namely, nothing, It is 
otherwise only if with Kant we regard Time as merely asubjective 
perceptual form inherent in our intellect. For this alone our being 
is spread out in time, our essence being really timeless, sublime 
above beginning and end, rise and fall, and therefore immortal. 


And the third saving truth of Religion, which underlies all 
morality, namely, Freedom of the Will, is shut out by the 
unlimited reign of the law of Causality, and only made possi- 
ble by Kant’s great doctrine that all our actions are subject to the 
series of causes and effects only from intellectual considerations and 
that with this physical necessity there exists in one and the same 
action metaphysical freedom, however little we may understand 
this. 

Thus the fundamental doctrines of Kant serve as the indispens- 
able data of all religion. Not that religion first became possible 
through Kant, but rather that Kant’s ground-thought was there long 
before, and that all religious minds had always quietly taken for 
granted the great truth which was first raised to scientific evidence 
by Kant’s proofs. 


Philosophy, too, like Religion, is rooted in what has been by 
Kant’s doctrine raised to a fundamental dogma, and the philosophy 
of all lands and times is at bottom nothing but the search after a 
principle of interpretation of the universe, after that secret which is 
within, but is before our eyes as this spatial and temporal terrestrial 
globe, or, put shortly, all philosophy is a search after the Thing-in- 
Itself. 

Nay more ; that most beautiful bloom, the tair flower known 
as Art in all its forms, has had the Kantian thought as an unconscious 
hypothesis. The artist is an unconscious metaphysician ; he does 
not copy empirical reality, but goes beyond it; he seeks to seize 
the eternal, which appears in all forms and events of this world, and 
as he represents this in forms, colours, words and tones, he offers a 
revelation concerning the inner essence of things which takes its 
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place by religion and philosophy as a potent supplement. Thus, the 
Critique of Pure Reason gives us that central truth which comes a 


through whenever the human mind probes the depths, as has hap- 
pened in Persia in the exalted myticism of the Safis, and in the 
ancient Indian idealism known as Védanta. 

For our knowledge of Sufiism we are indebted to the researches 
of M. de Gobineau, Mr. E. H. Whinfield and Prof. Browne. It is ® 
not of ancient date, and, though we cannot fix the exact year of its 
first appearance, we may safely say that it is not found before the 
j 8th century of our era. One of the first countries to fall a victim to 
to the zeal of Muhammađ’s followers was Persia, and within fifty 
| years of the Prophet’s death, that once‘flourishing and mighty Aryan 
Empire had sunk into the state of a mere Semitic dependency. Zoro- 
| astrianism, the ancient Iranian religion, fell with Jasdigird, the last 
| Sassanian king, and whilst the greater number of the conquered 
| people, from various motives, embraced the religion of their conquer- 
ors, most of those who still held fast to the faith of their fathers and 
forefathers had to leave the country and find a home in India, 
where, under the name of Pfrsis, their descendants exist to this day 


| in Bombay. 
| 
' 


So, from the zenith of its power and prosperity the land of the 
lion and the sun, in less than a century, fell into utter ruin, involving 
a change of views and a spiritual upheaval vaster and more far-reach- 
ing than any merely material misfortune. At the end of about two \_ 
hundred years the Persians regained to a great extent their indepen- 


since divided the Muhammadan world, took its origin amongst the 
Persians. A mere modification of external forms and subsidiary 

details sufficed for the generality of the people, whose chief desire 

was to have a national religion peculiar to themselves, and differing 
sufficiently from that of their former conquerors and teachers to ii 
allow a fair field for religious bigotry and hatred. But there remain- f 
ed a small number of thoughtful and earnest men, inheriting the in- ji 
tellectual power and philosophic instincts of their ancestors, who felt —“ / 

X 


| 
{ 
| dence, but by this time Islam had taken such firm root that the g 
| faith of the Magi was everywhere supplanted. 
H 2 
| But, as Prof. Browne so ably points out, “ it was not to be expect- 
ed that an Aryan race would receive without alteration a Semitic 
system of religion, and accordingly the Shia schism, which has ever @ 
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that the religion of Islâm offered too crude a solution of the prob- 
is lems of existence and strove to find for themselves a wider, truer and 
| more satisfying faith.” Whether the system thus elaborated owes 
| anything to the Brahmans or to the Neo-Platonists, it is very dif- 
cult to determine. One thing, however, is certain, namely, that 
| “when the country began to free itself from Arab rule, and to 
te) struggle back to some degree of independence, Sufi ideas were afloat 
| in the minds of many of the wisest of its children and began to maui- 
| fest themselves in the productions of the literary revival which 
accompanied the return to freedom.” 


| Essentially Sufiism is a form of Pantheism, not in the sense of 

looking upon the Supreme as merely that sum of the constituent 
A parts of the phenomenal world, but in that which regards God as 
| the cause, essence and goal of phenomenal being and treats phe- 
| nomena as illusions. As waves to the sea or sunlight to the sun, so 
| are these evanescent manifestations of the divine Ideas to the one 
true Being. 

Now, much as this idealism resembles the “ One only without 
second ” of Sankara and “die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung” of 
Schopenhauer, it differs from them in one most essential point. 
When the Sufi says :— 

“ God was, and there is nothing but He,” he does not mean a 
mere abstraction of which one can say nothing except that it exists. 
Allah is rather the perfection of Beauty, Goodness and Truth, the 
Friend of Man, the Beloved. So far from believing that the universe 
is a mere chance coming together of atoms governed by controlling 
forces which can only be described as fortuitous, the Sufi holds that, 
in all its depths of beauty and harmony, the world is an embodi- 
\ ment or reflection of a pre-existingidea in a Mind endowed with 
supreme wisdom. 

The Arab and the Persian are alike convinced that order is not 
without thought, effect without cause, form; without idea. As an 
| Arabian poet puts it :— 

When the heavenly host I name 
And the stars begin to shine, 


“He is One. the Lord divine!” 
This the truth they all proclaim. 


\ Thus, whilst Sufiism is pantheistic in its belief that the Great 
i ~ Spirit is not only the highest but the sole real Being, it is theistic 


EA By 
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in its affirmation of the existence of an over-soul beyond all that 
can be perceived by the senses. If, then, we have the unity and 
eternity of the divine Being and admit that all else is but a shadow 
of Him—nature being mere Maya or illusion—the question thus 
arises: how are we to account for the world of phenomena? If in 
perfection and self-sufficiency the Deity existed before and above 
His Space, Time and Causality, the conditions of our earthly life, why 
has a state of imperfection and evil been brought about ? This is 
perhaps the most stupendous problem with which philosophy has h 
to deal, and the Safis do not shirk it. The thought which they 
conceive to have been present in the Mind divine in giving tise to 
contingent being is this :— 

“u Į] was a hidden treasure and I longed to be comprehended, so 
I decreed Creation that I might be understood.” 

Now, whether this be considered a satisfactory solution of the 
mystery of Being or not, it is undoubtedly a very poetical and 
beautiful idea of the cause of creation, And if progress toward 
perfection be the actual order of things, the Oriental philosopher 
takes for granted that the beginning was not chaotic. Be he 
Védantin , Rabbalist or Sifi, the mystic wholly and heartily accepts 
the theory of evolution and applies it not only to the world of 
matter, but to that of souls, asserting, moreover, that only what 
has gone into a thing can come out of it. That is to say, 
if there really be a capacity in men and thingsito rise, it: is. because 
of the perfection from which they came and to which they must .. 
return And this is the interpretation of the aphorism :— = 

« Everything returns to its origin.” 

Yo sum up the Sufi position so far. Beholding the exquisite 
beauty and harmony of the Kosmos, nature in her many-coloured 
and varied aspects, the Persian sage became convinced that such 
a well-ordered and noble structure could not fail to be the out- 
come of Meditation ; that behind all, though hidden from the 
heedless and heartless, is a Supreme Artist, a divine Will to conceive 
and to create. Moreover, inasmuch as out of nothing, nothing 
comes, the Sifi holds, in the words of Prof. Browne, “that since in 
f the beginning of Time the Supreme Intelligence alone existed, while 
Š the Universe was not, and since it is impossible to conceive of the 
| former as in any way diminished by the process of creation, and _ 
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since it is illogical to establish a relation between two entirely 
5 incongruous things having 'nothing in common, namely, Being and 


_Not-Being, therefore, as in the beginning God was and the Pheno- 
- menal World was not, so now also God ¿s and the Phenomenal 
World is not, but only appears to be. 

Hence, fromthe Monotheism revealed in Nature the Safi passes 
® to the Dechert which regards the Deity as the only true and 
absolute Being, and to the Idealism “which regards the so solid- 
seeming world as a vision or illusion, able, indeed, to blind and 
ensnare the thoughtless, who take its shows and appearances for 
realities, but incapable of instilling fear or desire into the soul of 
him who, being awakened and enlightened, knows it for the dream 
it is.” 

Students of Plato will here recall the Timaeus, in which the 
great Greek philosopher distinguishes two great kingdoms: the 
metaphysical realm of Eternal Being, neither rising nor falling ; and 
the physical realm of that which arises and decays, but never really 
Is. The former contains the Ideas as the eternal types of things, 
the latter, on the other hand, consists of their phenomena, their 
imitations, copies, shadows. And when Plato calls his Ideas “ that 
which is in itself”, the expression unites the Indian term Hated 
and the Kantian Ding an sich or Thing-in-Itself. Empirical reality, 
a however, which to the Hindus is WM, mere Illusion, and to 
Kant. mere Erscheinung or phenomenent is to Plato a world of 

-W ‘shadows. In the “Republic” we find the phenomenal world 
#@ . described as Not-Being. 

By Stfis the the realisation of this thought, namely, that 
God alone is Being, whilst all else is Not-Being, is termed %a „3 
or assertion of the divine Oneness, and the great object of their 
theosophy is the realisation of the identity of the soul with the 
9 essence divine or everlasting Yea. When only a passing ecstasy, 
| during which the soul beholds its own apotheois or absorption, 

this state is called Jta but when lasting it is known as aU} 
| ‘annihilation in God.’ To the Neo-Platonists the former was 
ekstasis or haplosis, the latter enosis or deosis. 
Now, though at first sight the Safi ideal seems to be that of 
the Baudda and of the Védantin, fan j/idh being equivalent to 
ee and mukit or môksa, there is really as much difference 


ps 
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in thought as there is in character between the calm intellectual 
Indian and the highly emotional Persian. For Sufiism is not 

merely a philosophy, it is a religion ; and though as an Ontologist G | 
or Metaphysician he regards Allâh as Absolute Being, to the Sufi 
as a Mystic the divine Being is the Friend, the Beloved, the essence 
of Beauty, Harmony and Truth. Hence alike the enthusiasm and 
the optimism of the Persian devotee, to whom Allah is not the , e | 
All-good and the All-wise only, but also the Altogether Lovely. 
Thus true or absolute Being is one with Beauty and Perfection, 
apparent evil being illusory, absolute evil being non-existent. 

To cite again Prof. Browne: “Those who regard the Supreme 
Being only as All-Powerful, dread Him; those who further know 
Him to be All-Good, love Him; but the Sufi, seeing in Beauty akind 4 
of Goodness, and in Goodness a kind of Beauty, or rather regarding 
Beauty and Goodness in their widest sense as identical, adores and 
loves Him with that fervour which is the special characteristic of | 
almost all forms of mysticism.” 

In Hinduism it is the difference between the Védantin and the j 
Bhakta; in Judaism between the strict orthodox Jew and the | 
follower of Kabbalah. | 

A few lines from Jami’s very remarkable poem Yúsuf and | 


 — - 


Zuleika will give the reader an idea not only ofthe secret of creation | 
as conceived by the Sufi, but also of the imagery in which he is | 
wont to clothe his thought of Allah :— X | 


In solitude, where Being signless dwelt, and all the Universe still - a e 
dormant lay : 
Concealed in selflessness, One Being was Unstained by thought of | 
“7” or Thou,” and free j 
From all duality: Beauty supreme, Unmanifest, except unto itself, | 
By its own light, with latent power to charm the souls of all; 
concealed in the Unseen 

An essence pure, unstained by aught of Ill. No mirror to reflect its 
loveliness, 

Nor comb to touch its locks: the morning breeze ne’er stirred its 
tresses, nor collyrium 

Lent lustre to its eyes: no rosy cheeks o’ershadowed by dark curls 
like hyacinth 

Nor peach-like down was there: nor dusky mole adorned its face, 
nor any eye beheld 

Its pany to itself It sang of Love in endless measures: by Itself 
it cast 
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The die of Love. But Beauty cannot brook concealment and the 
veil, nor patient rest 


Unseen and unadmired, but bursts all bonds. And from its prison 
casement to the world 


Reveals itself. 


The couplets of another Sufi poem known as the “ Rose-Garden 
of Mystery ” are to much the same effect. 


Not-Being is the mirror of Absolute Being 

From which is shewn the reflection of Truth’s brightness. 
When Not-Being was opposed to Being 

A reflexion was instantly produced on it. 

That Unity was displayed from this Plurality, 


For when thou repeatest One it becomes Many. 
r 5 ¥ 


And when thou lookest well into the heart of things, 
He is both the Seer, and the Eye, and the Vision. 


Hence the relation which Allâh the Mustagui or Self-Existent 
bears to Jmkdn, the world of phenomena, may be likened to the 
reflection of the sun in water, the former representing Being, the 
latter Not-Being or mere Appearance. Whilst it is distinct from 
either, the reflected Image has something of the characters of both, 
and the soul of man may be compared to a cloud floating between 
the two : above it the light of the Eternal, below it the darkness of 
jts own shadow. 


And here we have the last word, the final outcome of Kant’s 
philosophy, namely, the distinction of the transcendental, spaceless, 
timeless, causalityless consciousness from the empirical individual 
consciousness, which, as a manifestation of the former, arises anew 
in every brain and again disappears. 


In passing on to the Indian system we may take leave of 
Sifiism with the following sonnet :— 
From out the vast and vauntless void a voice 
Came falling, falling through the deep abyss: 
«J ama hidden treasure, and I miss 
The joy of self-expression and the choice 
*Twixt that which is and that which seems—Rejoice 
I cannot; there is none to share—so this 
Shall be my high resolve: with one glad kiss 


Ge! A 
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Upon the brow of space, withouten noise 

I will create, and underneath the veil 
Mankind shall see the sparkling of my cheek." 
Thus love sprang into being, and its trail 

Of glory, ever growing, made man seek 

The union of the human and divine, 

And grasp the secret, Allah, his and Thine! 

The evolution of Indian culture and with it that of religion and 
philosophy extends over three periods, the old Védic and the young 
Védic, representing Sruti, and the post-Védic or Smriti period. 
Although it is impossible to assign definite dates, we shall probably 
be right in saying that from about 3000 to goo B. C. is the time of the 
Mantras of the Rigvéda, from 900 to 400 that of the Brahmanas, 
Aranjakas and Upanisads, and from 400 B. C. to our own era is the 
Sanskrit period par excellence, that of the Védangas, including the 
Nirukta, the Sûtras, Darmasastras, Itihâsas and Puranas. 

In the earliest hymns of the Rigvéda we finda richly-developed 
polytheism, whereof the gods are but thinly veiled forces and phases 
of Nature. Thus Surya, Savitar, Mitra, Vishnu and Pfshan are the 
sun, Varuna is the starry sky, Ushas the dawn, Indra the storm, Vayu 
or Vata the wind, Rudra falling lightning, Agni the fire, and Pargan- 
ya the rain. 

In the latest hymns philosophical reflection begins to come into 
play ; many Rishis feel after that eternal Oneness upon which all 
gods, all worlds, all things depend. And nowhere is this groping 
more finely expressed than in the song of Creation (x. 129) and the 
Hymn of Dirgatamas (i. 164). The former is a mystic, unfathom- 
able song ascribed to Prajapati Paraméstin, and will long remaina 
noblemonument of Indian genius. From verse to verse the poet plun- 
ges ever more deeply into the secret of life, and in each verse the 
first and second half stand to each other in grand antiphonal harmony, 
the chorus to say what was nof, the anti-chorus, on the other 
hand, to proclaim what nevertheless mwas, until in the fourth verse 
the last veil falls at the word Kama, Love, which casts its flames 
over all nature and expresses the Rishi’s highest thought. The 
opening is as follows :— 

The birth of time it was, when yet was naught nor aught 
Yon sky was not, nor heaven’s all-covering woof ; 
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No life, no death, ño amplitude of breath was sought 

In those primeval days. What clouded all? What roof 
Of many-twinkling eyes, if need of such could be? 
Unknown alike were sun and moon; no light or sound 
E’er broke the awful sameness of that vast wan sea ; 

The One alone breathed breathless, waiting, self-profound. 


aria | Aalst | BTA | AT | TH I 


The latter Sûkta is a compilation of curious cosmic conundrums, 
but it contains a thought expressed in one line in which, germ-like, 
lies the whole of philosophy. It is this :— 

g$ | Sq | ÂT: | agar | ada N 
In many a way, the sages say, 
The true One doth himself display. 

This is the summing up of the Hymn, the solution of all the 
problems so carefully propounded, When the early Aryan became 
convinced that what the poets described as Many was in reality One, 
he unconsciously denied to the true Reality alike Space, Time and 
Causality ; for every spatial co-existence, each temporal sequence 
every conditioning by cause and effect, is a manifold, a plurality. 

The unity of Being having once been grasped, an attempt was 
made to define it more nearly. In the young Védic period that one 
Eternal and Unchangeable is conceived as Prajapati, as Purusha, as 
Brahman and as Atman. The resting pole in the flight and flow of 
phenomena was at last found in that which is within us, and was 
called Brahman, Prayer, 7. e., as the exaltation of the spirit above in- 
dividual existence, such as takes place in prayer and in religious 
meditation, and Atman, Self, as that which, unlike all that comes 
and goes, rises and falls, constitutes our truest, deepest, imperishable 
essence. 


) 


Besides those gigantic ritual texts of Indian antiquity belonging 
to this period known as Brahmanas, we have a series of religious and 
philosophical documents which, as they form the concluding chap- 
ters of the Védas, are called Védanta, Véda-end, or Upanishad, secret 
lore. And if by Védanta we understand not only the Sutras and the 
Upanishads, but also the Bhagavad Gita, then we have Idealism, or 
Monism, Cosmogonism and Theism. The primitive Monism we find 
most clearly stated in the Brahadaranyaka-Upanishad, and the othe. 
phases in the later Upanishads. Amongst the concepts by which 
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Indian thought leading up to the Upanishads seeks to get a more 
exact expression of the everlasting Unity, dimly discerned in the 
Rigvéda, the most important are those which have found the key to 
Nature as a whole in the contemplation of one’s own self, that is to 
say, the conception of the Supreme as Purusha (man, mind), Prana 
(life) and, above all, as Atman (self). As regards the last word, 
whereof the root means “to breathe,” we must note how from the 
simple act of breathing, so distinctive of life in its beginning, and 
coinciding with its departure at death, the intension of the concept 
was gradually raised until it came to express what Anaximander 
meant by arche, Parmenides by on, Plato by onios, Spinoza by 
substantia, and Kant by Ding an sich. The process of conceptual 
fi refinement is well shown in the Taîttiritja Upanishad. Concerning 
i the jivdiman or conscious soul, for instance, we have first of all the 
i! Annarasamaya Purusha or man in his bodily state nourished by food; 
i also called Métrisvd. But this body is only a sheath (Kosa) which 
hides the essence ; if we remove it, we arrive at the Prdnamaya At- 
f man, the self with the breath of life; tbis, however, is also a husk 
1 

p 


which, when taken away, reveals the Mandmayd Atman, the intellec- 

tual self; and so from this, pressing on in the same way to the Vig- 

nanamaya Atman or cognising self, we reach at last the Anandamava 
g Atman, the blissful Self. 


This is the kernel of Indian philosophy, whereof the Védas and 
Brahmanas are but the Késas and the Upakdsas ! 


Of this supreme Self it is said : kala-désa-anavakhina, “ unsplit by 
time and space,” and sarva-vikriya-rahila “ {ree from all change.” 
Now, this is precisely what Kant says of the Ding an Sich, which is 
manifest to us only in phenomena, by reason of the innate forms of 
our intellect, which oblige us to behold the Spaceless as spatial, the 
meless as temporal, the Causeless as subject to the law of causality. 
is timeless, spaceless, causeless Atman is wholly inaccessible to 
thought and speech. In the words of the Kétaha Upanishad 


Ni —— 


by neither speech nor mind nor yet by sight can he be gained, 
alised except by whispering “ He is !”” 


” Bo 
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You ask the Advaitavâdin to define the Atman and he keeps 
silence, for Sdnté’yam Atma! Is it Purusha, Prana, Prâgña ? Neti | 
néli! “Not so, not so!” Or rather it is this and much mote : it is 
the metaphysical entity of every Purusha who, not by Gana but by 
Anubhava, comes to the supreme conclusion: Akam Brahmdsmt, Git 
am Brahma.” This is what Shankara calls Samrddanam “ fulness of 
joy,’ whereby man’s innate Avidya vanishes, the veil of Maya is 
removed, individuality is lost, and the Jivatman becomes the 
Paramatman. Then it is, according to the Mundaka, that a man sees 
both the highest and the lowest, the knot of his heart breaks, all his 
doubts are solved, and his works vanish. He exclaims :— 


Satyam gnanam anantam Brahma, 
Anandaripam amrtam yad vibati. 
Santam, sivam, advaitam. 

Om!. Sânti, Santi, Santi! 


which we may perhaps venture to interpret in the following son- 
net :— 
O seeker after God, eternal rest 
Alone in Self is found! All else is part 
Of this great whole. See here, in this my beart 
I feel its streams of light and life. No quest 
Of first and last can now the soul molest ; 
For, shines not ‘neath the veil of soul, athwart 
The vast dim sea of space, whose atoms dart 
Refulgent through the worlds, supremely blest, 
The grandeur of the Self ? No longer now 
The shadows of duality appear. 
The sward of being rises; sweet and low 
Come murmurs of glad music ; crystal clear 
The streams of peace upon the spirit fall : 
Existence, thought, love, bliss—the all in all ! 


Thus the best thought alike of East and West is wholly idealis- 
tic. Materialism is philosophically untenable and impossible, a 
truth which cannot be too strongly impressed upon this sordid age. 
In all lands and in every age pious souls and men of faith have never 
doubted it, but to those who are led solely by the lamp of Reason, 
Kant’s masterly proofs cannot fail to be of the greatest service. To 
us in the West has come from the East a reflection, a revelation of 
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the Divine in One from whom we receive the child-like spirit, 
whereby we cry: Abba! Father! And inthis pure and perfect light 
_ both East and West can exclaim together :— 


ama | aga | Stale 


| HERBERT BAYNES. © 
| a England. 
f 


E i I KNEW NOT. k 


( Translated rrom Hayat’s Hinausiant Gazal .) 
` Onall the worlds that face resplendent shone ; 
f But then I knew it not. 
. Behind the veil He sat all visible ; 
j But then I knew it not. 


Within the rose and nightingale He dwelt, 
In every leaf and branch, 

In every place His sign and seal He set, 
But then I knew it not. 

For long in temples and in holy shrines 8o 
I sought in vain, ; 

Yet all the while He was in my embrace, 
But then I knew it not. 


This hovel of existence fanciful 
ae I took for home ; 
While from my eyes my native land was hid ; 


Ss 


tever else beside my Love 
friend, 
ion, and a dream; 


z 
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THE MENDICANTS OF LONDON. 


ONDON with allits wealth, its riches, and its luxury, has also its 
army of beggars—professional mendicants who, in the garb of 
misery, plead not unsuccessfully for a living. 

Prosperous London, centre of the British Empire, home of the 
Imperial Parliament, city of banks and money exchanges, depot for 
the merchandise of all nations, is not ashamed of the miserable 
poverty that stalks its streets, 

Philanthrophic London, with its benevolent associations, its 
charitable Mansion House funds, and its thousand and one societies 
for spreading {light and learning, religion and morality, through- 
out the world, passes with calm indifference the ragged mendicants 

at its gates. 

Of all ages and of various characters are the London beggars. 
Their occupations, too, are various, for they are expected to have an 
occupation. 

The passion for activity—physical activity—is part of the dis- 
ease of the West. That a man or woman should sit and think seems 
deplorable to the average Englishman—hence the low estimate of 
wisdom, and the national suspicion that philosophy and intelligence 
are a token of weakness and incapacity. For aman to preserve his 
good name in England he must always “be up ¢ and doing”—even if 
the doing be no more than hunting a fox, making a bet, killing a 
fellow creature, or writing out a fraudulent company prospectus. So 
the London beggar, for whom no useful occupation is available, 
must at least make a pretence of being busy ; and, thus, paying his 
reverence to the national fetish, he is accepted as, more or less, 
aman anda brother, mendicant though he be. Fora beggar to 
invite alms on the ground that he was refraining from evil, and that 
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his thoughts were of the Most High, would be to court destruction. 
He would at once be handed over to the police as a dangerous person 
whom it were safer to lock up in prison. 


At the same time, the requirements of industry can be easily 
satisfied,and the particular calling adopted by the mendicant is 
merely an affectation of enterprise, a polite concession to the conven- 
tional. Take, for instance, the mendicant crossing-sweepers of 
London. Theirs has long ceased to be a necessary labour, for 
Borough Councils now keep our roads tolerably clean, but at 
hundreds of street-corners in the suburbs, and the wealthier quarters 
of the Metropolis, a man or a woman—generally elderly—with a 
broom, is to be found getting a living, not by sweeping, but by begging 
pence of the passer-by. The broom of the crossing-sweeper is 
symbolical ; its holder accepts the British cant that manual labour, no 
matter how disgusting or unnecessary, is in itself a blessed thing. 

Cant we call this ; for the comfortable people who of their abun- 
dance daily give pence to the sweeper, have grown rich not by 
any manual labour oftheir own, but by the manual labour of others, 
and they would be alarmed if they were called upon to do the work 
they insist is so beneficial for man. The very sweeper, too, knows 
that the road is not the cleaner for his presence, that the municipal 
authorities, and not his broom, accomplish all that is necessary, and 
he knows, too, that life is easier for him in consequence. But he 
dallies about with his broom, just as some of us do with our pipe of 
tobacco, because it keeps off thought: absolute idleness very often 
drives a man to think, and a professional beggar given to thinking 
would very soon drop out of the ranks—to become a criminal or a 
madman, an assassin or a suicide. 


The crossing-sweeper is not a rich man. Occasionally he is 


_ allowed 6s. a week and his broom by a Borough Council anxious to 


_ keep men out of the workhouse, and on the average the receipts 
from the pence of the wayfarer will amount to 12s. But this 18s. 
will not exhaust his resources. Little presents of clothes and of food 
> often forthcoming from the large houses of the neighbourhood, 
id casual employment as a messenger or porter means an extra 
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_ get their living from people with a comfortable supply of money; the 
street-singer and the organ-grinder, on the other hand, appeal to the 
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authorities, adds to his scanty income by odd jobbing as a gar- 
dener. But as he lives alone, and has no one dependent upon him, 
the shilling a day finds him a lodging and food. No one need 
starve in London who can get 1s. a day. 


It is not a well-paid branch of mendicancy, crossing-sweeping, 
and there is a great deal of discomfort attached to it—exposure to all 
weathers particularly, but it provides a living. 

Another class of mendicants sit all day long on the street pave- 
ment with rows of chalk-drawings beside them. Sometimes they 
make these drawings themselves, at other times they hire them by 
the day. The pictures are always very bad, they do not add in any 
way to the beauty of London, and yet they are a source of profit to 
their owners. Not the pictures, chiefly, after all, but the face of the 
“pavement artist” wins the pence of the sympathetic wayfarer. 
For all these men of the chalk-drawings are able to wear the most 
pathetic countenances. There they sit, hollow in cheek and hungry 
in eye, saying never a word, but imploring silently for the pity of 
the beholder; and not vainly imploring, for that mournful glance 
draws money as surely as the comic actor draws laughter in the 
theatre, and the “pavement artist” flourishes as well as any 
professional mendicant in London. And who would grudge him his 
few shillings a day? It is very uncomfortable to sit all day ona 
scanty rag of carpet on cold stones. 


| 


The crossing-sweeper and the man with chalk-drawings mainly h 


poor for alms. 
The street-singer wanders along in the middle of the road, in a 
neighbourhood of mean streets, drawling out the verse of some well- pe 
known Christian hymn. He need not know more than one or two 1 
verses—enough for the length of the street he is in—and he repeats 
them in every thoroughfare. The noise.is horribly unmelodiou 
and the singer is not performing a religious exercise. His clothe 
are tattered and patched, his boots are broken, and so forlorn a 
tacle is he, that it goes hard if he cannot win a penny from a 
one person in each street, and sixty streets can be travers 
course of the day. 
The street-singer is not tolerated where t 
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compassion of the poor is boundless, and in spite of the harsh offen- 
sive voice ofthe singer the words of the simple Christian hymn 
touch the chords of old religious beliefs in many a heart. 


The organ-grinder also lives by the poor, not because he appeals 
to religious sentiments, but because he provides some entertainment 
to lives dulland dreary, and breaks the weary monotony of every- 
day existence. And in both cases it is those whose own lot is 
hard who of their scanty resources feel constrained to give to the 
support of the mendicant who beseeches them. 

Of course, there are also thousands of street musicians in 
London who really give very clever performances, and who work 
hard for the money they get. These are not to be ranked as 
beggars, unlike the ordinary vagrant hymn-singer who lives by his 
misery, and whose hymns are the excuse for an appeal to the 
compassion of his fellows. So with the organ-grinder : though he 
provides entertainment, yet he asks for alms because he is out of 
work or disabled, Whereas the street musician takes the hat round 
for pence because he has sung a song or played a tune on the cornet: 
he is a poor relation to the performer on the stage, and only one 
degree removed from the strolling players who perform in portable 
booths in the country. 


Beyond these is the mendicant who lives by the story he can 
tell—the story of his own misfortunes. Considerable skill is required 
in this branch of the profession of beggary, for the story must be 
varied to move the particular hearer; moreover, great caution is 
necessary lest the wrong person be approached. 

Begging is a punishable offence in England, and should the 
mendicant begin his plaint to a hard man, it is likely he will be 
haled off to the police station instead of finding money in his hand. 

Generally, the story is of utter destitution and the pressing 
need of food and lodging. Often it is only just enough money for 
immediate necessities that is asked for, and there is assurance that 
if the charitable listener will provide for the present emergency, the 
mendicant will speedily be in a good position again. 

It is a dangerous calling this, as I have mentioned, because the 
police can always be summoned to arrest the mendicant with the 
pathetic tale ; indeed, they can and do arrest him on their own 
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-cannot face the humiliation of begging for bread. 
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initiative, and every day some one is sent to prison by London 
Magistrates for begging in the streets. 

Still, the really skilful person who knows instinctively a sympa- 
thetic listener, and has ascertained where kind-hearted and credulous 
householders live, makes a very good living by his tales of woe and 
distress. Now it is the story of a sickness that threw him out of 
work and left him penniless and alone. Now it is an accident that 
has crippled him. In time the practised beggar in this line gets a 
story so circumstantial that to disprove it would be a long under- 
taking ; and it is easier to give money, on the chance that it may 
be a deserving person dogged by ill-luck whose story is true, 
though in all probability it isn’t. 

After all, we pay to read the romances of the novelist, why 
should we begrudge the itinerant story-teller a trifle ? 

Positive physical deformity—especially loss of sight—is a 
never-failing source of revenue to the London mendicant. Blind 
beggars seem to be exempt from prosecution, at least one never 
hears of the police arresting them. Tobe deaf and dumb, on the 
other hand, is no inducement to mendicancy and the mute is as 
rare as the blind beggar is common in London streets. 

One other class remains—those who ply their calling through 
children. Women adopt this practice more frequently than men, 
and may be often seen standing in the streets, or moving slowly 
along, with two or even three small children by their side. It is 
hard to resist the spectacle of children in want of food, but these 
children who cling to the woman with the pitiful face have probably 
been engaged for the day, and are not necessarily destitute. Indeed, 
this form of professional begging is commonly successful, though 
at the same time it is attended with considerable risks, for the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children is often on the look- 
out to prosecute those who employ children in the mendicant'’s 
trade. 

There is money to be made in this mendicant’s trade in London, 
and though one death from starvation occurs on the average every 
week in this rich and mighty city, it is not the professional beggar 
who dies ; it is rather some self-respecting man or woman in whose 
breast pride remains when all earthly fortune has gone, and who 
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The professional beggars live on. They crowd into the cheap 
lodging houses, and hide themselves in cellars and allies in the dark 
corners of London. The churches and the social settlements with 
their charities do a good deal to keep the mendicant alive. The 
free public libraries in wet weather and the parks on fine days offer 
shelter and relaxation when he is not following his occupation. 

Ugly as this blot of mendicancy is on the civilisation of the 
West, however, it is not so full of tragedy as the distress of the 
honest and industrious to whom work is forbidden. The beggar 
lives, while the unemployed workman falls under the stress of 
poverty and dies. After all, though the professional beggar is a 
social parasite, he demands but little from society compared with 
the yvast amount of wealth absorbed by the social parasites in high 
places—the idle rich who infest London and all big cities. 
The beggar of the streets is easily satisfied. He does not 
require motor-cars, champagne suppers, long expensive dinners, 
diamonds, luxurious furniture, and steam yachts. He has no use 
for deer forests and the preserving of game for shooting. He is 
contented with the crumbs that fall from the tables of the over-fed. 

One thing is certain, where the rich parasite abounds, his needy 
brother will be near at hand. 

And is it less certain that in a healthy community, neither the 
rich mendicant living in idleness on the labour of others nor the 
miserable mendicant of the streets would be found? 

In a society where none would be rich enough to live at ease 
without working and where none need fear poverty who were 
capable of work, parasites and mendicants would disappear. The 
luxury of the rich and the misery of the poor, as we find them in 
England to-day, curse the civilisation of the West, and unless got rid 
of, will bring the strongest Empire to ruin as surely as they hastened 
the downfall of Rome. 


JOSEPH CLAYTON. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE. 

“Itis a difficult problem: His Majesty's ! 

A Problem of Government does not consider it wise to make j 

p Problems. any statement at the present stage ”—such was | 
the reply given by Col. Seely to an interpella- | 

| 


tion concerning the position of Indians in the Transvaal. It is the 

great race problem, the hardest nut that every community, nation or 
Empire has to solve. Wonderful are the achievements of Science : 
it has harnessed the forces of Nature to do the will of man. It has 
failed to subdue the will and chasten the sentiment of man. 
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His daring foot is on land and sea everywhere, he colonises the Paci- 
fic, the archipelagoes, 
With the steamship, the electric telegraph, the newspaper, the whole- 
sale engines of war, 
: With these and the world-spreading factories he interlinks all geo- 
is) graphy, all lands; 
D. . What whispers are these O lands, running ahead of you, passing 
under the seas? 


Are all nations communing? Is there going to be but one heart io 
the globe? 


So queried the enthusiastic poet, without rhyme, but not with- 
out reason. Yet the time when the globe is going to have a single — 
heart is within the ken only of the poet, and not of the statesma 
nor even of the man of science. Huxley preached that the equal 
of the races was a myth. Herbert Spencer advised the Ja apanese, 
scientific grounds 1 not to intermarry with Europeans. 


white man in South Africa. 


While Science has laboured 
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space and to “interlink all geography” by railways, the telegrap 1. 
and steamships, it has lent no countenance to the interlinking 
ofall mankind. Far from it: engrossed too deeply in the study 
of things as they are and have been, the high priests of Science 
have, as a rule, shown a disinclination to undertake the prophet’s 
mission of leading men towards a different future. The epigraphist 
dislikes the attempts to introduce a common script ; the comparative 
philologist is jealous of the movement towards establishing a common 
language ; the ethnologist fears that the doom of his science will be 
sealed where the different races of the earth do not preserve their 
identity, but mingle freely and produce new shapes of skulls, new 
complexions, and new lengths and twists of hair. 


The “higher civilisation” of the white colonist comprises four 
distinct standards—educational, political, sanitary, and economic. 
The educational standard of the Asiatic is capable of being raised : 
he isan apt learner. The King-Emperor's recent Message to the 
Princes and Peoples of India recognises the “apt intelligence” of the 
inhabitants of thiscountry. Indeed, no one has yet propounded the 
theory that the coloured races are intellectually obtuse, though the 
power of initiative and direction has not been credited to them in an 
equal measure with the European. Asiatics do not claim the right of 
supplanting the white colonists’ in South Africa, and if they satisfy 
the educational tests to which the colonists themselves submit, there 
can be no danger of the educational standard of the “ higher civilisa- 
tion” being lowered by the liberal introduction of the Asıatic element 
in the colonies. In politics, again, the Asiatics do not claim the 
upper hand, or any privileges which are likely to give them a measure 
of influence calculated to menace the white man’s supremacy. So far 
as the maintenance of a higher standard of civilisation is concerned, 
the example of Japan is a shining proof of the capacity of the Asiatic 
to approximate to the white man’s standard, if he is put in the way 
of imitating it, and is not deterred from making an advance. The 
forms of government which have hitherto prevailed in the East do 
not disprove the innate capacity’of the Asiatic to improve, any more 
than the political institutions of Europe in the Middle Ages were in- 
consistent with the progress which has since been made. Sanitary 
ideas may also be improved. The knowledge of sanitation in 
Europe was at one time very defective. The difference between the 
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habits of the Asiatics and ofthe white colonists is due to the disco- 
veries of science and the spread of education. It must be in the 
power of the Colonial Governments to enforce sanitary regulations 
_and to diffuse sanitary knowledge, such as would insure the communi- 
ty against the dangers of insanitation ; and it is not likely that the 
Asiatics would perversely defy the law and the attempts to educate 
them, though they might resent restrictions unnecessarily humiliating 
and invidious. The real causes of the resistance to Asiatic immigra- 
tion are now frankly admitted to be economic. The Asiatic is more 
frugal, more hardy, and quite as intelligent and enterprising in his 
own sphere as the white colonist. He can live on less and is content 
with smaller profits. He is, therefore, an undesirable, because suc- 
cessful, competitor. In this respect his civilisation is lower, in the 
same sense as that of an abstemious person, living on milk and bread, 
is inferior to that of the man who cannot do without beef and brandy. 
The claims put forward by the Indians in the Transvaal have now 
been reduced to the lowest possible limit: they seek no expansion, 
but only self-preservation. Their very moderation has evoked not 
a little sympathy in England, and it is only the colonist that has 
| hardened his heart and made the situation “ difficult.” 


A rather remarkable apology for the colonial attitude has 
| ‘been recently put forward by a well known Member of Parliament. 
It is asked whether Indians would not have acted towards Euro- 
peans in precisely the same manner in similar circumstances. We 


a = are reminded that -Asiatics, whenever strong enough, have in the 

i past resisted the settlement of Europeans among them, and that | 
T even now in some of the Native States of India Europeans cannot 4 
; settle without individual permission, and in British India a section, } 
though small, of the educated classes wish to free the country from | 


European domination. This question is raised with more frankness 
than tact. Governments and nations ought to be progressive, and 
if any Government, European or Asiatic, in the past excluded 
| foreigners from its territories, it does not follow that such exclusion 
is to be imitated or perpetuated. Itis unnecessary to inquire 
whether Europeans effected an entrance into India by sheer strength. 
History tells us that if they were strong, the Native rulers also 
found them serviceable. If they had not been serviceable in com- 
merce, in the army, and in the accomplishment of the designs of 
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ambitious rulers against one another, it would havetaken a longer time 
for them to occupy the position which they now hold, if indeed they 
would have attained to anything like it at all. When Vasco da Gama 
arrived at Calicut, he wasno doubt opposed by the Arab traders, who 
wished to enjoy a monopoly of the trade with the West by sea. But 
the Zamorin did not treat him with a spirit of hostility. Da Gama is 
said to have returned to Europe with a letter from the Zamorin to the 
King of Portugal, in which the Hindu ruler wrote: “ Vasco da Gama, 
a nobleman of your household, has visited my kingdom and has 
given me great pleasure. In my kingdom there is abundance of cin- 
namon, cloves, ginger, pepper and precious stones. What I seek from 
thy country is gold, silver, coral and scarlet.” When the English tra- 
der arrived in India, it was the Portuguese who wished to oust them: 
the Moghuls treated them hospitably and permitted them to settle in 
the country for trade. Jehangir gave Hawkins permission to erect a 
factory at Surat: Middleton’s fleet was prevented from landing at the 
port by the Portuguese. No doubt when the traders were suspected 
of designs to overthrow Native rule, attempts were naturally made to 
suppressthem. If Asiatics in the Transvaal betray any inclination to 
oust the white colonists, they maybe summarily ejected. But such 
a mad project has never entered their heads. The peaceful settle- 
ment of Europeans tor trade was not opposed by Native rulers: they 
seem rather to have welcomed it. But apart from this question of 
history, it is far from desirable to re-enact in the twentieth century 
the episodes of a period when nations were more jealous of one another 
and their outlook upon the world was very narrow. What will be the 
result of reviving the ancient spirit? It isa double-edged weapon. 
If South African exclusiveness is justified, because extremists in 
Bengal want to be independent of foreign control, the latter will 
reverse the argument, and justify their attitude because the white 
colonists would have nothing to do with Indians. Indeed, that is 
precisely why the colonial attitude gives so much anxiety to the 
mother-contry. 


This difficult problem is not new in India. It was confronted 
as soon as the Aryan set foot in the land of the Five Rivers, It is 
known as the caste question. With unerring insight and without 
affectation of delicacy, the writers of old said that the basis of caste 


is colour or varna, Other factors have since contributed to multiply = K 
¢ 
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castes in India, such as religion, diet, language and geographical 
isolation. But the primary conception of caste was colour. And 
though educational, political and economic considerations may be 
pleaded in justification of the colonial attitude before the civilised 
world, a deeper consideration is really colour. The educated man 
is taught to profess in words that colour is a superficial attribute, 
but in the consciousness of the average man in the most civilised 
countries, nothing is deeper than colour. As a matter of politeness, 
the expression “coloured races” is avoided in official and political 
literature, “native races” being substituted instead. But when this 
latter phrase had to be interpreted in South Africa, Asiatics were 
included among the native races of Africa. The Boer and the 
Briton alike knew that his sentiment was not against birth and 
habitat, but against colour. When Kipling wrote of the “ White 
Man’s Burden,” and the late Lord Salisbury used the contrary adjec- 
tive of chromatic import on a memorable occasion, they employed 
language which came directly from the heart, and which went directly 
to the heart. In India the problem is as old as the dawn of recorded 
history, and it is not yet solved. The literature that has been 
preserved being mainly of a religious nature, the political feuds that 
must have arisen out of considerations of colour have been largely 
forgotten. Yet the records that are extant are sufficient to indicate 
the nature of the struggles and conflicts that must have been fre- 
quent in ancient India. In Aryan society itself there were constant 
discussions as to the privileges of the Brahmans and the Kshatriyas, 
and their relative position in society. Ostensibly the difference bet- 
ween the two castes was one of function, and the distinction might 
have had its origin in occupational divergence. But varna did not 
always distinguish the Sudra from the twice-born only: it split up 
Aryan society also, and one legend at least attributes different colours 
to the three castes which constituted the twice-born community. 
The origin of these colours was probably ethnical, but scholars have 
not satisfactorily accounted for the notion that the Brahman was white 
and the Kshatriya red. Not only are there individual anecdotes 
preserving the memory of the ancient feuds: the whole history of 
India has been roughly divided by the student of traditional lore 
-into four periods, in each of which a particular caste enjoyed predo- 
-minance, Parashurama’s victory over Kshatriyas marks the epoch 
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when the Brahman successfully asserted his supremacy in politics 
as well as religion. He could not maintain his dual reign very long. 
Rama of the solar race re-established Kshatriya supremacy. In the 
succeeding age Krishna, the shepherd, became the prominent figure. 
The Pandavas and the Kauravas were Kshatriyas, and there were 
renowned Brahman king-makers associated with them. Yet the stud- 
ent of tradition has represented the Shepherd, who under the ancient 
classification would have ranked as a Vaisya, as the leading figure of 
the period. Buddha elevated the Sudra in the last of the four epochs. 
Chandragupta was, indeed, ably supported by a Brahman. But 
Chanakya did not work for his own class. Since then there has been 
“mixture of castes.” Yet the sentiment of caste and colour has lost 
its strength in actual secular life, though it has yielded somewhat to 
the constant assaults of religious teachers. 


The idea of “ locations” is not new. The tendency of birds of 
the same feather to flock together is a phenomenon not only of 
human, but even of animal, sociology. That which takes place even 
voluntarily was enforced by custom in Indian society. It wasa rule 
as old as Manu, and no doubt much older, that outcasts should live 
beyond the precincts ofa village inhabited by orthodox and respect- 
able society. Curiously énough, there are said to be certain hill- 
tribes who desert their huts and shift their location to a new quarter 
if a Brahman knowingly or unwittingly approaches them. For cen- 
turies it has been the practice to divide a town or village into different 
“ wards,” each set apart for one of the principal castes. The Brah- 
man, especially, has taken care to segregate himself. For a somewhat 
different reason dancing girls in every town lived in a separate quarter 
oftheir own. The modern practice of liquor shops being opened in 
parts of a town inhabited by respectable society is contrary to Indian 


custom, and though the segregation of castes will not be advocated by 


the educated Indians of the twentieth century, the segregation of open 
vice will enlist their hearty approval. The use of temples by differ- 
ent castes is one of the most fruitful sources of public disputes in 
India. Each caste is allowed the privilege of entering certain portions 
of a temple, and not others : the higher the caste of a worshipper, the 
nearer he may approach the sanctum sanctorum. From the out- 
casts no offerings at all would be accepted in most of the temples 
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managed by high castes, but some may place their offerings at the J 
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\ outer door, to be washed and taken in by the priest ; others may 

m peregrinate in the first or outermost circle, and yet others the second 


circle, only a privileged few being allowed to enter the third or 
innermost circle, In a few temples, however, the reformers who have 
preached against exclusive religious privileges, from at least the 
time of Buddha downwards, have succeeded in securing special 
> privileges for the lower castes, so that on certain days even the 
Mahar may approach the idol nearer than he is allowed to do 
during the rest of the year. Nothing proves the inveteracy 
and depth of this caste sentiment more conclusively than the 
influence it has had on communities other than Hindus on the 
Indian soil. It has recently been judicially decided in the en- 
* lightened city of Bombay that the Parsi temples and Towers of 
Silence are not intended for the use of converts to Zoroastrainism. 
Among Hindus fierce riots sometimes take place when lower 
castes enter precincts where only the higher castes are privileg- 
ed to tread. The liberty to worship is allowed, but with the qualifi- 
cation that those who may approach God as near as they can in spirit 
shall keep at a certain distance from man in body. Christians have 
not shown themselves to be caste-proof. In the days of the early 
missionaries, the caste sentiment was not only respected, but even 
utilised in making conversions, particularly by one missionary who 
is said to have worn the garb of a Brahman and preached the lost 
Veda of Jesus. In Southern India there are even now Christians who 
keep caste almost as rigidly as Hindus, though we believe they do 
© not carry the prejudice to the length of considering the touch of a 
low caste man asource of pollution. Education has had its effect 
on Brahman as well as Christian. But there were days when in 
Malabar high caste Christians kept the low castes at almost the 
saine distance as high caste Hindus. In this respect Islam has 
succeeded better than any other religion, though colour sentiment 
is too deep to be eradicated altogether. 


ject 


a) 


To appeal to history with the object of repeating the errors of PY 


the past, or relying on their support for a justification of like errors 
in the present, is entirely an abuse of that branch of study. _ The 
attempts to suppress the caste sentiment in the past have largely 
failed, They may fail again. But what we want is not an explana- 
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tion of the attitude of a colony or a nation, nor historic parallels: 
we want that the future should be better than the past and the present: 
We want a continuity of progress, and not of error, Buddha might 
have failed, and he did fail, in attacking the race or caste problem. 
He succeeded in keeping out the prejudice from the walls of the 
monasteries: the lay sentiment was too strong to be eradicated. 
Indeed, in the very attempt to overthrow the supremacy of the 
Brahman, the early Buddhists elevated the Kshatriya above him ; and 
they had to use rivalry as a means of establishing equality, Even 
within the walls of a monastery the caste spirit is said to have made 
its appearance not only in India, but even in Ceylon. But on the 
whole the monks remained faithful to the teachings of their Master. 
“ The wise cast an equal eye,” taught the Bhagavadgita centuries 
ago, “upon a Brahman, endued with learning, a cow, an elephant, a 
dog, and a man of the lowest caste.” This charter of the low castes, 
and many other charters of the same kind, have been explained 
away by the “wise men” of later centuries, even as the Queen's 
Proclamation of 1858 is said to have been explained away by 
some of the subsequent Viceroys. But the plant fixed in the soil 
has taken root: it has now and then been cut down stem and 
branch, and yet the root has remained, and drawing its sustenance 
from the eternal principles of justice and the equality of all children 
in the household of the Father of all nations and castes, it has again 
and again burst into sprouts and leaves. If history is studied to any 
good purpose, we may derive inspiration from this imperishable vita- 
lity of the love of justice and brotherliness, rather than seek to up- 
hold wrong because it has on the whole prevailed. The higher civi- 
lisation of the white races is not content to maintain its existence 
within the limits recorded by history : it seeks expansion. And it 
deserves expansion only ifit is morally higher, and not merely educa- 
tionally or economically more efficient. The Anglo-Saxon’s diffusion 
over the world will meet with the good-will of other races, and will 
be successful, only if,in the poet laureate’s words, it “ enfranchises 
mankind.” There isa palpable inconsistency in appealing to Asiatic 


precedents by way of justifying wrong, and at the same time asserting — 


a superiority over Oriental civilisations asa plea for supplanting 
them. Appeals to Oriental ideals in politics are getting a little too 


common. The fate of the Oriental kingdoms and empires in the_ Z 
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past, and the vicissitudes to which they were subject, are forgotten. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


The most sensational event of last month was the attempted 
assassination of Sir Andrew Fraser. Attempts to blow up his train 


had been made before, but they were not enterprises as daring as. 


that of the young man, a student, who walked into a hall with a 
revolver concealed in his garments, and, observed of all observers, 
pulled out the weapon within a few feet of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
and fired at him. The powder refused to burn : in an instant the 
Maharajadhiraj of Burdwan interposed between the would-be assassin 
and his victim, and carried the latter safely pinioned in his arms into 
another room, while an American gentleman struggled with the 
young man, at considerable risk and with some injury to himself, 
and secured him. It is not yet known whether he had any associates 
in the criminal plot, but presumably he had. Itis believed that 
there is a secret society pledged to encompass the destruction of 
high officials now and then, and to terrorise the Government. The 
particular young man is believed to have vowed vengeance against 
Sir Andrew Fraser, as the Lieutenant-Governor had rejected an 


appeal for mercy by a relative of his, who had been condemned by , 


the courts to capital punishment for having murdered an accomplice 
in a plot while both were in the Alipur jail. The would-be assassin 
was tried, he pleaded guilty and was sentenced to ten years rigorous 
imprisonment. It is easy to conjecture what would have been the 
fate under Native Governments of a person who had the audacity 
to attempt to take the life of a ruler in such circumstances. Sir 
Andrew Pees in one of his last speeches at Calcutta, hoped that 
the Government would do nothing ina spirit of vengeance in dis- 
charging its undoubted duty of suppressing anarchism by every 
means known to civilisation. It is generally said that the Sermon 
on the Mount isnot meant for statesmen and administrators. But 
Sir Andrew's sentiments of forbearance and magnanimity made as 
near an approach to that exalted utterance as has ever been made 
by political personages in similar circumstances. As regards the 
Maharaja's act of courage and devotion, the Lieutenant-Governor 
acknowledged that he could find no language to express his grati- 
tude. The incident would have been dramatic, if related in a novel 
it was bewildering and stupefying as an actual occurrence in broad 
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daylight under a civilised Government and in a province the in- 
habitants of which it is even now the fashion to describe as timid. 

Shortly after this attempted assassination a police officer was 
shot in a street under cover of darkness: the motive must have been 
revenge, for he had successfully tracked an anarchist, who to avoid 
arrest committed suicide. The murderers of this officer have not yet 
been detected. A plain unvarnished narration of these events is 
enough to curdle one’s blood, and it requires no eloquence or exposi- 
tion to make one realise the condition into which Bengal, or rather 
a smal Isection of the younger generation in that unhappy province, 
has drifted. From a somewhat different point ot view, even 
more remarkable than these crimes was the apotheosis, by a large 
crowd, of a young man who had been executed for the murder of an 
accomplice and approver in a trial for waging war against the King. 
If the demoralisation of individual young men by the teachings of 
secret societies be a dangerous and deplorable symptom, what 
should one think of open sympathy shown by crowds—including 
ladies of high families, it is said—with Azmsa of this nature!. The 
Government has amended the jail codes, so that the bodies of execu- 
ted prisoners may not herealter be handed over to relatives or friends, 
if demonstrations at the funeral are apprehended. Stringent measures 
will be passed to put down anarchist crimes, by adopting summary 
methods in trials, and by making the punishment of such crimes 
more swift and impressive after detection. But what about pre- 
vention and detection ? After detection and proof of guilt, short 
shrift is precisely what the anarchist desires. He sometimes blows 
out his own brains. Let him be detected first. 

ore 


/ The time is past for the ‘discussion of the underlying causes of 


“Jy the unrest in Bengal. In whatever way the unrest might have ori- 


NO 


ginated and developed, the disease now requires the application of 
direct remedies and cannot be left to the slow operation of the resto- 
rative forces which may exist in the community, and which may: 
be aided by concessions of one kind or another. There was a time 
when the partition of the province was the main grievance, but the 
anarchists do not seem to come from the ranks of those who would 


be satisfied with a re-integration of their province, or of that part 


which is inhabited by the Bengali-speaking race. That they hope 
toset up Nativerule in the place of the British Government is highly 
improbable, and they are not sentimental enough to make much of a 
grievance like that of dividing the Bengali race between two Lieute- 
nant-Governors, instead of placing them under one. It is probable 
that they willlose much of the popular sympathy which they manage 
to enlist on their behalf, if the Government diverts that sympathy- 
tawards itsel{by some magnanimous concession to popular opinion; 
and this way of taking the wind out of their sails is: oot un- 
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worthy of consideration, nor need it necessarily involve a loss of 
prestige. But the specific grievances openly discussed afford only a 
convenient opportunity to those who have been secretly plotting 
the destruction of magistrates and other: high officials, and who are 
acquainting themselves with up-to-date methods of destruction. So 
far as one can gather from their general conduct and from the wri- 
tings attributed to their school, their object is neither to drive 
out the British immediately, nor to secure the reversal of any par- 
- ticular measure, but to create in the European community such a 
dread of Native displeasure that the subject races may be treated 
with much more consideration and respect than they imagine their 
countrymen generally are. A recent visitor to India has opined 
thet the best and the most permanent cure for unrest in this 
country is a “ change of heart » on the part of Englishmen. Making 
allowance for the upheaval of unreasoning passions in times of 
popular excitement, one may perhaps say that the young men 
who risk their own lives and destroy the lives of others in Bengal 
have set before themselves the mission of bringing about this 
“ change of heart” by means which they consider most effectual. 
A change of heart, however, is a slow process, and it is not to 
be secured by methods which stir up bad blood. Stringent mea- 
sures for the prevention, detection and punishment of crime seem 
to be inevitable in the circumstances. The Government here, as 
well as the authorities in England, are thoroughly aroused to the 
danger of the situation by the attempted assassination of Sir Andrew 
Fraser, who has now, fortunately for himself, left the country for 
good, leaving memories behind which would have been more grate- 


ful if he had not been handicapped by circumstances beyond his 


coutrol. 
BE 

The public attention in India is almost entirely absorbed by the 
senstational events in Bengal, The Presidential election in the 
United States, the collapse of the Persian constitution, and the 
deaths of the Emperor and the Dowager-Empress of China are events 
of no little importance to the student.of contemporary history. Mr. 
Bryan was at one time applauded by a certain section of the Indian 
press for his strictures on the shortcomings of the British Government 
in India, As President of the United States it is doubtful if he would 
have withstood the current of prejudice against Asiatics in the white 
man’s land: indeed, the restriction of Asiatic immigration is believed 
to have been one of the planks in his platform. It would have 
made no difference to the people of the East if he had won, instead 


of Mr. Taft. The change of Emperors in China does not seem to ` 


have been attended so tar with any change of policy. There may 
bemore intrigue in the palace than before, but the tide of reform seems 
to have fairly set in, and it may not be turned back. The break-down 
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SOME NOTES ON THE PROPOSED REFORMS 
IN INDIA. 


HE scheme adumberated by the Government of India and 

placed before the public for an expression of opinion, aims 
‘mainly at “bringing all classes of the people into closer relation 
with the Government and its officers, and of increasing their oppor- 
tunities of making known their feelings and wishes in respect of 
administrative and legislative questions.” It does not claim to be, 
as indeed it does not seem to be, the grant of concessions to 
the legitimate aspirations of the people as expressed through the 
platform and the press. It can hardly supply the crying want of 
political education and administrative experience which alone are 
. capable of toning down the violent and oft-times virulent criticism of 
Government measures. It will not lessen the ever-increasing work 
and worry of Government officers saddled with a variety of duties 
to be performed from year’s end to year’s end, without rest or 
respite, sufficient to enable them to freely mix with the people and see 
their inner life. These objects can only be served by a generous scheme 
of decentralisation which ungrudgingly gives autonomous powers to 
local bodies in purely local matters in a way that secures them 
ə against interference, direct or indirect, and yet which does not lead 
to the Sanctum Sanctotum of Imperial Policy. Every one is aware 
that two men cannot wield one sceptre, and nobody but a visionary 
-or a lunatic wishes to impair the paramountcy of Government. But 
all expect, and rightly expect, the most powerful and the 
most resourceful and successful Government to delegate some of its 
powers to the subjects in proportion to their capacity, if only to 
’ invite their confidence by extending it. Unless some such scheme 
of devolution is prepared and initiated Jari passu with the present 
scheme, the difficulty encountered by Governments in India, in 
making their “ measures and motives generally understood ” is not 
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likely to be minimised or obyiated. The Punchayets, the Mahajans 
and the heads of castes are, after all, the real channel through which 
the true meaning of the measures and motives of Svea 
can be made clear to the people. But they cannot be expected ^ 
rightly to understand the measwes and motives of Government, Y 
much less to explain them, when they are themselves, ordered Woe 
to be “ hands off,’ and deprived of the powers and duties which the 
unwritten law of the country had conferred on them. It thus 
appears that without the complement of local bodies, the Imperial 
and Provincial Councils are likely to share the fate of Government in 
being the butt of “ uninformed and mischievous statements.” This 
aspect of the question cannot have been lost sight of by Government 
and may have been reserved to be dealt with by the Decentralisa- 
tion Commission later on. Ifthis be the case, any further comment 
is unnecessary and uncalled for. 
In the confident belief, therefore, that at a time like this when 
the whole nation cries out loudly and with one voice for increased 
share in the management of its own affairs, Government will, at 
no very distant date, give a generous and fearless response, the 
present proposals of Government may be examined in the spirit in 
which they are placed before the public. 
The principal object of the creation of an Advisory Council is 
“a free and close consultation between Government and its sub- 
jects.” The subjects of a State can be divided into five parts, viz., 
Jand-owners, commercial classes, professional classes, those engaged 
in industry and the labouring classes, including tenants and oper- 
atives. These classes have conflicting interests and view a question 
from quite different standpoints. And after all it is the patient who: 
knows where the pain lies. Therefore, any Advisory Council which 
is not sufficiently representative of various interests is 
not likely to inspire full confidence and may lead Government into 
the quagmire of blunder and controversy. This fact is recognised’ 
in the composition of Provincial Advisory Councils. There does not | ^. @ 9% 
seem to be any reason why the Imperial Advisory Council 
should be deprived of its importance by the selection in it of only” 
one class. s | | 
. The ruling chiefs are neither the subjects of Government nor i 
are they the leaders of the public; and their very position pre- n$ i 


' Councils are likely to do more useful work, give sounder advice and 
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cludes the possibility of their freely mixing with the people. And 
yet, il as successful administrators their advice is considered useful, 
let them by all means be retained in the Council, provided that their 
proper dignity is maintained and their aloofness from politics is 
secured. Their employment as agents “ for the diffusion of correct 
information upon the acts, intentions and objects of Government ” 
is calculated neither to inspire confidence in the massses nor to 
uphold their position as inheritors of past greatness. 


In the scheme of Advisory Councils under review, no provision 


seems to have been made for increasing the people's opportunities 


of making known their “ feelings and wishes in respect of adminis- 
trative and legislative questions.” The function of these Councils 
being purely advisory, they have to deal only with those questions 
which might be specifically referred to them. But there may be 
many questions which may not be referred to them and yet on 
which the Councils may have to express a decided opinion. Unless, 
therefore, some'such opportunity is given to the Councils to express 
their feelings and wishes on administrative and legislative questions 
on their own initiative, the effect of the present scheme will simply 
be to contract the circle of those from whom Government wishes to 
draw information and advice. It is admitted that “all Indian 
Governments and all administrative officers in their respective 
positions have made it their business to elicit the Opinions on 
administrative measures and proposals for action of those quali- 
fied to advise them in all ranks of society.” This process is of 
course to continue: but after the composition of the Council as 
proposed, it will continue to live in a state of suspended animation 8 
because, instead of taking any particular member of society into 
their confidence, both Government and its officers will elect to 
take the advice of those selected by the Government, Provincial 
or Imperial. Another prejudicial effect that is likely to be produced 
by the withholding of the right of giving advice or information to 
the Government on subjects not referred to them will be the absence 
ef all incentive to carefully watch the pulse of the people, without 
a thorough knowledge of which the councillors, not being experts, 
are hardly likely to give well-informed and therefore safe advice on 
questions referred to them specifically by Government. The 
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inspire greater confidence between the rulers and the ruled if they 
are once or twice allowed to meet in a private conference in order 
to discuss some important administrative questions, say not more 
than three or four in a year, and to place their views thereon before 
Government for favourable consideration. 

Under present circumstances, it is absolutely necessary that 
the proceedings of the Council should be private and confidential, if 
only to protect the individual members from the ill-informed 
criticism of prejudiced persons, and to give greater freedom to 
the full expression of their views. But there does not seem to 
be any reason why the final decisions on certain questions of 
the council, as a whole, should not see the light of day. The 
government of the country is not carried on in camera. Indeed, it 
is secrecy in administrative matters which the British people cannot 
tolerate. It is advisable and even necessary to withhold the 
publication of individual opinions, but the publication of the 
unanimous or almost unanimous opinion of the council is ex- 
pedient both as a factor in adding a sense of responsibility and 
importance to its deliberations, and as a justification for its being 
called a representative assembly. It will add no difficulties to the 
smooth working of the machinery of Government which can be 
credited to be, and which indeed is, willing and able either to adopt 
the advice of the council if it is sound or to give very cogent ` 
reasons for its non-adoption. It will not, being the joint opinion of 
the many, place any individual member in any awkward position 
either with the Government or the people ; and it willbe a powerful 
and efficient check to the uninformed criticisms of irresponsible 
persons, as expressing the opinion of experienced men possessed 
of the knowledge of all the aspects of a question and able 
fearlessly to give publicity to their views. On the other hand, the 
publication of the opinions of individual members or of the whole 
Council at the discretion of Government is an expedient of doubtful 
utility. It creates an air of mysticism and distrust which is quite 
unnecessary and ought to be avoided ; and it is likely to be used as 
a weapon for the spread of misrepresentation or misunderstanding 
of the work and worth of the Council or Councillors. There may 
arise a question on which the Council’s opinion may have coincided . 
with the views of the people, and may have been accepted by 
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Government. Such opinion is the least likely to be published if the 
discretion as to publication is vested in Government. On the other 
hand, there may be a question in which the Council’s opinion may 
have been expressed against the views of the people, and which yet 
may have been accepted by Government. In this case the 
discretionary powers of Government are most likely to be 
exercised to silence or checkmate the speakers who profess to 
speak on behalf of the people. This sort of pitting one opinion 
against the other is dangerous in the extreme as likely to create 
factions which it may be very difficult for a stable Government to 
unite. Instead of neutralising the powers of both, and thus giving a 
free hand to Government to pursue its policy, it will add bitterness 
in either and add to the difficulties of Government. But the worst 
of it all is that by the adoption ofsuch a course, the confidence of 
the people in the Council will be lost. Ifthe people do not know 
the good that the Council has done or is doing for them, and are 
only to be made acquainted with the opinions which it may have 
expressed against them, the Council is bound ¿o fall inio disrepute, 
Surely, Government are not bringing into being these Councils only 
to bring their distinguished members into disrepute. By all means 
let the publication of individual opinions be withheld. Let important 
questions of Imperial policy be discussed and decided in camera. 
Let also all important administrative questions be discussed in 


‘ private, but let the publication of the final opinion on these 

| ` a} questions be published as the collective opinion of the Council. 
7 A As regards Legislative Councils, the desire of Government to 
¥ la enlarge them “ to the fullest extent compatible with the necessary 
ee authority of Government,” and to constitute these bodies so as to 


“ give due and ample representation to the different classes and 
interests of the community, ” is laudable and deserving of the gratitude 
of the people. It is, however, difficult to see how by the addition of 
the representatives of the nobles and great land-owners of seven 


) @ provinces and of the Chambers of Commerce of Madras and Bombay 

ae to the Imperial Legislative Council, “the different classes and 
“ini interests of the community ” can have any voice in its deliberations. 
“a ee The Chambers of Commerce, guided generally by, if not largely 
eel a composed of, foreigners, at all events at present, cannot be said to be 
| {})}_ epresentative of the various local commercial interests. That theiç 
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Tepresentatives have hitherto done and will hereafter do valuable 
service in the Councils, must be readily admitted. But the 
same may be said of the lawyers and schoolmasters, who have, 
rarely if ever, exercised “ the virtual monopoly of power” in any 
but the interests of the classes and the masses. Indeed, there was 
a time when they were twitted for pleading the cause of the 
Sowkar as if it were an offence to plead iheir cause. Similarly, 
landholders are not the representatives of the other classes. That 
they have a stake in the country, nobody will deny, but in India 
where people have no love for emigration, where even foreign travel 
is considered a sin by many, where every man has his house, and 
where are situated the sacred shrines and temples more precious to 
thes Hindus than land or money, everybody has a stake in the 
country. It seems that unless the principle ofa wider representation, 
accepted in the composition of Provincial Legislative Councils, is 
also given full play in the Imperial Legislative Council, the latter 
will hardly be considered representative of all interests, and will, in 
proportion, lose in the estimation of the people. 

The limitation imposed upon the electors to select one of their 
own members is not likely to bring the best brains to the service of 
the country : and it does not give free scope to the full exercise 
of their judgment by the electors, Everybody has a right to choose 
his own counsel ; in our Courts, Indians are not compelled to 
employ only Indian barristers and pleaders, and they freely choose 
Europeans. There is no reason why the electors should be hampered 
in the selection of their spokesmen in the Councils of the State. It 
must be observed that the Government will always have a strong 
Majority under the new scheme, and will be able to carry through its 
Bills in spite of the Opposition of the elected members. Though the 
members have a right to vote and may exercise a moral influence by 
their united Opposition, they are, after all, merely peoples’ spokesmen ) 
pleading their cause without the least power to shake the resolution 
of Government. From this point of view it seems that both Muni- 

Cipalities and District Boards have signally succeeded in choosing 
their representatives, They have, indeed, given priority to lawyers 
and schoolmasters, But the lawyers and schoolmasters are members 


of their own class. If by education they have become lawyers and 
schoolmasters, they vet belong to the cl 


ass to which their kith and- 


| 
| 
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kin belong or in which they were born and bred. And if the chief 
object of the election of members be, as it should be, a full representa- 
tion of the views and wishes of the people in the Councils of the 
State, this object could not have been better served than by the 
selection of the band of devoted men, even though schoolmasters and 
lawyers, who sacrifice their time and energy and fearlessly plead the 
people’s cause despite misunderstanding and ridicule. Surely, the 
most enlightened and powerful Government does not wish to preside 
over a brilliant assembly of figure-heads. Nor does there appear to be 
any necessity of supplying the requisite counterpoise to the excessive 
influence of the professional classes. The counterpoise exists in the 
strong numerical majority of Government, and also in he vast 
learning, full information and ripe experience of the msmbers of 
Government. 


It is, perhaps, premature to discuss the question of electorate 
before the Provincial Governments have published their proposals. 
But the following observations may be made :— 

1. A distinct and separate electorate composed of big land- 
owners and entitled to select a representative for the Viceroy’s Council 
only from their own class, tends to crowd out other interests and to 
transform: that Council into a sort of upper chamber, mainly 
predominated by Government officers (28), Government nominees 
(6) and landed aristocrats (8). But an upper chamber without a 
lower chamber is neither expedient nor beneficial. 

2. Big land-owners are not necessarily, nor even generally, the 
natural leaders of the people. Natural leaders of the people 
are those who have been devoting their time and energy, silently 
perhaps but none the less earnestly, to the service of their fellow- 
creatures. These are the Shethias of Mahajans, Patels of castes, 
Punchayets of villages, and so on. It is these men, and not the 
owners of long purses or wide acreages who should have a potent 
voice in the selection of the seven members to the newly-added 
Viceroy’s Council. 

3. As “the Government of India does not Propose to withdraw 
from Local Boards and Municipalities the privilege of election to the 
Provincial Councils,’ any scheme which, by limiting the sphere of 
their choice of a member, or by adding to their number voters who 
do not belong to these bodies, neutralises or minimises their voting 
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strength, must be abandoned. It is, however, necessary to bear 
in mind that seven members of the Viceroy’s Council are to be 
elected by the non-official members of the Provincial Legislative 
Councils. These in their turn are elected by local boards and 
municipalities. And the members of the municipalities and district 
boards are elected by electorates formed from amongst the people. 
It is, therefore, this people’s electorate which requires very careful 
consideration. The safety of a fabric depends upon the soundness 
of the base. Therefore it is advisable to let the system of election 
and the composition of electorates suit the requirements of every 
town and village without much regard for uniformity. A committee 
with the Collector as President and composed of four non-official 
members and one Mamlatdar for each Taluka may be trusted to 
| evolve a scheme of election which is sufficiently representative of al 
classes and interests, and which will ensure personal observation and 
patient deliberation. 

The discussion of the budget by separate heads or groups o 
heads is good ; but the recognition by Government of the possibility 
of altering the budget under review is better still. There does not, 
however, appear to be any very strong objection to allow the Council 
to divide on certain specified heads of the budget which do not fall 
within the province of Imperial Policy, especially as the numerical 
Í majority of Government in the composition of the Council will be, 
strong enough to be independent of minor fluctuations. N 

Both Hindus and Mahomedans are Indians. Both have “ many D 
and important interests in common.” Both will find the utmost ; 
satisfaction in seeing their common interests safe- irres- SK 
pective of their nationality. Therefore to ee 
merely for the safe-guarding of additional interests which are not 
shared by other communities, does not appear to be a step in the 
right direction. On the other hand, the recognition of additional 
interests as a good and sufficient cause for special consideration may 
logically lead Government to adopt similar measures for other com- 
munities. — The Legislative Councils of the State do not exist for the 
consideration of special or additional interests, If, however, the 
Mahomedans require a separate treatment and if the Government is 
S disposed to meet their wishes, the other communities have only to 

= €on ratulate them on the success of their attempts and reasonably ~ 
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hope for the near approach of the day when the Mahomedan 
element in the Council will be a source of strength to the other 
representatives of the people. 


To sum up then :— 


1. All Advisory Councils should be representative of all classes 
and interests and free from class monopoly. 

2. These Councils should be granted the privilege of giving 
advice and information on their own initiative. 


3. The proceedings of these Councils should be private, but 
their final resolutions should be made public. 


4. The discretionary powers of Government to publish indivi- 
dual opinions of councillors is calculated to do more harm than 
good and ought to be withheld. 

5. Rajahs and chiefs are not the leaders of the people and their 
presence in the Advisory Councils can be justified only on the ground 
of their being successful administrators. 

6. Chambers of Commerce are not the sole representatives of 
commerce. 

7. Nor do the land-holders represent other classes. The 
natural leaders of the people are the Mahajans, the Patels and the 
Punchayets. who should have a potent voice in the election of a 
representative. 

8. All Legislative Councils should be representative of a variety 
of interests and classes and should be protected from being trans- 
formed into an upper chamber composed of Government officer 
Government nominees and landed aristocrats. 

9. No limitation should be imposed on the selection ofa re- 
presentative. It is not right to compel a body of electors to elect a 
member of a particular class. 


10. No new counterpoise need be created against the excessiv 


influence of the professional classes. The counterpoise does exist in 


the numerical majority and intellectual strength of Government. 


11. The local board and municipal electorates require to be 
eformed. A committee of local gentlemen, with the Galeno: a 
President, may be trusted to do the needful. 


12, The discussion of the budget by compartments is good. 
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But the Council may be allowed to divide on certain heads of the 


budget. 
| 13. The separate treatment of Mahomedans which the Governe 


ment propose to sanction, though not good in principle, is nevertheless 
a just cause for congratulations. 


DOLATRAM KRIPARAM PANDIA. 
Nadiad. 


THE JOURNEY. 


(TRANSLATED FROM Le Voyage or FLORIAN.) 

To start, groping blindly, ere dim dawn of day, 
Without even a thought so much as to ask the way, 
From one fall after another to drag one’s self on and on, 
And to find close upon noon but a third of the journey done. à 
Then to look up and see the storm-clouds massed o’erhead, ok 
And to plunge into trembling quicksands in the headlong flight of ay 

dread ; SS 
To pass through storm after storm and onward to run amain 
To a goal that is all unknown—a goal one can never attain, — 
This is the course we all of us—all of us—have to run, 


we call it BIRTH, LIFE, DEATH: the WILL of GOD 
be done | 
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THE TOWER OF THE SEVEN STOREYS. 


E the midst of the plains of Sind are the ruins ofa vast city 
named Brahmanabad. A destruction morecomplete, a scene 


‘more dreary, desolate and melancholy, it will be difficult to imagine. 


Not a building is intact. Shapeless mounds of brick-work cumber 
the ground. Palace and cottage have shared the same fate. The 
city itself is girt in by a once formidable rampart, four miles in 
circumference, whose turrets and bastions are still discernible. But 
fragments of buildings are scattered in profusion over the country 
side for several miles. So far as wecan ascertain, Brahmanabad was 
overwhelmed by some terrible catastrophe about the time that 
William of Normandy was engaged in the conquest of England. 
How ancient was the city we cannot even conjecture. History and 
tradition are alike silent. The valleys of the Nile and of the Indus 
are in many ways singularly alike. But while Egypt is rich in 
inscription and sculptured records from which we can reconstruct 
its history, Sind is wholly devoid of historic monuments. Prior to 
its conquest by the Mahometans, the history of Sind is to all intents 
and purposes a blank. We can only say that the extent and the 
massive character of the remains of Brahmanabad are suggestive of 
a great antiquity. 

Skirting the battlements, a deserted river-bed betokens the 
course where once glided the mighty Indus. The visitor can picture 
to himself how in the palmy days of Brahmanabad the noble 
stream, bearing on its bosom many a richly-laden bark with 
quaint cut sails, swept past the river-gate, washing the tiers of steps 
where crowds of bathers performed their ablutions. Within the 
walls he can imagine the spacious houses of the nobles, the squares 
and market places, the public pleasure gardens, temples and theatres, 
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and the hum of life of a great city. No Pliny has recorded the 
destruction of this Indian-compeer ; but legend ascribes its sudden 
end to an appalling earthquake ; and the result of explorations 
confirms the popular account. For from time to time the Europeans 
have excavated the ruins; and many human skeletons have been 
found. Ofthese some were upright,some recumbent with their faces 
down, others despairingly huddled up in corners, wherethe falling 
material buried the terror-stricken wretches, others again crushed 
beneath a mass of brick-work, while vainly striving to rush out of 
their houses in search of safety before the tottering masonry should 
block them in. No other cause but some terrible convulsion of 
nature could have rendered the destruction so complete. The 
devastating hordes of a Nadir Shah could not have thus utterly 
wrecked a place so substantially built. For the walls of the houses 
were from a foot and a half to three feet thick. They were 
symmetrical as well as solid, being all true and at right angles to each 
other. Had time with its natural decay alone been the destroying 
agency, some buildings would assuredly have survived in greater or 
less degree of preservation. A general conflagration would have con- 
sumed the many delicate articles found in the universal debris. Ifthe 
city had been deserted, as others in India have been, by reason of the 
river changing its course, ora visitation of plague, the people would 
have had time to remove all their valuables and ornaments and | 
money. Thus everything tends to substantiate the current tradi- 

tion. 

Many interesting discoveries have been made in the chaos of 
ruins. Vessels of pottery, gracefully shaped and delicately glazed, 
fragments of cups, bottles, and plates, and glass of all kinds of 
colours have rewarded the searchers. Strange to say, the iridescent 
colours of the glass faded away, shortly after being exposed 
tothe air. Other articles found were stones for grinding grain and 
jars for storing it, many cornelians and agates cut or uncut, balls of 
agate, ivory, and marble, beads and ornaments of cornelian and glass 
in great variety, silver and copper coins which, however, bore no 
Superscription. On many of the agates and cornelians there were 

| excellently worked engravings. Some had the device of a bull and 
i some of a lion ; others were figured with various patterns in white 
lines upon a smooth surface. There was a variety of women’s - 
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bangles of glass, copper and ivory of many patterns. In one house 
was found an hexagonal cylinder of ivory, a few inches in height, 
with a barely legible inscription in characters ofancient Arabic which 
has been interpreted to mean that God is merciful. It was probably 
acharm. In the same house there were some exquisitely carved 
ivory figures, one ofa girl with a lotus in the hand, several of 
warriors, and one of a fully caparisoned elephant. The people who 
lived here long ago evidently appreciated games of skill, for under 
the ruins of one of the houses there was founda complete set of 
ivory chessmen. The kings and queens were about three inches 
high, and the other pieces somewhat less. Not far from the chessmen 
were some dice of the same material. A collection of the various 
articles that were discovered was sent to the India Office Museum 
in Whitehall. 

After a fall of rain the people who livein the neighbourhood of 
Brahmanabad search for beads or other articles that may have been 
washed out of the crevices of the ruins. In the history of the ruined 
city they manifest little interest. . All that they can tell the curious 
inquirer is that the last king of Brahmanabad was a very bad man, 
named Dalora, who with his courtiers indulged in every kind of 
wickedness. At length a priest of great sanctity rose up, and 


' proclaimed to the monarch that unless he turned away from his evil 


courses, the whole city would be destroyed on the fifteenth day. 
The king laughed him to scorn. Fourteen days passed by, and on 
the fifteenth the heavens were black with clouds, a furious tempest 
hurled itself upon the city, and violent shocks of earthquake 
levelled the rich and thriving Brahmanabad to the ground. 
Shapeless as are the ruins, there is nevertheless one pro- 
minent object which presents itself to the visitor. It is the 
portion of a high tower citadel of brick-work standing isolated upon 
an immense heap of fragments of the same material. Within the 


-memory of man a considerably greater portion of the tower 


remained ; and it is said that not long before the British occupation 
of Sind, the Governor of the province ordered the destruction of the 
steps by which the tower was ascended, because robbers used the 
building as a place from which to watch the approach of travellers 
whom they had designed to plunder. The immense strength and 
solidity of the foundation seem to have singled out for partial 
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preservation this architectural relic, which is known by tradition as übe 
Tower of the Seven Storeys. There was something fascinating in the 
name; and it occurred to me that to thoroughly explore the recesses 
of the tower might lead to interesting results. Strange to say, none 
of my predecessors had selected this particular spot for their 
excavations. Possibly the task of clearing away the immense mass 
of débris which encompassed the ruin appeared too formidable ; 
certainly it would take up a good deal of time and money ; but I 
became more and more attracted by the idea, and I determined to see 
it through. Here, I thought, if anywhere, is there a chance of 
getting at something that may throw some light upon the history of 
Brahmanabad. Some foundation-stone there may be with the name 
and date of the founder, some statue of a king or carved representa- 
tion of warriors or priests. Be there anything or be there nothing, 
I made up my mind to gratify my curiosity. 

My scheme could not be carried out ina day, nor yet in several 
days, and I had made no preparations for a stay of more thana 
| few hours. Nor could I take any action without arranging for more 
ij labour than was available locally. But within a week I was com- 
i fortably settled down on the scene of my labours in a roomy tent . Hi 
Hi with servants and provisions, and a gang of coolies with the i 
i necessary tools, ropes and pulleys, was at my disposal. I explained s E 
p to them what I wanted done, and we soon got to work. ` 
Hi _ Of course they thought that the sahib was mad ; but that was no Py 
| concern of theirs so long as they were well and punctually \ 
remunerated for their exertions. My first task was to clear away a 

the débris round about the tower, and create a clear space on the 

ground level extending twenty feet from the building in each direc- 

tion. This operation took much longer than I expected, and 

nearly ten days elapsed before its completion. The débris was in 

some places as much as ten feet in depth. No objects of interest : 
_ Were discovered in its removal. But the labour was well expended, D Ki 
for the clear space enabled me to see the exact dimensions of the 
tower at its base ; and this pleased me, as I always had a liking for 
peainess; and could never work when things were in a state of 
aq confusion. : I could now dispose of the rubble inside the } oS 
= building without piling it up on the exterior débris, and so adding to. £ f 
- A difficulties. The tower, as it could now be seen, was a round ~ 
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one, though not mathematically circular, and it was about a hundred 
and fifty feet in circumference ; the wall stood about twelve feet in 
height, though it had been broken away more or less irregularly. 
On the side facingthe river there was an aperture that had been a 
door or a window, but was entirely blocked up with rubbish. There 
had been a winding staircase outside the walls for the ascent of the 
tower, but only fragments of this remained. I scaled the wall with 
the aid of a rough bamboo ladder, and perceived that the interior was 
full up to the top with masses of broken brick, the débris of the 
upper storeys that had fallen in. I now set to work to have all 
this systematically removed ; and dividing my coolies into four 
parties I placed each batch at Opposite points of the wall, and had 
the rubbish carried out in baskets, and deposited beyond the space 
which had been cleared around the building. I frankly admit that 
if I had known how long my researches would have taken, I doubt if 
I should have ever commenced them ; but the job once begun, I felt 
impelled to go on with it, regardless of the time that it might occupy. 
In course of what seemed an interminable interval (I shall refrain 
from recording the number of days occupied in the business) we had 
worked down to the ground level, and cleared the interior of all its 
litter, without finding so much as a glass bead to encourage me. 


For a space of about six feet in breadth all round the tower, there was 


a solid platform of brick-work ; and from a number of holes in its 
circumference it would appear that there had once been transverse 
beamsto sustain a floor across the central portion. This must of 
course have been supported by lateral walls Tunning across the 
circular space ; but floor and walls had alike disappeared, and the 
whole space was full of the endless débris of broken brick. There 
was nothing to do but persevere. As the depth that was excavated 
gradually increased, it became necessary to use pulleys to get rid of 
the rubbish ; and so the work progressed somewhat less rapidly. 
However, my men Seemed to become more and more interested, and 
worked with a will ; and on a Sunday morning we struck a solid stone 
floor, some fifteen feet below the level of the ground. And at last 
some reward there was for my labour. One of the coolies suddenly 
picked up a small object which, on being cleaned, turned out to be a 
brazen image of a horse with a rider thereon. And beneath the 
mass of broken bricks we came upon some curiously carved stone 
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slabs of red sandstone, raised a few inches from the ground on four 
feet. Some of these were broken, but there was one without 
flaw. The corners were ornamented with peacocks and snakes, and 
there was a circular depression in the centre for the retention of 
water, with an escape on one side in the shape of a bull’s head. The 
feet that supported this slab were chiselled into emblems of a lion, a 
warrior, and two female figures, one playing a kind of guitar, and 
the other apparently admiring herself in a mirror which she held in 
her hand. But better than these was a really perfect statuette of 
Buddha in the attitude of contemplation. Still, interesting as were 
these discoveries, there was nothing to throw any light upon the 
past. I should mention that on one side of this wall there were 
traces of a staircase which had long since perished. 

I now proceeded to examine the floor. Had we reached the 
actual basement or foundation of the building ? The floor on first 
inspection looked sufficiently solid for’ this to be the case. But if 
so, and if the tower were really in accordance with its name, one of 
seven storeys, there must have been six above the ground ; and 
from what I had seen of most Eastern towers, it was highly impro- 
bable that there had been more than four. If this hypothesis, or 


me. Would these, too, if indeed there were any, be choked up with 
the brick-bats at which my soul revolted? Or was I on the 
threshold of some discovery that would recompense my lavish 
expenditure of time and money. The question was not to be 
decided ina moment. It took some hours to get the floor really 
clean and free of rubbish and dirt, At last, however, it was in a state 
to permit of careful Inspection. The floor, like the slabs that we 
had found, was of red sandstone, the various pieces being more 
carefully welded together. I could find no sign of there- having 
been any opening by which to descend to a lower storey. In vain it 
was that I examined and prodded stone after stone. It was too 
desperately disappointing that the result of my work should be so 
insignificant! However, I would at any rate tear up some of the 
stones and see if aught were interred beneath them. I was about to 
give orders for this to be done when one of my men called my 
attention to a portion of the wall where the surface seemed different. 
from that of the generality of the fabric, 


it was no more, were correct, there must be yet two storeys eth 
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A TRAVELLER’S bee HE PREFERS LIPTON’S 
TEA. 


Whatever country one may associate 
with one’s many daily cups of tea, it is to 
China that we owe the origin of tea-drink- 
ing. Tea is said to have been first intro- 
duced into China from India some 1,500 
years ago, and into Japan from China 
some 600 years later. Tea-drinking is, 
of course, in both these countries quite a 
ceremonious affair, constituting a curious 
feature of political history and social life. 
In both countries tea is almost wholly 
used in the green state, largely because 
a good deal of it is not adapted for the 
manufacture of black tea. 


Tea-drinking, like every other cult of 
national life, has its history and literature. 
All of us know what an effect tea has had 
not only on the history of our own 
Empire, but on that of America. But 
for the tea episode in Boston Harbour 
the United States, to-day a separate race 
might almost still be a British Colony. 

Was it not Samuel Jones who eulogized 
the cup that cheered him by day and 
solaced him by night? 


Did not Pepys write in his diary on 


that famous occasion when he first tasted 
tea on Sept. 26th, 1660? He says: “I 
did send for a cup of tea—a Chinese drink 
—of which I had never drunk before.” 
Two years later, in the same classic, we 
find: “ Home, and there find my wife 
making tea, a drink which Mr, Pelling, 
the ‘pothecary, tells her is good for a 
cold.” With what rapture would Johnson 
have written and to what length would 
Pepys have filled his diary could they but 
have indulged in the golden leaf which 
comes from Ceylon to-day, and is the 
foundation of our great national habit of 
tea-drinking, and of that greatest of 
social functions, ‘'Five o'clock tea," 
which extends from the stately halls of 
Parliament, where tea on the terrace is 
sometimes said to be the business of the 
day, to the most remote estate of the 
country gentleman and the humblest 
cottage in the countryside. 

Closely is the early History of Tea 
Drinking associated with China and 
„Japan -the best Tea to-day admittedly 

” comes from sunny Ceylon; where certain 
growers have brought the Tea Plant to a 
stage of perfection previously undreamt 
of by old-time growers, 


A much-travelled Western Merchant 
of wide observation lately returned from 
a visitation to the Orient, and en route 
spenta week on the Isleof Ceylon. The 
taste for Ceylon Tea that he acquired 
during his visit was the subject of much 
conversation from his friends on his re- 
turn to the States, and is responsible for 
the following anecdote: While at one of 
the New York Hotels he strongly objected 
to being served with China or Japan Tea, 
insisting upon the India or Ceylon produce. 
On being asked by his friend, the manager, 
his reasons—whcether it was purely a 
matter of taste to him—hesaid: “ I have 
Just returned from my trip abroad, which 
included ten days spent in Kandy, the 
greatest Tea producing district in Ceylon. 
Being a Tea-drinker, as well as a dealer 
in food products as a business, I was 
naturally interested in the source of my 
tea supplies, which of late have been 
almost wholly of the India and Ceylon 
brands. While on one of their big planta- 
tions,’’ he continued, “I observed that 
everything was done to avoid handling 
the Tea, Indeed, from the bush to the 
Tea-table such methods of pure clean- 
liness are observed as scarcely any other 
manufacturer can claim, and especially 
do their methods of Tea manufacture 
stand in contrast to those of China, 
which I also visited, and where the 
primitive operations employed are such 
that the stomach would rebel against a 
detailed description. I am convinced 
that if the public only realized the ne- 
cessity for choosing areliable brand of 
tea, the demand for a good quality tea 
would greatly increase.” 

As the best tea now is sold under 
the grower’s name, it is easy for the 
public to identify it, and make sure of 
getting at a moderate price the finest 
tea the world produces. Ask for Lip- 
ton Teas and see the name Lipton on 
the packet. It is your guarantee of 
quality and purity. and shows that the 
tea in the packet has been carefully 
grown, properly manufactured, and will 
produce that delightful beverage—the 
perfect cup of Tea. For the most perfect 
cup of Tea in India Lipton’s Yellow Label 
at Rs. 1-2 combines luxury with economy 
Lipton’s teas are also packed at Re. l and 
As. 12 per pound tin. 
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“Look, Sahib,” he exclaimed, “here has been a door, ora 
passage of some kind. Shall we open it out ?” 

““Shabash,” I replied, “ get pickaxes as quick as vou 
can. I shall not forget backshish if this leads to anything.” The 
coolies fell to with a will, and the floor was soon covered with the 
usual fragments of brick-work. In the course of an hour or so they 
had cleared out a small cell in which there was just standing room 
for three or four men. The floor was of stone, and in the centre an 
iron ring which had almost rusted away. My excitement was 
intense. After all there was hope of some discovery. What could 
be hidden away beneath the slab ? 


“Get a lever,” I cried, “and run to my camp fora couple of 
lanterns. We shall want a light if there is a room below this.” 

But the lever was useless, for the iron ring had wellnigh perished, 
and gave way at once. There was nothing for it but to apply 
pickaxes, and force an opening. This did not take long. The 
pickaxes pierced the floor, portions of which we could hear falling 
into the space below; and when the lanterns arrived and were 
held over the aperture, we could see a flight of stone steps in 
excellent preservation leading to the unknown beneath us. Taking 
one of the lanterns in my hand, I proceeded cautiously down the 
staircase, followed by a few of the men, one of them carrying the 
other lantern. The steps followed the curve of the wall, and 
were twenty-four in number. At last we completed the descent, and 
endeavoured to form au idea of where we were. The air of the 
chamber was damp and chilly, and had an earthy smell, and the 
lanterns were scarcely able to dispel the heavy darkness. In time 
our eyes became accustomed to the surroundings ; and I found that 
in the centre of the space was a solid stone pillar from which sprang 
rounded arches in four directions for the support of the stone roof, 
which had so nearly baffled us in the storey above. The crypt in 
which we now were was free of rubbish ; but neither did it contain 
anything else, being entirely bare and void. Was this the end of 
all things, or could we penetrate further? There was not the 
slightest sign of any opening ; and yet I felt there must be one more 
storey. The surface of the wall that corresponded with the 
opening into the cell on the floor above, appeared exactly similar 


to that of the remainder. Yet this portion [ determined to attack. 
16 
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The pickaxes soon loosened the brick-work ; but lo ! and behold, 
when we had penetrated a foot or so, the brick-work ceased. We 
were confronted with a slab of the hardest cement, which hermeti- 
cally sealed the passage that I was now convinced lay behind it. 
What secret could be so cunningly and carefully concealed? What 
buried treasure was to reward me ? The men shared my excitement ; 
and at length after immense difficulty we forced our way through. 
We found ourselves in a small cell similar to that by which we had 
descended ; and in the centre of the floor was another stone slab 
with arusted iron ring. This time the ring, though worn and 
eaten, served its purpose ; for the slab was neither heavy nor firmly 
set, and it was easily. removed. A flight of steps led down toa 
chamber below, of the same design as that which we had just 
explored. This must be the last ; and if anything were to be found, 
it must be here. Very dark and drear was this vault or dungeon. 
Mingled with its earthy smell was a curious aromatic odour, the pur- 
pose of which I could not conjecture. The lanterns burnt dimly in 
the chilly atmosphere ; and it was almost impossible to make any 
investigation. I determined that the last chance should not be 
wasted for want of light ; so we ascended to the surface to procure 
more powerful lamps, and obtain a breath of fresh air. 


(Zo be concluded.) 


EDMUND C. COX. 
Karachi. 
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AN ART MOVEMENT IN THE roth CENTURY, 


WBE the present material struggle for commercial and 

economic advantages, for political and municipal privileges, 
looms large on the horizon of nationalist thought, there are some 
whose patriotism takes them into still deeper currents, to conceptions 
of a national art, a national literature, a national religion. Man does 


"not live by bread alone, and the spheres of life which are non-mate- 


rial should, to Indians at least, be of first importance. For some of 
us, it is the awakening of the soul of the Indian people, which is 
looked forward to in the future as the brightest hope of the 
present national movement. We long that India shall again give 
her own special treasures to mankind, and her treasures are spiritual. 
In every great era of Renaissance a revival of art has accompanied 
a revival in literature. New thoughts and ideas, as they flood in upon 
the old stagnant life, claim expression. Literature alone is not a 
sufficient channel for them amonga cultured people Art must go hand 
in hand with literature, and a varied utterance thus be given to the 
new life which is breaking forth. It is noticeable in India to-day that 
in Bengal, where the indigenous literary movement has been strong- 
est, painting and music have also revived. There is at present one 
name in India which stands out strikingly in Indian art, Abanin- 
dranath Tagore. He is the interpreter of his own people, the 
lover of his own country, not the mere copyist of western models. 
With such an artist as the first fruits of the national spirit of the 
present generation, great things may be possible in the future. The 
glory and the beauty of Indian art-work may yet be recovered. 
The debasing effect of slavish foreign imitation may yet be checked. 
Japan has passed through a crisis similar to that which is taking place 


4 to-day in Indian art. She has come out almost unscathed, and now 
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to take the best from Europe while still 
The near future bids fair, there- 
May India’s 


is able, without danger, 
maintaining her own individuality. 
fore, to bea brilliant period in Japanese artistic history. 
be the same ! 

It is impossible for one who hails from the West, however deeply 
he may sympathise, either to criticise or to suggest improvements in 
the present indigenous art movement in India. He can but look 
on with intense interest and hope. But it may be of use at the 
present juncture to trace rapidly the story ofa movement of the 
nineteenth century, which quickened English art life, and is bearing 
fruit to-day. The struggles of its early days and the ideas of its 
originators cannot but be of interest to Indian readers, who feel the 
pulse of spiritual life beating again in their nation. 

The art revival in England was called, somewhat unhappily 
some have thought, the Prae-Kaphaelite movement. Yet the name is 
suggestive and gives a key to the objects of its promoters. Raphael 
and the classical masters had dominated the art of Europe for 
centuries, until new creative genius had become almost extinct. Each | 
art student in turn was set from the first to study Raphael and was f 
trained to do this, not so much in order to drink in his spirit, as to copy 
his technique. Raphaels works were labelled, clas sified and reduced 
to rules. His pictures were actually measured up in detail and by Í 
making calculations as to his methods, men thought that they could E 
reach what was highest in his art. Thus it was found that the` 
high-light was generally one-sixth of the whole picture, the subdued 
light one-third, and so on ! Even his faces were measured to scale! 
This was the form of teaching that pervaded the academies of Europe, 
and though every now and then some commanding genius broke 
through the trammels of tradition, yet the path of orthodoxy lay in 
the slavish imitation of the old masters. The result was fatal to 
indigenous art. Even the inaccuracies in drawing and in the portrayal 
ofnature were followed in the schools. Trees, rivers, skies, even 
human forms and faces became conventional. Art became more 
and more the luxury of the few who knew, as it were, the shibboleths 
of the profession, and meaningless to the many, who had not been 
educated in the academies, and were, therefore, not “artistic.” Any 
art exhibition in England in the early Victorian era would have 
shown clearly the disastrous results of this treatment. “ Behold,”, 
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Says Ruskin, “the cattle pieces, the sea pieces, the fruit pieces, 
the family groups, the eternal brown cows in ditches, white sails in 
squalls, sliced lemons in saucers and foolish faces in simpers, to try 
and feel what we are and what we might have been!” 

But Art had only been following this steady downward course 
along with other spiritual sides of national life. The eighteenth century 
in England, though marked by great achievements, was a material 
age. Religion was at a low ebb, and political life was unutterably 
corrupt. The French Revolution broke the spell of conservatism and 
tradition, and the poetry of Byron and Shelley was the herald of a 
new revolutionary epoch. Religion felt later the stirrings of new life, 
and Oxford became the centre of a lofty spiritual movement. But 
Art still lingered behind, sinking lower and lower, and the debased 
tastes of the common people made a revival seem nearly impossible. 
There were, however, favouring circumstances. Both poetry and 
religion in their revival had appealed powerfully to the imagination 
and to the beauty of the past. Added to this, there was the 
wonderful earnestness of an enfranchised democracy, filled with high 
ideals. The Victorian period, as it advanced, became a great era 
producing great men. Liberty and truth were the watchwords of 
the day, and it could not be long before the flames of revolt broke out 
against the conventional, commonplace and insincere in Art. The 
actual event which ushered in the revolt is dramatic and worthy of 
narration. Three young art students met in the dusk of evening in 
the great city. Already they had made a reputation for mastery of 
technique, though the oldest was only,twenty-one years old. “We met 
together,” says Holman Hunt, “ in the evening and talked long into 
the night about the art of theday. Before we ended, we had resolved 
to form a Brotherhood, to protest against the shallowness of academic 
art. We called ourselves Prae-Raphaelites, because we intended to go 
back at first hand to nature herself, and not to copy slavishly the old 
masters. There was more freedom and less conventionalism in Giotto 
and the Prae-Raphaelite paintersthan in those who followed Raphael. 
Raphael had set a type which had become orthodox. We were 
unorthodox and unconventional, and called ourselves therefore the 
Prae-Raphaelite Brotherhood.” Rossetti and Millais, the other two 
members of the Brotherhood, wrote and spoke in a similar strain. 


The first result, therefore, of the new movement was a protest 
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against convention. “Study nature herself’ was their cry, “ Set 
Raphael or any master, however great, on one side foratime. Study 
nature herself—she is full of beauty from the loveliest insect to the 
glorious canopy of sky, or the most heavenly human face. Nature 
alone is true. You have not Raphael’s individuality, you have an 
individuality of your own. Employ it in revealing the Divine truth 
around you, even if you have only a tiny spark of the Divine light!” 
Rossetti, the poet of the Brotherhood, expresses their thought as 
follows :— 
‘When whoso merely has a little thought 
Will plainly think the thought that is in him, 
Not imaging another’s bright or dim, 
Not mangling with new words what others taught, 
Be not too keen to cry, “ So, this is all, 
A thing I might myself have thought as well, 
But would not say it; for it was not worth.” 
Ask “Is this truth ? ” for is it still to tell, 
That, be the theme a point, or the whole earth, 
Truth is a circle perfect, great or small? 


This pathway led the Brotherhood at first to extreme naturalism, 
and in consequence there is, in their early work, a lack of that sense 
of proportion which is the secret of the highest art. An insect, a 
spray of flowers, a heap of dead leaves stand out so conspicuously in 
some of their first pictures, that they draw away the gaze from the 
greater and deeper truths of the soul, which speaks ina child’s eyes or 
a woman’s face. The butterfly in “The Blind Girl” isan example of 
this. And yet, even this exaggeration was of valueasa protest against 
convention, and it was rectified in their later work. They made it 
impossible in the future that an artist should put on his canvas a dirty 
dab of green to represent a tree, or a blotch of yellow to represent a 
rock. Nature must be loved and studied as a lover knows each tress 
of hair or fold of dress of his beloved. As Ruskin has said, “ Every 
great man paints what he sees, his greatness being little else than his 
intense sense of fact. Great men are the same in this that they 
become great by painting the truths around them as they appear, not 
as they have been merely taught to see them.” 

But the Brotherhood was founded ona deeper basis than as, 
mere protest against convention. They believed intensely in the 
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religious message of art. They looked upon art as the embodiment 
of the Divine, as the visualising of the soul, as the expression of the 
ideal. They regarded their work as sacred, consecrated to high and 
lofty purposes. Each picture was to be itselfa message, which was to 
rouse the people, to awaken the nation, to help forward the higher 
order of mankind. Holman Hunt was a religious enthusiast, Rossetti 
was an ardent poet, Millais shared their enthusiasm though he was 
not wholly of their spirit. [It is noticeable that he alone in later days 
allowed his idealism to decline.] While, therefore, on the one side, 
this protest led them to a somewhat crude naturalism, on the other» 
their high purpose and religious fervour of spirit led them to idealism, 
and in the end the idealism triumphed, enriched with a marvellous 
fidelity to fact. It would seem that the truest art will always lie in 
the combination of these two,—idealism and fact. As long as we 
have the natural faculties of perception, we shall revolt against any- 
thing that is a distortion of nature. Yet as long as soul predominates 
over body, we shall never be content with technique, however 
accurate, which leaves the divine spirit in us unimpressed. The Prior 
in “ Fra Lippo Lippi” says to the young art student :— 
“ How, what’s here ? 

Quite from the mark of painting, bless us all ! 

Faess, arms, legs and bodies, like the true, 

As much as pea to pea! It’s devil’s game ! 

Your business is not to catch men with show, 

With homage to the perishable clay, 

But lift them over it, ignore it all, 

Make them forget there’s such a thing as flesh! . . . 

Paint the soul, never mind the legs and arms!” 


To which the Fra replies :— 


“ Now is this sense I ask ? 
A fine way to paint soul, by painting body 
So ill! The mind can’t stop there, must go further, 
And can’t fare worse . . . . why can’t a painter 
Make his flesh liker ard his soul more like 
Each in their order?” 
This is no doubt the correct, logical answer in a material world; 
yet though the answer is logically true, Browning himself and every 
true poet would forgive excess of “soul” in art, even at the expense of 
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“flesh”; and in Browning’s series of painter portraits “ Pictor 
Ignotus” comes first and is his tenderest and sweetest character, not 
the Fra or even Andrea Del Sarto, called “ the faultless Painter” — 
“í Pictor Ignotus” who can say :— 
« At least no merchant traffics in my heart: 
The sanctuary’s gloom at least shall ward 
Vain tongues from where my pictures stand apart; 
Only prayer breaks the silence of the shrine, 
| While, blackening in the daily candle smoke, 
i They moulder on the damp wall’s travertine, 
i Mid echoes the light foot-step never woke.” 
| Browning after all was an idealist of the first rank, in spite of 
j his insistent desire to recognise at its full value the outward, the 
| i material, the “ flesh ”.* If the Prae-Raphaelite Brotherhood had only 
| 
| 
| 
! 


aimed at being naturalists or realists in art, representing with photo- 
graphic accuracy the minutest details, they would never have either 
in the first instance weathered the storm of criticism which greeted 
their movement, or afterwards have so won their way as to bring i 
| about a revolution. ; 

| i In Holman Hunt and Rossetti the triumph of idealism became . 
| more and more complete. The “ Light of the World” and “ Beata) Pi 
| Beatrix” have each the careful touch of detail : the wild thorn, and \ 
| 


the poppy are painted with a lover's hand ; but the interest never \ 

| for a moment wanders from the soul shining through the facee À 

i There is the central truth, there is the heart of the picture. In 

! Burne-Jones and G. F. Watts, this inner spirit of the Prae-Raphaelites 

is caught, the outer wrappings are left behind. These two, more 

than any other English painters, have redeemed English Art, such as 

| it is, from the bondage of materialism and vulgarity, and given it 
wings to soar. 

The Brotherhood were not content with painting merely. They 

wrote and taught. A tiny magazine, which uey 7 peitenes, called 


* Compare the famous passage in Rabbi Ben Ezra : 
‘Let us not always say 
‘ Spite of this flesh to-day. 

I strove, made head, gained ground upon the whole!’ 
As the bird wings and sings N 
Let us cry, All good things 

Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than flesh helps soul! ” 
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“The Germ,” was not long-lived, but, while it lasted, it was perhaps 
the highest achievement in magazine literature of the day. It 
contained some of the best of Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s and Christina 
Rossetti’s sonnets, together with the former's “ Blessed Damozel” and 
also some admirable prose. Reference has already been made to the 
storm of angry criticism which met their first productions. Financially 
they were allruined men and no monetary prospects were before them. 
They gave all cheerfully for the cause ; even their magazine was a 
serious financial failure. But they were young and ardent, and 
adverse criticism only gave them more heart and courage. At last a 
redoubtable champion arose. Ruskin took up their cause and not only 
praised them, but explained them. After that, though still criticised, 
their ideas steadily gained ground. The “Germ” had not been 
destroyed, but had taken root. 


A further side of their movement must be mentioned, which in 
the opinion of some, was their chief service to the community. 
They preached the revival of the decorative in art. Art, they said, 
was not merely the making of beautiful pictures or statues, but the 
beautifying of the common life and environment of man. Pots and 
pans could be artistic, equally with sculpture and painting. The 
reign of Early Victorian ugliness—ugliness in building, in dress, in 
city life, even in nature’s own domain, the country—had set in,—the 
reign of manufacture, the reign of cheapness, the reign of Manchester 
and Birmingham. Against this spirit of the age the Prae-Raphae- 
lites raised their voice in no uncertain tone. They inveighed against 
the downward tendencies, and disclosed the upward road. They 
tried to represent the true ideal. Rosetti specially expressed in his 
work this decorative feature. With him as with Keats, 

Beauty is truth ; truth, beauty ; that is all 
Ye know on earth and all ye need to know! 

Each line, each curve in his pictures is an expression of the 
beautiful. William Morris and Burne-Jones, however, who followed 
Rosetti, did more than any member of the original Brotherhood to 
transform by means of decorative art the common life of England, 
and John Ruskin perhaps did even still more by his books and 
lectures. 

What has been the outcome of the Prae-Raphaelite movement ? 
It must be confessed that the tide of materialism has proved again and 
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again too strong, and that English art and architecture still remain, in 
a great measure, unredeemed. Yet the effects of the movement have 
been by no means insignificant. In our churches the early Victorian 
ugliness is gone for ever, and perhaps the greatest hope of the future 
lies in the reunion which has been brought about between art and 
religion in England ; for that has ever been the most exalted pathway 
of artistic progress. In domestic architecture and domestic furniture 
taste and culture are beginning to gain ground. Even the middle 
classes are now realising the vulgarity of wealth untouched by 
beauty. Still further, manufacture itself, in its higher branches, now 
Involves a technical training in which Art is asserting itself. The 
schools of art in England are more and more closely linked with the 
trades and industries. There is therefore ground for hope. On the 
other hand, materialism is still rampant, and gross realism, in Litera- 
ture as well as in Art, is patronised and publicly approved. Another 
Ruskin, another brotherhood of enthusiasts, is needed, if things are 
not to fall back again to the old sordid level. It is the present 
writer's hope that by means of closer contact between East and West 
much may be gained in England. We have already felt the influence 
of the art of Japan and that influence has been most stimulating. 
India may also help us from the treasures of her past. 

To India, if I may dare for one moment to draw conclusions 
from the Prae-Raphaelite movement, the warning and the 
message would be somewhat as follows: “ Follow the indigenous 
Instinct which is divinely implanted in you; do not merely copy 
foreign models. Above all, keep high the moral ideal ; believe in the 
spiritual mission of your art ; believe in the part it must play in the 
regeneration of your country ; believe that the artist, who is true to 
what is highest and noblest in his own nature, may serve his country 
gloriously and uplift her in the eyes of all the advanced nations of 
the world.” 


C. F. ANDREWS. 
Delhi. 
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THE NATIONAL MOVEMENT IN EGYPT. 


AF a time when the experiment of constitutional government in 
4 Persia is being watched with keen interest by the civilised 
world it may not be inopportune to consider the progress of 
another Oriental people towards the realisation of the same govern- 
mental ideal. It has been noticed all over the world that the time 
has come when the East will “do” something or again relapse 
into her lethargic condition. The Thrill in the Orient, as the emotion 
for progress and enlightenment on liberal lines has been called, is 
perceptible everywhere. In China it takes the form of a radical 
“movement on the part of some educated “celestials”; in Turkey it is 
Tepresented by the Young Turkish party; in Egypt it has come to 
| be styled as the Egyptian nationalist movement. Before we try to 
investigate for ourselves what are the aims of this motum anime 
g which has a considerable prevalence in Egypt, it would not be out 
/ of place to cite some broad facts about its past history. 
1 In the first place, this movement should be accepted as separate 
and quite distinct from the other movements of the same type. 
Among other things it is necessary to distinguish clearly between the 
national movement in Egypt and the Pan-Islamic movement 
which has gained a large following throughout the length and 
breadth of the Moslem world. The source of confusion between 
the two rests mainly on the personality of the inaugurator of the 
movements, for “the inspirer ofthe former is the founder ofthe latter.” 
Professor Edward G. Browns, the famous Orientalist, gives a short 
sketch of the life ofthis wonderful man in an article entitled, 
The Assassination of Nasiruddin Shah of Persia, printed several 
years ago in the pages of the Vew Review. Januuddin Afghani 
was a native of Hamadan in Fars, and had been educated at Bokhara; 
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from where he came to India and Arabia, and thence passed on 
to Constantinople. There by his liberal teachings and radical dog- 
mas he roused the pious ire of the Sheykh-al-Islam, who had him 
banished to Egypt, where he soon gained entry into the walls of | 
the greatest educational institution in Africa, the University of | 
Al-Azhar. There he secretly promulgated his views among the | 
senior students and the professors, one of whom, Sheykh Mohamed __, yaar 
Abdou, became his first follower and disciple. Mohamed—Abdow Ht 
who, before his death, was the Grand Multi of Egypt—a post of A | 
great influence and responsibility—and who was also taken special i 
notice of by Lord Cromer in his report for 1905 (vide Blue Book), 

was the formulator of the famous Fatwa which allowed Mussulmans 

to invest their money in the Savings Bank and to accept interest. 

He was not the only enthusiast that the tactful Sheykh had enlisted 

in the band of his followers, but there were other distinguished 
scholars who were infected by his revolutionary teachings. There 

is one other man whose name deserves. special mention for the 
conspicuous and oft-mistaken part he has played on the stage of 
Egyptian politics—Arabi Pasha, the patriot and hero who has 
returned to his mother country to be dubbed a “ traitor.” Arabi 

was the son of a village fellah_in more affluent circumstances than 

his neighbours, and had been sent in his childhood to the University 

of Azhar,}which he soon left to enter the military profession, in which \ 
he gained high honours, becoming at nineteen a Caimakam of the ` 
Egyptian army. He was a great favourite of Said Pasha, the father 

of the spendthrift Ismail. It must also be mentioned that Arabi X 
| was the guiding spirit in the calamitous wars of 1882 which brought > 
_ Egypt into direct conflict with England. 


Egyptian Nationalism secured unexpected help at the hands of the 
very men whom it was plotting to depose. Although the Khedievs 
latterly showed a pious horror for the movement, it is nevertheless 
true that its prevalence is due toa large extent to the intriguing 
policies of Ismail and Tevfik. The menacing crowd at Abdin Palace 
with the connivance of the Khediev to urge the deposition of Riaz 
the Vizier, the rabble of military students to effect the downfall 
of the Syrian Nubar, are all known to the world, and from these it 
can well be deduced what unconscious and unintentional help they ~ 

ave tothe yet-young movement which, soon developing into terrible 
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proportions, aimed a well-directed blow at the unchecked absolutism 
of the regnant family in Egypt. Since the days of Mehmet Ali Z/ 
Fateh, the Khedievs shad persecuted the fellahin and favoured the 
Turkish and Circassian officials in Court, and this oppression, so 
patiently suffered, so silently borne, at last caught fire when the 
ideas of revolutionary reaction spread from man to man, from village 
to village, until the whole of Egypt was plunged into a terrible and 
bloody war. 

I shall draw a veil over these battles and struggles for freedom 
from the existing autocratic government. We are only concerned 


_ with the results, and we all know what followed these conflicts from 


the British occupation of Egypt to the trial and exile of Arabi 
Pasha. As soon as peace was restored, the national movement 
again sprang into life, contrary to the hopes of the politicians in 
England who expected it to have been quenched in the blood that 
had been shed. All the diplomatic moves and political subtle- 
ties of Lord Cromer, the Pro-Consul, proved of no avail to its 
overwhelming force. Checked yet not vanquished, impeded yet 
not crushed, this movement gathered its followers from amongst 
the rich and influential with the obvious purpose of putting down all 
British institutions and such other innovations as were introduced 
by the new Government for the benefit of the country. This move- 
ment was soon consolidated into an organised body with clearly 
defined aims and ambitions, embodying the sentiments of the people 
as a whole. I shall quote the words of one of the foremost ex- 


` ponents of nationalism at the present time to describe the aspira- 


tions of Young Egypt:— 

“ We Egyptians want to elevate the people by instruction and 
the light of progress, to give them a knowledge of their rights and 
duties, and to point out to them the place they ought to occupy in 
the world.... It is by instruction, progress, toleration and 


. freedom of thought that we shall acquire the esteem of the world and 


liberty for our country. Our object is the independence of our country. 
..... It is an Islamic renaissance, based upon science 
and freedom of thought, that is needed to elevate the peoples of 
Islam.” 

It has been stated before that nationalism in Egypt is not a 
thing of to-day. It has its past and will have its future. At 
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the present time it is existent in all its intensity in the higher circles. 
for Lord Cromer truly remarks “ that it is the Egyptian princes and 
high personages alone who hate the English occupation, because it 
has deprived them of their power, but the fellahs admire and bless 
the present régime.” The limited few who slacken or tighten the 
reins of this constitutional movement at their will are some of the 
greatest geniuses of the country who have created for themselves 
positions worthy of respect and confidence. Sheykh Mohamed 
Abdou is no more, Nadim’s oratorical tongue is silent, Arabi’s iron 
frame and mind are in the grasp of senility, and their mantles have 
‘descended on the shoulders of the younger generation. The leader 
of the movement till very recently the well-known politician, 
Moustafa Kamel Pacha,* the Editor of the A/-Liwa or the Standard, 
a nationalist organ, and the author of several works on his country, 
the chief of which is the Agyptien et Anglais in excellent French. 
Moreover, the party claims for its friends many Englishmen and 
foreigners who sympathise with its aspirations. The foremost names 
in this list are those of Mr. W.S. Blunt, whose book on Egypt has 
recently created quite a sensation in the journalistic world ; the 
revolutionary veteran, the late Herr Karl Blind ; and the brilliant 
author Frederic Harrison. 

Whatever be the faults of the Egyptians, it would seem that 
they are not the kind of people they are painted to be. They are 
neither fanatics nor desperate. The Egyptian peasantry and com- 
monalty are exceptionally tolerant, and it is time that this misconcep- 
tion of their character was corrected. “I declare solemnly, by every- 
thing I hold sacred,” writes a famous nationalist leader, “that religious 
fanaticism does not exist in Egypt. Islamism (sic) is dominant 
there because it is the religion of the great majority. But Islamism 
does not mean fanaticism.” 

The question now arises—what will be the future of this national 
movement? It is a most difficult thing to answer and the prog- 
nostication is neither calculated to be correct nor authoritative. 
The attitude of Sir Eldon Gorst, the new pro-consul in Egypt, is 
very hope-inspiring, at least for the moderate politicians. They 
have great expectations of shortly getting the powers of autono- 
mous government, But who knows when? The advice of His 


* Moustafa Kamel Pacha passed away only a few days ago. 
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Majesty’s representative in Egypt, asking his subordinates to teach | 
the people to rule themselves, has infused a new spirit into the | 
younger generation. Theconfidence in the utility of British institu- 
tions which had recently been shaken, has again taken its root in the 
hearts of the fellahin. A good Pro-Consul, a sympathetic government 
respecting their old-world yet powerful traditions, more sociability 
on the part of the European settlers, less constraint on the part of 
the timid fellahin, and the vexed Egyptian question will be solved 
\ for ever, The Egyptians are a cool-headed, grateful race, and if they 
| \ see themselves “ placed on an equal footing with foreigners,” they 
\ will shout as lustily the spontaneous cry of “ God Save the King” 


as the other loyal subjects of His Majesty. 
A In conclusion, to make nationalist aims and aspirations more 
f clear, I shall quote the words of the late Moustafa Kamel Pacha, 
| if which he used in an appeal to The English Nation and the Civilised 
YA Worid at Large at the time of the occurrence of the deplorable 
) affair at Denshawai:— 
f “We demand justice, equality, and liberty. We want a 
P constitution which shall free us from absolute rule. The civilised 
world, and the true friends of liberty and justice in England, can 
| but be with us in demanding as we do that Egypt, which was the 
| cradle of ‘civilisation, should no longer be treated as a barbarous 
a country, but as a nation in which civilisation and justice should 
become as fruitful as is the soil of her own land of benediction.” 


WA H. S. SUMRAWARDY. 
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A CHRISTIAN APPRECIATION OF ISLAM. 


“At every moment of our lives we should be trying to 
find out, not in what we differ with other people, but in 
what we agree with them.” 
Ruskin, 
HEN we read of the intolerance of religious sects in former 
times—and, alas ! there are few pages of history that do not 
tell of persecutions, cruelty, and antagonism from religious motives—- 
we are apt to exclaim: “Thank God, these times are past!” - For 
now-a-days we have all grown more tolerant, or as some would say, 
more callous. At least the result is the same: people of different 
religions, and of various sects of these religions, live side by side in 
the same place, year after year, without much friction. Yet we do 
not evince any sympathy for each other's religion, for usually we are 
very certain, not only that our own is the one and only way to salva- 
tion, and to Paradise, but also that every one who thinks or believes 
differently is lost. We leave these poor lost ones alone ; God is the 
Creator ofall, we say, also God is Love, All-Merciful ; but we scarcely 
ever realise that, if He is All-Merciful, All-Love, He is so for them 
as for us. Even if we meet on business, or have a few feeble socia] 
relations with one another, still all the large fields of ideals, and 
philosophy, and faith, we usually leave severely unsounded, un- 
touched and unenquired into. 
And yet by keeping aloof on these subjects, do we not let a great 
| bond of friendship, a closer tie of sympathy, escape us altogether— 
_ especially in India ? It seems to me that between Mahomedans and 
Christians, there could be a very great bond of sympathy and fellow- 
_ ship if only it were easier for us each to find out what the teaching 
and tenets of our respective Masters really are. When we Christians 
study the life and teachings of Mohamed, do we not realise, with a 
warm glow of pleasure, that surely, this man was a prophet after the 
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heart of our own Christ, who said: 


“He that is not against us, is 
for us.” (Luke ix, 50.) 


And you Mussalmans, when you study the simple life, and 
pure teachings of Jesus, whom you too venerate as a great 
prophet, can you wonder that we take Him for our Master and 
Ideal—for our Guide to the th tone of God? His teachings are so 
much like those of your own Prophet: “Tolove God with all thy 
heart, and soul, and strength, and to love thy neighbour as thyself.” 
Is it not a wonder that for all these centuries we have allowed matters 
of dogma and theological convention to stand so completely between 
us, that we have scarcely yet grasped the possibility that, stripped 
of all outward form and practice, we follow so many of the same 
ideals, that we worship the same God, and that we truly believe in, 
and, therefore, should hope to meetin, the same Hereafter ? More 
than this, we believe inthe second coming of Jesus Christ. Do not 
the Moslems also believe that in the latter days, before the Day of 
Judgment, many signs shall occur: The sun shall rise in the 


West, and Jesus will return again and descend on the Mosque at 
Damascus ? 


I have had the good fortune, now and then, to meet several 

_ Prominent and respected Mohamedans, and have been allowed some 
slight glimpses into their life. Each time I have gone away with a 

great desire to know more about their religion. It is only recently, 

through the pamphlets published by the Pan-Islamic Society, that it 

has become easy for any one who wishes it, to gain an insight into - 

the faith of Islam. And surely, the more we read the more we are 

filled with feelings of sympathy and admiration. And these feelings 


will be stronger, the more fervent we are in our love for the teachings 
! of our own Master. 


The reason why I attempt to write on this subject is that, 
though my knowledge is very limited, there are so many of us Eu- 
ropeans who have never enquired into the matter at all. T herefore, 
I now write with a view to encourage a Sympathetic study of the 
points of resemblance, not between the orthodox, dogmatic carrying 
out of our respective religious observances by the various sects of — 
each, but of the teachings of Christ and Mohamed. To begin with, 


let us take the six heads into which the Moslem faith is divided : — 
17 
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ist. Faith in God. 

2nd. Belief in Angels. 

3rd. Belief in the Holy Koran. 

4th. Belief in all God’s prophets. 

sth. Belief in the Resurrection and Judgment. 

6th. Belief in the Omniscience of God. 

Substitute for the 3rd head, Belief in the Holy Bible; and are all 
these heads not the same as we believe in ? 

Again, if we take their Five Pillars of Practice—A blution, 
Prayer, Alms-giving, Fasting, and Pilgrimage—are these not all, 
except the first, practices that Christians have from all ages been 
encouraged to indulge in? And as regards the first, Ablution, 
have we not since our nursery days heard that “ Cleanliness comes 
next to Godliness ?” Buthere our Moslem neighbours tell us it goes 
hand in hand with godliness, that is all the difference. And person- 
ally, I am inclined to think it is adifference with right on their side. 

And now take the Lord's Prayer, the one prayer taught us by 
Christ ; is there a single thought in it that cannot be uttered by a 
devout Mohamedan ? 

ĮI also think there are points in which we could help and teach 
each other, the Mussalman and the Christian. Veneration, 
worship, and resignation to the Will of God, are certainly not pro- 
minent characteristics of the present age amongst Europeans. How ` 
much we could learn from our Mohamedan brethren in this respect ! w 
Again, the Mohamedan ever keeps before his mind by daily repetition 
in his prayers—the Greatness of God, the All- Merciful, the All- 
Compassionate, the Ruler of the Day of Reckoning. He says : “ God 
is one God, the Eternal God,” “ Holy is my God the Great.” We 
too say, or should say all this, but we add one thing more—* He is 
our Father” ; the Father ofall He has created, the Love of all He 
has created. Mohamed expounds to us the greatness of God and our 
need to worship him ; Christ especially emphasises His great Love 
for us, and the necessity of love to grow in us. 

These are only a very few points I have touched upon ; and 
there are many more worth thought, and comparison, and sympathy 
if once we break through that heavy obscuring layer of bigotry on 
both sides—bigotry that has forso long taught us to call their | 
Faith the Religion of the Sword, of Fatalism, and ¿kem to think that 
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we worship three Gods (in the Trinity) not one ; a bigotry that has 
on both sides added up a heavy score of fanaticism and intolerant 
persecution, and this in direct disobedience of the commands of both 
Christ and Mohamed. 


There are, no doubt, many points on w 


257 


hich we differ. Ho w in- 

| teresting, for instance, would be the study of that great contrast, 
Ve the Moslem system which has no priesthood, nothing to intervene 
y A between the individual and God, and the Ronan Catholic system 
\ where the individual is in perfect subjection to the direction of his 


priest and of the Pope and whose prayers are guided by these, 
through the intercession of Saints and the Virgin Mary, to God. 
oh But these are points more of dogma and of ritual ; and hum- 
| Ly anity ever has, and no doubt ever will, cover up a 

cious glimpse of Truth it gains in endless sho us of dogmatic theolozy 
and rules and ceremonies. These are but the imperfect stepping - 
stones we prefer to gaze down on, as we travel through life, for our 
eyes are too weak to gaze long or steadily at the bright light of 
Truth. Yet we are all travelling in the same direction, w e are all 
Straining towards the same Goal—the Truth of God. Can we not 
take a little interest and sympathy in each other’s progress— can we 
not try to acquire a little of that great all-embracing love that surely, 
n the end, will receive and guide us all. Jowet says: “ Who, as he 
draws near to’Christ, will not feel himself drawn towards his theolo- 
i ¥ gical opponents ?” I think we might be allowed to go alittle further 
s and say : Who as he draws near the great Truths and Princ iples of 


/ his Religion—of all Religion—-will not feel himself drawn towards. 
yo his theological opponents ? 


pri 
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A FEW WORDS ON ISLAM. 


EFORE proceeding with the subject, it is necessary to point out 

in the beginning, that much misunderstanding exists about the 
religion preached by the prophet of Arabia. There are so many sects in 
Islam (and every sect believes that it is in the right), that it really 
becomes a problem of much importance in our days to find out the truth. 
All these sects believe in the same God, in the same Koran, in the same 
i prophet, and in the same religion, which is called Din-i-Islam, yet there 
1 is so much difference among them, that one may frequently read 
i in the books of one sect, that the followers of other sects will go 
{ to Hell. The prophet of Arabia preached only one religion, with the 
1 
] 


same essentials of faith for all his followers, which united together thè 
different Arab tribes into one people. When I come to speak about ess | 
t essentials of Islam, the reader will find them so simple and clear, that, at 
first sight, he will not be able to understand what could have led to so 
many different sects among a religion whose very foundation-stone is unity. 
But I shall not dwell much upon this question of sects here. Let us, there- 
fore, see what was the condition-of Arabia before Islam, what were the 
circumstances under which Mohamad had to preach his new religion, 
and what this new religion teaches us. 

If we except a few good qualities such as bravery, hospitality; &e., 
which were common to their nation, we may safely say that the Arabs 
possessed all vices and practised them openly. Drinking was so common 
and had become such a necessary factor of life, that nobody could 
imagine how it was to be called an immoral act. Gambling was the 
profession of gentlemen. The greatest crime which a woman could 
commit was to give birth to a female child, for which act she was 
divorced by her angry husband, and the infant daughter was hurried to 
an early grave. The spirit of revenge pervaded the whole country and 
nothing was to be heard of except wars and quarrels amongst the tribes: 

Boman was the personal property of her husband, and she was no \ 
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better than his horse or camel; nay, at times, worse than these animals? 
Death was her punishment for a slight mistake. Anything, howsoever 
trifling it might be, was sufficient to provoke a war Debauchery 
and falsehood were matters of course. As for their social life, 
there was no love, no peace in their families, every one trying to pre- 
dominate over the other. Their country was barren, the climate very 
disagreeable and their homes consisted of huts and tents. The 
following statement about Mohamad’s cousin named} Jaffar will give some 
idea of the state of Arabia before Islam. When he was sent to the king of 
Habash by Mohamad with his letter (in which the Prophet had asked 
him to accept the new faith), the king asked Jaffar what good he found 
in the new religion that he gave up the religion of his forefathers. Jaffar 

i ‘ehS gave him the following reply: “Oh King! formerly, we were an ignorant 
A nation, we worshipped idols, ate dead animals, treated our neighbours 

i cruelly, and the strong oppressed the weak. Such was our condition 

a when God took mercy on us, and gave us a prophet from amongst our 
Í own people. We have full knowledge of his descent, nobility, honesty 

| and chastity. He invited us towards God so that we might worship Him. 

| He taught us to keep fast, to tell the truth, to help our relatives and 

| neighbours, to respect virtuous women, and to abstain from all unlawful 

| acts. We, therefore, believed him as a true prophet and became! his 
| 
H 


follow ers.” 

; Such was the state of Arabia when Mohamad was born on the zoth 

j April 571 A. D. Itis not necessary to give a detailed account of Moha- 
g«  mad’s life, for it is available to those who wish to read it. It 
re may, however, be noted that Mohamad was known from his childhood 

A for honesty, piety, intelligence and patience, and had thus inspired 
A respect in the minds of his relatives and countrymen. His meditations 
on the degraded condition of Arabia, and his attempts in search of Truth 
are well known. During the thirty-nine years of his life, before he was 
appointed prophet by God, he was not known to have uttered a falsehood 
or injured the feelings of any person. Every one respected him for the 
strength of his character, the nobility of his birth and his genial disposition. 
At the age of forty, while he was busy with his meditations as usual in the 
cave of Hurra, one day Gabriel the Archangel came to him with a 
message from God and said, “ O Mohamad, congratulations to you from 
God. I have come from Him with this message. Read it and proclaim 
it to your countrymen.” Mohamad replied that he did not know reading 
and writing. Gabriel thereupon held him to his chest and transferred 
all the hidden knowledge to him. Mohamad then read the message from 


ne 
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; God, which formS the first verse of the Holy Koran. It runs thus: “O 


Prophet, read in the name of thy Creator (the Koran which shall be sent 
to you from time to time). Read it in the name of thy Lord who created 
man from a drop. Read it and depend upon Him, for He is the most 
“merciful,” &c. Gabriel then taught him how to perform ablution, showed 
him the manner of performing prayers, and then went away. Thus 
Mohamad was appointed Prophet of God to go forth and preach the 
worship of the One God to the people of Arabia. The task was almost 
an impossible one, but he had to do his duty. Moreover, the words 
“ Depend upon Him” rang in his ears. He returned home and commenced 
his work. This was the day of the birth of Islam. But leaving aside the 
historical portion, I shall mention here the essentials of the faith of 
Islam. They are only five, vzz., Kalima, Namaz, Zakat, Roza and Haj. 
1. The word Kalima literally means a word. Here it means the 
belief of a Musalman that “ There is no God but God and Mohamad is 
His Prophet.” Every Musalman has to repeat this sentence and believe 
in what he says. It is clear enough that the Mohamadans are strict 
unitarians and believe in One God. He is the Creator, Preserver, and 
Destroyer of the Universe. His power and authority is supreme, and 
every object must worship Him. These points will be clearly seen from the 
verses which I shall quote from the Koran. But before I do this, let me 
explain what the Koran means. The Koran is a collection of orders sent\ 


by God to His prophet Mohamad for communication to his followers. 


These orders were sent through the Archangel Gabriel from time to time 
on various subjects, and are known asso many verses of the Koran. 
The places where different verses were sent, the circumstances under 


which they were sent, and similar other particulars regarding the Koran, 


are to be found in the books of Tafsir or Commentaries on the Koran. 
Islamic literature is full of these Commentaries, some of them being 
written by very learned men. It should, therefore, be borne in mind that 
the Koran is not the work of Mohamad, nay, it was not even written 
by him, but was collected into a book after his death. A perusal of this 
Holy Book will show that Allah himself describes his power and autho- 

nity in clear terms for the understanding of his creatures. 
The first chapter of the Koran, Surai Fateha, runs thus: « Praise be 
3 Ga n: the Lord of the Universe. He is gracious aud merciful 
e 1s the Master of the Day of Judgment. We hip Hi : 
assistance from Him,” &c. pan anne 
I. Everything in the Heavens and the Earth glorifies His name 

and He is the Most Glorious and Wise (Surai Juma). 
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2. The Universe belongs to God and He bestoweth it upon any one 
He likes. 

3. Say, O Mohamad, that the way to God is the one right way» 
and that we have been commanded to worship the Protector of the 
Worlds; and that we should perform the prayers and fear Him, for all 
of us will return to that Holy Being (7th para.). 

4. Verily, we have forbidden for you dead animals, blood, ham and 
all that is killed but in the name of God (Surai Maydah). 

5. Ye people, eat from the earth that is lawful for you, and do not | 


| 

| 4 follow the instigations of Satan. Verily, he is your open enemy (Surai | 
A Maydah). 
\ 6. Keep patience and God will not disregard the virtuous acts of the 
_\ pious. 
7 7. Say, O Mohamad, that God is One, He is independent, He gave 
birth to none, nor is He born from any one. He has no equal (Surai 

? Ikhlas). 
w 8. He who dida particle of good will see it, and he who did a 


particle of evil will also see it (Surai Zalzal). 
g. Do not usurp the property of the orphan and do not drive away 
the beggar, and describe openly the gifts of thy Lord (Surai Zoha). 

- ro; Ye people who are faithful, do not drink wine and do not eat 

ham, for these are the works of Satan. 
This, then, is the idea of the Musalmans about God. The orders 
contained in the Koran are orders of the Almighty, and what Musalman 
/ dare disobey them? No one is allowed to read the Koran unless 
‘A he is clean in body and dress. Ablutions must be performed before you 
J touch this Holy Book. These instructions are not merely theoretical. You 
will scarcely finda Musalman who disregards these instructions. The 
correctness of all the numerous editions of the Koran is simply admirable. 
The Musalmans are rightly proud of the fact that you will not find the 
difference of even a letter in any two Korans. All the sentences, words, 
nay, even the letters occurring in the Koran have been counted up. In 
short, the respect paid to the Koran is exemplary. Next to the verses 
of the Koran are the Ahadis (singular, Hadis), or sayings of the Prophet, 
collected into books for the guidance of his followers. These I 
shall speak more about later on. 

2. The second essential of Islam is the Namaz or prayers. All of 
us know that prayers form the most important element of all religions. 
The creatures must kneel down before their Creator. A Musalman has 
ayers five times in a day, vrz., morning before sunrise 


to say his pr 
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noon just after midday, afternoon, evening just after sunset, and night. 
They are respectively known as Fajar, Zohor, Asar, Maghrib and Isha 


Every Mohamadan, male or female, above the age of twelve, mus 
perform the Namaz. The orders about the Namaz are so strict, that no 
excuse for them is allowed under any circumstances. Mohamad used to say 
to his followers, “ Namaz is the pillar of the Faith.” He has also said that 
if a person is unable to stand, he should perform his Namaz sitting. If 
he is unable even to sit, he should do itin any posture that he can. If 
serious illness prevents him from doing it, he should do it after his recovery. 
It may not be necessary to give the details of this ceremony here, yet I 
shall mention some of the features of the Namaz which will interest the 
teader. A Musalman first performs his ablutions. This means, that he 
has to wash his hands, face, feet, nostrils, in short, those parts of the body 
which generally remain uncovered. Extreme cleanliness is necessary in 
both body and dress. The individual then begins his Namaz by standing 
erect in the presence of his Creator, with his face turned tawards th 
Temple of Mecca. He then says in his mind, “I am going to perform 
my prayers of the morning (or whatever may be the time), for the sake 
of God, as commanded by Him, with my face towards Kaaba.” He then 
reads several verses from the Koran according to rules, after which he 
bends down and repeats three times, “ God is holy and high.” After that 
he stands erect again and prostrates himself on the praying carpet. Here 
also he repeats three times, ‘ Ged is holy and high.” After this he sits 
down and repeats the necessary formula. This much ceremony is calleda 
Rakaat or a part of the Namaz. Inthis way he goes on performing as 
many Rakaats as are required for the different times of the day. It should 
be remembered that, at every motion in the course of the Namaz, he has 
tocry “ Allaho Akbar,” t.e., God is Great. The numberof Rakaats is not 
the same for all the five times of the Namaz. 


The whole ceremony is based on the glorification of His name, 
and it is believed by the Musalmans that the Namaz includes all 
the ceremonies of prayers that exist in other religions; to say nothing of 
its beneficial results. If there is anything that can teach the lesson of 
regularity to the Musalmans, itis the Namaz. It must be performed at 
its proper time, and if the appointed hour is allowed to pass away, the 
Namaz of that time is lost, and the sin is registered against his name. 
There are 
ims, and the 
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to draw a hasty conclusion regarding the Faith of Islam from the appear- 
ance and behaviour of a few unworthy Musalmans. For example, if a few 
unthinking Musalmans drink wine or acquire dirty habits, does it in any 
way affect the Divine Orders in the Koran ? Similarly, it is one of the 
sayings of Mohamad that the heart of a Musalman must be as soft as wax, 
and how can one call himself a follower of Mohamad unless he acts 
according to these instructions. God speaking about Mohamad in the 
Koran says, “I have not sent thee but as mercy for the worlds.” Those 
who read the life of the Founder of Islam can find out for themselves the 
character and instructions of that Holy Personage. But to return to the 
Namaz. 

The Namaz can be read anywhere, provided the place is clean, 
though it is better to go toa Mosque for the ceremony. You will find 
Musalmans standing in rows, without any distinction of sect or colour, 
class or rank; every one standing wherever he finds room, all assembled 
together to worship their common Master. The Namaz must be per- 
formed with sincerity and devotion, and the individual must clearly 
understand that he is standing before his Creator. Ali, one of the heroes 
of Islam, at the time of his death, is said to have called morning to witness, 
asking, ‘‘Oh, time of the morning! did you ever find me sleeping and 
neglecting my prayers?” Again, in a battle, an arrow had pierced into 
one of his legs which could not be pulled out on account of the pain it 
caused. The Prophet said, “ Pull it out when Ali is busy in his Namaz.” 
They did so, and Ali did not at all know that the arrow was pulled out of 
his leg. This is an instance of devotion and ecstacy. I have already 
mentioned that orders for the Namaz were sent at the same time that 
Mohamad was appointed Prophet in the cave of Hurra. This is not the 
case with other essentials. 


3. The third essential of Islam is the Zakat, or compulsory charity, 
amounting to 24 per cent. on the money and other valuable property which 
a man possesses in addition to the articles of his use. The significance 
of such an order is clear enough. The rich are bound to help their poor 
brethren, and unless there is a distinct order from God to this effect, they 
are not expected to pay much attention to this bond of human fraternity. 
Of course, in Islam there is no limit to charity, but the Zakat is com- 
pulsory. God says, “ Read from the Koran that is easy for you, keep up 
your prayers and give the Zakat. Thus give a debt to God, for — 


` whatever you send before you, will be returned to you much better. Ask 
forgiveness from thy Lord. Verily, He is the Great Forgiver” (Surai 


« © Musalmans, see that your wealth and your children do — 
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not make you forget your duty towards God ; for he who does so, is one 
of the lost.” (Surai Muafikoon). “Verily, those who give charity, mee 
as well as women, and thus give a debt to God, will get the double of it 
from Him; and for them is the reward of glory; and those who believe 
in God and all His Prophets are the Faithful.” (Surai Hadid). It should 
be remembered that the Mohamadans believe in all the Prophets of God, 
such as Abraham, Moses, Jesus, &c. All these, according to the Musal- 
man belief, were sent by God for the guidance of His people; but 
Mohamad is far superior to them. He is also the Last Prophet and no 
other Prophet will now come till the Day of Judgment. This belief is 
based on the following theory :— 

Whenever a nation left the right path of worship and threw itself 
into a whirlpool of sins, the Protector of the World sent a prophet to 
guide the nation to the right path. Thus various prophets were sent from 
time to time, as many as one lakh and twenty-four thousand, till Jesus 
Christ was the last but one among them. Jesus Christ wasa holy prophet 
and was born of his holy mother Bibi Maryam (Mary). He guided his 
followers as commanded by God, but when his followers confused Unity 
with Trinity, God sent Mohamad to preach His Unity. The instructions 
given by Mohamad are complete. The right way has now been pointed 
out to God’s creatures, and there remains no need of another prophet 
This is the belief of the Musalmans about the prophets of God. 


(Zo be concluded.) 


KAZI SYED BADINZAMAN. 
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A HYMN OF ZARATHUSHTRA.* 


GREETING TO AN EXPECTED CHAMPION. { 
SALVATION'S hail be his, his whosoe’er he may be : 
May the all-ruling send it, He supreme o’er strife. 
Long lasting strength be ours ; of Thee I ask it ; 

For the upholding Right, this, holy zeal, vouchsafe us, 
Rich power, blest rewards, the Good Mind’s life ! 
And for this saint that best of all things, 

Glory, the glorious one shall gain who may. 

Reveal Thou, Lord, to us with spirit bounteous 

What truths by right Thou givest with good mind’s wisdom 
With life’s rejoicing increase and on every day. 

Yes, that better than the good may be gain surer 
Who hath for us straight paths of grace explored, 

Of this life bodily the use, of that the mental 

In the eternal Realms where dwells Ahura, 

Like Thee, noble and august, O Mazda Lord ! 


* Printed simultaneously with the Asiatic Quarterly Review. 
ł Delivered in a lecture at the Indian Institute, Oxford, cow re-edited. To 
reproduce metrical matter where even the sentimental effect depends so much on 
melody, a rendering which is at least rhythmical is quite indispensable, while from 
rhythm to metre is but a step, a faint echo of rhyme itself. bringing up the expression 
of the feeling which breathes throughout the piece to more modern ways of writing. 
But such a necessary process leaves, perforce, a literal rendering entirely out of 
the attempt—that is to say, a literal rendering which is not broken up with interpola- 
ted enlargements, and such a word-for-word rendering here would be bereft of all the 
lurking beauty of the original. I have, therefore, inthis piece separated this literay 
rendering, putting it in the following spaces in my editions. 
With these last in view, I, regard such a reproduction as the present as the truest 


possible that can be given, leaving my closer readers to look over the verbatims: 


Latin and English, and the commentaries of 1894 and 1900. 
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MEANS OF GRACE. 
Yea, I'll conceive Thee mighty, Ahura Mazda, 
When aids Thine hand hath nurtured close appear, 
Aids which as rewards Thou'lt give for good or evil, 
Thy fire’s flame therewith, the strong in justice, 
And when to me Thy Good Mind’s strength draws near. 
JUDGMENT. 
So, in creation’s birth when first I saw Thee 
Bounteous in vision later things portend, 
When deeds, most just, rewarding and words, Thou givest 
Ill to the evil, pure blessing to the good 
By Thy just wisdom in this world’s last end , 
ADVENT. 
In which last changing Thou, a spirit bounteous, 
Comest with Thy pure Realm which wrong retrieves, : 
By deeds of whom the settlements in Right are furthered ; ! 
Laws unto these to teach devotion striveth, 
Laws of Thy wisdom which no man deceives ! 


SUSPENSE, 
Yea, I conceived Thee bounteous, Ahura Mazda, 
When the true-hearted searched my spirit’s inner self 


; > \ 
Asking “ who art thou then, and whence thy coming ? i 


How for their questions now sigas shall I show them, 
Signs in thy settlements and in thyself ?” D 
THE SIGNS. ) 
To him I, Zarathushtra, then answered foremost : P 
“ Torments in very deed the faithless will I send, ` 
But to our saints would be a joyous power,” 
Since with full care I toil, Thy Realm awaiting 
While I my woven praise to Thee shall blend, 
Yea, I conceived Thee bounteous, Ahura Mazda, 
_ When the true loyal* came, my mission’s call to ask, 
‘Saying “ what aim hast thou ? what wilt thou gain in this ?” 
hen for Thy Fire praise-offering I besought him, 
lanning Law’s advance ; this be my task |” 


ake Vohu Mananha more literally, 
uman. The law of exegisis demands 
far as may be admissible. 


ue here to t 
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“ SEARCH ME,” 
Do Thou Thy Holiness revealing teach me, 
Since with the zealous joined to rise I seek, 
Ask Thou yet questions, such that Tho 
For questions Thine are thus as of the mighty, 
As when their mighty wish Thy rulers speak, 


“ PREPARED.’ 
Yea, I conceived Thee bounteous, Ahura Mazda, 
When the true Loyal + came with spirit blest, 
And with your words my soul I first instructed ; 
Woes that devoted one midst foes forewarned me, 
Yet will I that fulfil named by Thee best ! 
FEARS. 
And since Thou saidst ; « Come for light to Asha,” 
Command me not yet to speak “ veiled truths abroad,” 
Nor to go forth, e’er he, that friend approach me, 
Obedience hand-joined with richest blessings 
Whereby, for strivers’ help, he gives reward. 
SUCCESS, 
Yea, I conceived Thee bounteous, Ahura Mazda, 
When the Faith’s messenger my spirit neared ; 
Aims of my will to gain, this gift then give me, 
Long life, that boon by man yet never wrested, 
Gifts in Thy Realm give too, most choice declared. 
LIGHT. 
As the possessor gifts on friend bestoweth 
So give to me, O Lord, rejoicing light, 
When in Thy kingdom, righteousness my motive, 
Forth to approach I rise ’mid chiefs of doctrine, 
Wi th all whose memories Thy words recite. 
STAUNCHNESS. 
Yea, I conceive Thee bounteous, Ahura Mazda, 
When the obedient came with Faith’s accord, 
And through his wisdom best with patience showed me, 


t The Obedience—The Loyal Party. 


u may’st search us, 


a ETE aes 
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“ Never your chieftain be of foes the pleaser”: 

Yea, saints should hold at worth yon faithless horde ! 
RESULT. 

Thus Zarathushtra, Lord, adores the spirit, 

And every man most bounteous prays beside ; 

Be the just Law life-strong, yea, clothed with body ; 

In sun-blest land of ours be there Devotion, 

In deeds to Holy Right may she be guide ! 


] 
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(Continued from our last issue.) 
CHAPTER XIX. 


A FEW days after Mazhar Ali Khan’s return to Cambridge, Miss 
1 Greenwood, a missionary lady from India, who was a great friend 
of Mrs. Gurney, paid them a visit, and spoke of the sad condition of the 
women of India. lt was a heart-breaking story which she related, and 
Miss Gurney, as she sat and listened, vowed to devote all the strength of 
her body, mind and heart to the service of her Indian sisters. 

From that moment she dedicated herself to the task and resolved to go 
to India with Miss Greenwood, who was enthusiastic about the great and 
good work that lay before her there. When Miss Gurney mentioned her 
resolve to her parents, they were bewildered and refused to let her go, but 
Miss Gurney never faltered in her resolve and pleaded her cause so 
strongly that they at last found it impossible to oppose her gently resolute 
will. Much against their own wishes they booked her passage by the 

‘Himalaya, ”? in which, a month hence, Miss Greenwood was to sail. 

Mazhar Ali Khan was surprised to hear of Miss Gumey’s impending 

eparture for India. The news did not at all please him; he did not like her 
going to India alone, and felt unaccountably miserable. However, a week 
before the “ Himalaya ” was to sail, he obtained leave of absence from his 
college and came to see her. 

“J am going to India,” said Miss Gurney, as she greeted him, 
“Tam going away to my own country. I am going with Miss Green. 
wood to the land of the five rivers.” 

« You are a wonderful people,” said Mazhar, more to himself than to 
Miss Gurney ; “ who in India ever thinks of going to a distant land merely 
to satisfy a whim?” 

« A whim, indeed!” replied Miss Gurney, “ while my very soul yearns 

o do the work which God has called upon me to do.” 
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« Let me assure you that you will not be able to make any impression A 
on our social life,” said Mazhar, “you cannot electrify a dead body.” 3 

“J am not going to be discouraged by you,” said Miss Gurney, ‘‘ no 
effort is ever lost, and if I succeed in relieving a single human soul 
of its suffering, I shall consider my voyage to India not wholly useless.” 

“Tf you are looking out for some misery to set right,” said Mazhar, 
with a laugh, “then why not begin with me? You need not go all the way 
to India for this.” i 

“You naughty man,” said she, with a smile, “ you are picking up all 
our western nonsense.” 

« What can poor Indian women know of the great sacrifices which 
some of your people make for{them?” asked Mazhar. “ Really, itis difficult 
to understand the wonderful renunciation of some of your missionary ladies, 
living always for the sake of others, seeking no satisfaction from life but 
that of having relieved a want or shared the sufferings of some human soul 
in distress. What words can convey the sublime glory of such selfless 
devotion 10 humanity, which finds its pleasure in losing that life which 
men covet so much.” 

“Itis the only true way of living a life,” said she, with enthusiasm, “at 
least it is the only life for me. I cannot live and enjoy life with the sound 
of the sufferings of millions in my ears.” 
| “Go where you may, you cannot get away from it,’ said \ 
Mazhar ; “ what can you do by sacrificing your life? You cannot enclose \ 
an ocean within an earthen jar.” \ 


’ 


“No, I know I cannot get away from it, but then I do not wish to 
Í get away from misery, but wish to lose myself in it. You have proved 
a false prophet,” she added, after a pause, to change the subject, “and I am 
going alone and before you to India.” 

The words were hardly uttered, when the maid servant stepped in, 
and handed a cablegram to Mazhar. His hands shook as he nervously tore 
open the envelope and he turned deathly pale as he read the news of his 
father’s death. He handed the cablegram to Miss Gurney as he burst into 
tears and quietly walked away to his room where he gave free vent to his 
grief. The death of his loving father, who lived only to gratify every wish 
of his son, was a great blow to Mazhar ; he felt his loss more keenly than 
words can describe. It was still more painful for him to leave his studies 
inccmplete, and to part so suddenly from his English friends who had 
become so dear to him. It seemed to him as if some dark power had- 
burled him down from paradise itself. He knew he could notstay, for 
complications were sure to arise in his absence; his property would go to 
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Be 

“ ruim if he left it in the hands of his father’s agents; above all, he felt for 
the ladies of his family who, closed within four walls of the zenana, were 
utterly helpless. He felt certain that his mother would die of anxiety, 
sorrow and neglect if he was not near by to console her. He had some 
landed property, and so he was above want, but hewas very sorry to 
return to India without completing his studies and realising the ambi- 
tion of being a “ Bara Sahib.” 

His friends were also very sorry to hear the news and sincerely sympa- 
thised with him in his affliction, but they could not understand why he 
should go away without completing his studies. They little knew of the 
social conditions in his country which made his immediate return impera- 
tive. He told them about the different conditions which pevailin India, 
he dwelt on the helplessness of the ladies of the house, the mischief which 
some of his relations may do, trying to deprive him of his property. It 
was a matter of surprise to his English friends how a country which 
produced men like Mazhar, equal to them in culture and enlightenment, 
sharing their views and cultivating their aspirations, could have social 
‘customs which appeared to them nothing short of barbarous. They forgot 
that men like Mazhar were few and far between, entirely lost amid a 
population of thousands of ignorant, custom-bound people, who viewed 
with suspicion all their newfangled ideas and considered them not only 
ephemerally unsound, but morally bad. Mazhar had to accept the inevitable, 
| i and booked his passage by the “Himalaya,” which was the earliest steamer 

f 


'. bound for India. He went to fetch his things from Cambridge and returned 

; tosail with Miss Gurney and Miss Greenwood. ‘Tears trickled down his 

rd cheeks as he bade Mrs. and Mr. Gurney good-byeand left the English 

; shore, perhaps for ever. His only consolation was that Miss Gurney was 
also going to India. 

The change of scene, the cheerful society on board the steamer, the 

_blue dancing waves, bursting into foam and spray, and above all, the subtle 

influence of Miss Gurney, who seemed to carry an aroma of peace and 

: happiness about her, soon dispersed the cloud of grief from the 

_mind of Mazhar as melts the morning mist before the rising sun. He 

spent his evenings on deck, talking to Miss Gurney or Miss Greenwood, 

who often joined in the conversation as her fingers incessantly plied the 

knitting needles without which she did not seem to live. 


One evening Mazhar and Miss Gurney were walking together on the 
deck enjoying the sublime grandeur of the sea, as the silver light of the 
ioon rested over it like a vision of life and love, calm and serene, floating 
“like a cloud of liquid silver over the tossing blue waves which seemed to 
19 


Sollection Haidar 
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fall back in a peaceful repose at its touch. The peace, the harmony of the 
scene, touched their souls and wove around them a dream of love, 
union and bliss. 

“Your prophecy has come true,” she said, “and we are going to 
India together. Already I feel that I have moved from darkness into a 
sunlit land. Wein England cannot even dream of such a lovely night 
as this.” 


“Tam afraid you will be woefully disappointed in the land of your 
dreams,” said Mazhar, “and soon get tired of the blazing sunshine. India 
is in a sadly degraded condition.” 

“Not so degraded, even now,” said she, “as some of the highly 
civilised western countries. There is still some spirituality in India. 
Your people are not so selfish as we westerns are. Look at yourself, now. 
You are sacrificing your career for the sake of the ladies of your family. 
There are very few Europeans who could have done that.” 

“I amonly doing my duty,” said he, “but youare leaving your countrya 
to share the mesy of Indian women, renouncing everything to realise a 
noble dream.” 


‘Oh! we westerns,” she continued, “we are too individualistic, wy! 
want the whole world at our feet, and the very powers of nature to ministe}, 
to our comforts; your people lead simple lives and pass calm and quiet, 
days in harmony with the sweet repose of nature.” > 

“The spirit of the west is penetrating even my country,” said r 
Mazhar, “and our men are trying to imitate you in every way, but our 
awakening is like that of an opium-eater, just starting up to fall back 
instantly into a doze again.” 

«What a pity,” said she, “ that men should spend their lives in search 
of things which are of little consequence, and only serve to contaminate the 
divine in man. The luxuries of our civilisation are a curse to us.” 

«I don’t mind being comfortable,” said he, “ your people have invent- 
ed so many things which add to one’s comfort.” 

“I suppose you would like to be fed by a machine,” she asked, with a 
smile, “ it is so troublesome to eat one’s dinner. How can one feel com- 
fortable when at one’s very door men lie in dirt, shivering in cold, their 
very blood frozen in their veins? How can you enjoy motor drives when 
men, old and decrepit, try to trudge their way inspite of their infirmities?” 

“Yes, the contrast is not pleasing,” Mazhar admitted, “but what is to 
be done? These inequalities must persist until men recognise some higher 
law than that of personal well-being.” 

“All this accumulation of luxury is only possible at the cost of 
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thousands of poor people who work themselves to death,” said she, “I 
would rather walk bare-footed from one end of the earth to the other than 
drive a motor car built by men who seem to have given their life to 
generate this devilish power. I would like so much to live in India and 
lead the simple Indian life in some quiet village, helping the poor, educa- 
ting Indian women, tending them in sickness, and living with them always, 
away from everything that may remind me of the west.” 

“ Do come with me,” entreated Mazhar, “ I will live to serve you.” He 
waited for areply, and then, unable to control himself any longer, he fell on 
his knees and gave vent to his pent-up passion : “ O ! I love you,” he gasped, 
“I love you, more than my own life. I have tried to hold back the expres- 
sion of my love, as I know it is hopeless, it is like a moth wanting to have 
the sun, but I cannot keep it to myself any longer, it is beyond my 
strength ; it burns like a flame within my heart, and is consuming me. I 
trust I have not offended you. I hope you are not angry. Pray don’t 
mind what I say. I am mad.” 

“My own, my love,” said she, bending upon him her deep azure 
eyes, lit with an indefinable love, “ How can I be offended? Why should 
I beangry ? Ihave loved you always, why should not we love each other?” 

“You permit me to love you then?” asked Mazhar. “ You have 
given me more than my life is worth, I cannot tell you how hard I have 
striven to keep to myself the secret of my unalterable love.” 

«I knew it all the time,” said she, “and admired you all the more for 
your self-restraint.” 

“I was determined never to make mention of my love,” he went on. 
“« I thought I could always see your picture in the mirror of my heart 
and pour into it all the feelings of my soul and be content. What an 
infinity of life and feeling is covered by the word ‘love’!” 

« Love, like God, is a mystery,” said she, “ which only those who lose 
themselves in it can understand.” 

“JI wish I could pave the roads with the pupils of my eyes,” said he, 
translating an Indian couplet, ‘for you to tread upon, and screen you with 
the lashes of my eyes.” 

«Screen me,” laughed she, “ the blood of your ancestors is within you 
and you can think of nothing but Purdah." 

« I am very clumsy in translating,” he replied, “but the idea conveyed 
in Hindi is rather nice and expresses what I feel, but can hardly find words 
to properly express it in English. Won't you bless me with the pledge of 


our everlasting love.” 
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“ Certainly, darling,” said she, offering him her hand, which he kissed 
warmly, as if he had cemented his heart with hers through that kiss. 

« Dearest,” said she, after a pause, ‘‘ we must be content with each 
other’s love. I have my work in India, which is more dear to me than my 
own self. I cannot think of marriage—indeed, a marriage between a 
Christian anda Mohamedan is impossible. | had foreseen all that, but I am 
happy in being loved by you.” 

“ There is nothing against the marriage being registered,” he suggest- 
ed, as if awakening from a dream. 

« My parents don’t believe in a civil marriage,” said she, “and I agree 
with them I regard marriage as the union of souls which must be conse- 
crated in thankfulness and devotion before God ” 

“ Love has opened the gate of infinite life to me,” said he, “and I 
canwait forages, I amnotsoselfish as to do anything which you consider 
wrong. My life, my happiness, rests in seeing you happy, there is no sacri- 
fice in the world that I would not make for you. Islam and Christianity 
are one and the same thing to me. I believe in one God and know that all 
paths lead to Him.” 

« | must not think of myself, ” she answered, in a faltering tone of voice, 
“ I must think of them, my poor Indian sisters. Weare all sent into this 
world to do something, even if it were ever sotiny and humble, and of 
no account, and it is perhaps the thing that I was sent into this world to 
do.” 

«I only wish to serve you,” said he, “ I would rather suffer torments 
of hell than do a single act which may give you the least pain.” 

“You are so good, you are so noble,” said she tenderly, ‘ my heart 
could not have gone to you like this, were you not so, and refused to listen 
to all the good counsel of my reason.” Su 


« Heart can communicate with heart, ” exclaimed Mazhar quoting a 
Persian poet, “there is some secret channel uniting hearts.“ 

“ There must be some subtle bond of union linking each heart to the 
other,” said she, “otherwise why should | love you and long to be with you | 
under palms and cypresses by the banks of the Ganges, or under the mango- 
tree where swarms of nightingales pour out their sad lays?” 

“J have told you so often, dearest,” said he, “that new India is not 
the same India which you dréam of. It is almost entirely changed.” 

“ I will create the India of my dreams in my own home,” she replied, 
= “and surrender myself to its charm.” 
` “Yes, there are villages in India,” said he, “ where one can still lost 
= Oneself in an idle dream and pass whole days in sweet repose and calm 
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contemplation. I havea village of my own where I have felt so happy some- 
times. There is a small stream passing through my estate, and [ often 
used to get into a boat and float down stream, gliding on as does life when 
no wants or pains retard its progress, slowly losing myself in a dream of 
harmony, which left in the soul no conscious void unfilled.” 

“ Ah! the self, living in the self,’ said she, “ I have felt that, too; in 
such moments time seems to vanish, the present seems without an end, full 
of infinite bliss leaving no longings of any kind unfulfilled.” 


“Your words, your thoughts,” said Mazhar, rapturously, “ have 
already transported me beyond this earth and its petty ambitions. How 
sacred, how divine, must be the love which has raised me to its own pure 
and elevated atmosphere.” 


“Alas!” she observed, sadly, “even at the best what can this love end 
in ? How foolish I have been to encourage it!” 

“ Do you even now repent,” said he proudly, “then cancel your 
vows with me, and I will bear the whole life of sorrow, of anguish, as the 
end of this love.” 

“ Never, never, can I repent,” said she, falling upon his neck, “forgive 
me, dearest; if you only knew how a shadow of grief on your face 
darkens my heart, you would never grieve.” 

i “Go where you will, do what you like my soul goes with you 
and will bring you back to me at last,” said he. 

“ I will come to you,” she said, “but for the present I must go and do 
my work.” i 

“ Life of my life,” he exclaimed, “ how can I thank thee? If love has 

j / any power it will bring you back to me sooner than you think of.” 

Jy- “You two standing there,” said Miss Greenwood, coming up, who had 
; been deeply touched by the fairy scene, “seem to me like true symbols of 
the union of the East and West. 


« And East and West, without a breath, 
Mixt their dim lights, like life and death, 
To broaden into boundless day.” 
“Tbat is what Tennyson says,” observed Miss Gurney, lightheartedly. 
“Oh! Tennyson,” said Miss Greenwood, “I almost consider him a 
prophet, but out there in India there does not seem to be any point of 
union. Englishwomen who have married Indians have been invariably 
unhappy.” 
“Tt is a matter of taste,” said Miss Gurney, “ what appears beautiful 
to one possesses no charm for the other; those who like the hurried life of 
_ the west can find no beauty in the calm and serene atmosphere of the east.” 
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“Yes, it is more or lessa matter of te mperament,” assented Miss 
Greenwood, “but empty sentimental fancies seldom endure for any 
length of time.” S 

“My love of India is not sentimental,” replied Miss Gurney, “it is 
something deep and everlasting which is drawing me irresistibly to this 
ancient country.” 

“J as a mere child wanted to go to India also,” said Miss Greenwood, 
‘and I must say I have never regretted my choice of the work that I have 
taken up.” 

“Only those who set their hearts on earthly things are disappointed,” 
said Miss Gurney, “for they foolishly seek satisfaction in that which is 
constantly changing.” 

“ True,” said Miss Greenwood, in a sad tone of voice, as if haunted 
by a sad memory, “ yet in our youth we take unrealities for realities as i 
there behind it all was something unchanging and eternal.” 

“ So it is,” said Miss Gurney,” we don't seek it, but run after shadows 
which everlastingly elude pursuit.” 

Further conversation was put an end to by the dinner bell, and they 
returned to their cabins to dress, and then went to have their dinner. 

From that day Mazhar and Miss Gurney surrendered themselves 
without much question of the future, to the bliss—the elysium—of the 
hour, they lived but from day to day, happy in their love, which filled them 
with a new life and elevated them, as it were, with a new soul, their \ 
f whole existence centring round into one concentration of soul breathing 
i nothing but love, which became the very essence of their life. 
$ Alas! time, which hangs like a naked sword over the head of its human 
victims, cut short their dream of bliss but too soon. The steamer arrived © 
at Bombay at its appointed time—-how they wished this voyage had lasted S 
Er for ever! Now they had to bid each other farewell. Mazhar took train 
i 
| 
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to Lucknow, while Miss Greenwood and Miss Gurney waited for the 
Punjab Mail. A veil of darkness seemed to have fallen which hid them 
both from the sight of each other, and was dimly brightened by the sweet 


memory of the days they had spent together and perfumed by the sweet 
fragrance of love. 


( To be continued. ) 


JOGENDRA SINGH. 
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AN ENGLISH EPIGRAMMATIST. * 


“THIS is a book to place on our shelves by the side of Hazlitt’s 

Characteristics, Coleridge's Table Talk, and—a compliment, 
maybe, which Bagshot would diffidently decline—Lord Bacon’s 
Essays. Theophrastus Such by George Eliot is omitted, as that 
work wants charm and lightness. La Bruyére, Rochefoucauld and 
Vauvenarges have enriched French literature with an invincible 
wealth of epigrammatic wit and sapience. English letters, on the 
contrary, are wanting in this respect. All the more welcome, 
therefore, is the present volume by the Editor of the Westminster 
Gazetie who, without doubt, in these pages is his own mouthpiece. 
We may, therefore, in a few words dismiss tne framework of the 
book, the thread on which the writer has strung his pearls, or 
rather should we say, diamonds, many of which having an un- 
commonly sharp and double edge. 


Bagshot, then, who died and left his friend, among other things, 
a collection of note-books and a small, well-chosen library, most of 
the books having annotations in his own hand, is thus described :— 
“TY remember him asa tall clean-shaven man with somewhat irre- 
gular features and piercing browneyes. His attitude towards life was 
—or so it seemed to his friends—a half humourous interrogative (if so, 
Bagshot must have been a genius !), but he was essentially benevo- 
lent and would insist with much vehemence that men in lump 
were a great deal better than they were supposed to be. I 
thought that I knew him well, but there was much in his papers 
that surprised me. He seems to have meditated on a great many 
subjects on which he never talked, at least to myself, although he was 
possibly less reticent to others.” A handsomely paid Civil Servant, 
a good scholar, a man of great culture, and a bachelor—on account? 


* «The Comments of Bagshot,” edited by J. A. Spender. Constable. 
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it is supposed, of having to maintain his mother and two sisters- 
| Bagshot seems to have had an agreeable, easy life and died at fifty- 
five, thus perhaps escaping the ordeal of infirmity and disease. 
Fortunately, his soi-disant Editor remains, so that more witty 
| aphorisms and stinging epigrams may be expected. f 

The seeking for points of view may prove a fructifying or sterile 
occupation. Bagshot’s lofty moral standpoint, deep but virile 
sympathy and genuine gift of expression, belong to the first category. 
And as just now a most etiolating, even deadening, kind of introspec- 
| tion in literature is the fashion, we must be thankful for the 
| stimulus of a fearless thinker and penetrating critic of life. 

Bagshot’s library, we learn, consisted of a thousand volumes 
only—a manageable, I am inclined to say, an ideal number- 
Every line of the volume before us shows that the possessor knew 
what he wanted in books and where to find it. But whilst being a ripe 
scholar and a fine critic, Bagshot was here no cynic. More than one 
devotee of literature pure and simple will sympathise with the follow- 
ing passage. It comes at the close of the volume but throws so 
much light on the writers mind and character that I place it here. 
We are reminded of Lamb as we read:— 

“There are two shelves in my library wholly reserved for old. 
books that are quite dead. This is the home of the disregarded and 
it is pleasant to think that the ghosts of their authors may some- ` 
times visit them and take comfort when they see me finger them \ 
and brouse on their faded pages, as I often do. For there is a a 
certain charm in their artless inferiority, and better than the masters, 
they help me to realise the common thoughts of average folk who ` 
have otherwise left no record.” ; 


» 
f 


Mr, Birrell will surely blush as he reads this homage and recalls 
the collected works of poor Hannah More ruthlessly and by his own 
hands buried ina lonely spot by the sea ! 

But it must not be supposed that Bagshot is always in so 
Quakerish and placable mood. Hecan be as rasping as Aristo- 
phanes himself when he likes, and as his editor writes, “he hada 
pleasing habit:of summing up his friends in little aperçus.” Here are 
a few specimens :— 

“ C— has the courage which bears an intolerable toothache 
ith fortitude for fear of going to the dentist. > 
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b “Of M. he says -Cut him open and you will find a clergyman 
inside, (italicised but origin not to be traced). 

“ The conversation of D— is like the noise of a train in a tunnel, 
one idea deafening you with its echo. 

z “ S— is not a visionary as his friends say ; he is merely hyper- 
opic, ùe., constitutionally incapable of focussing his jvision on any 
near object. His distant vision is no better than other people's, 
usually a little worse.” 

This is a very acrid but very penetrating and suggestive 
characterisation. Countless are the lives rendered intellectually null 
from the incapacity of focussing mental vision. 

Equally acrid and equally pungent is the fo 
from the chapter on Bores :— 

“ The worst attribute of a bore is that he loves you.” 

From this text a long discourse might be preached, the summing 
up of which would lead us to something like the Æschyleau doc- 
trine of fatality. For instance, by force of relationship at school, 
college, and in the other circumstances of daily life, we are otten 
thrown into close contact with those who suit us fairly well at the 
onset of our career, but whom, later on, we find as far removed from 
us as the Antipodes. There is unkindness, even brutality, in casting 
off these early associates or close connections. But sore is the 
trial of such companionship thus thrust upon us. The pathetic side 
of many an existence might be traced to such a source. 

As Bagshot points out, no one is so merciless as the clever bore. 
Who does not remember Crabbe’s unfortunate Augusta and her 
Preceptor Husband ? 

Paradoxically enough, much as we dislike bores in real life, 
we do not easily tire of them in fiction, that is to say, in cer- 
tain fiction. 

Jane Austen’s world may be described as peopled by bores, 
young, old and middle-aged, but intolerable as existence would be 
with her Mrs. Bennetts and the rest, inimitable portraiture is the 
jam that makes the pill go down. 

Bagshot divides men into two classes, those who can and those 
who cannot throw off their own personality. Schopenhauer also 
descants epigrammatically on this subject. According to the latter, 

_mankind pairs off into two flocks: the first consisting of men and 
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women to whom the Pyramids are only interesting from the fact 
of having carved their initials on the surface, the second are those to 
whom the Pyramids remain wholly impersonal and aloof. 3 

On the various categories of his fellows, Bagshot has witty, 
and incisive summings up. Take the following :— 

“ The misfortune of the artistic temperament is that so many 
people have the temperament and so few the art. We should never 
excuse the temperament unless we are sure of the art.” 

The pity is that the world does excuse the temperament 
without being sure of the art, hence the depreciation of taste. A 
sparkling and highly dramatic novelette in Mr. Alfred Sutro’s 
Foolish Virgins illustrates this phase of contemporary life. 

Here is an aphorism showing that, despite Bagshot’s meditative 
character and retiring disposition, he was, in the best sense of the 
term, a man of the world. 


“ A disagreeable disposition is, in certain circumstances, a high 
testimonial of ability,” and he goes on to add, “ My friend C—, for 
instance, is of so disagreeable a disposition that no one can possibly 
have desired to retain his services unless they were indispensable. 
I know nothing about him in his official capacity, but the unanimous 
aversion to him in all other capacities is proof positive that he is a 
most competent man.” 

This is not only very true but also very witty. 

Perhaps Bagshot, j.e., the imaginary Bagshot, being a bache- 
lor, is less aphoristic and less pungent when dealing with the other 
sex. Perhaps also much less convincing. But there is one feminine 
idiosyncrasy he notes that must infallibly have escaped a less subtle 
Observer. He writes: “ If I say to my niece Molly that two and 
two make four, she consents, but is unconvinced. But if I show her 
this little formula 14+}+1$+2=4 she is at once alive with interest, 
and sits down at once to work it out and proclaims the triumph 
that it is so.” 

One of the most clear-headed and generally gifted women I ever 
knew went farther than Bagshot’s Molly—-she never could realise 
that she had got to the end orbottom of anything. Had she worked 
out Euclid's 47th problem, she would never have believed that the 
demonstration was final. For the matter of that, does not Herbert 


Spencer contest the dictum that parallel lines cannot meet, on the 
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ground that it is impossible so to sum up, as it is impossible to 
carry parallel lines beyond finity. 

“ Nearly all women are convinced in their hearts,’ continues 
our philosopher, “ that things are other than they seem.” At 
this many of Bagshot’s readers will demur. Certainly, the 
statement cannot be averred of Frenchwomen, in domestic and 
often in business affairs being the most practical part of the 
community. 

Most mercifully Bagshot has refrained from commenting on 
the Suffragist movement and the extravagances into which it has led 
its supporters. We will now consider our epigrammatist as a 
ethical teacher and review his attitude towards the graver prob- 
lems of daily life and human destiny. Here many will find what 
Matthew Arnold in his beautiful sonnet to his trilogy of teachers, 
calls “ a prop.” We exchange wit for weighty utterances. Take 
the following on religion :— 

“ Religion would gain greatly if the clergy would make a 
more sparing use of the blessing-in-disguise argument. No one 
really believes that pain, privation and bereavement are other 
than evil things. Not to believe this is to take the mainspring out 
of human action. It is rational to say that character may win 
good out of evil; but only a colossal egoist will be persuaded 
that the death or suffering of another isa dispensation of Provi- 
dence for the welfare of his soul.” 

Here are a few solemn and highly suggestive words on death :— 

“ Why is it that in death the sense of bereavement is felt by 
the living, but not by the dying ?” (Bagshot’s generalisation is on 
this point too sweeping.) “ Why should those who are departing 
from life be supposed to feel the separation less than those who 
are lett behind ? Most of those who have been on the verge of death 
will tell you that they felt no pang of the emotion which they 
would have suffered if watching at the deathbed of those they 
loved. None of the.poetry or literature on the subject imputes a 
sense of bereavement to the departed. Is this merely a result of 
the religious teaching that it is far better to depart, or is it some 
deep instinct which reassures the dying ?” 

A long dissertation might be written upon these sentences, 


_ Has Bagshot here lost sight of one most important factor in the 
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situation, namely, physical conditions? Extreme bodily weak- 
ness, which may almost be called a paralysis of the emotions, 
must often account for such apparent insensibility. And surely, 
history is not without instances controverting the thesis ? 
Nelson's “Kiss me, Hardy,” was an expression of profound 
sympathy in another's coming loss. Many utterances to the same 
effect could certainly be compiled alike from historic and domestic 
annals, 

On philosophy Bagshot has evidently pondered much. How 
many busy editors, the reader wonders, read Bacon’s Novum 
Organum in these days, when, 

“ No shelter have we to grow ripe, 
No leisure to grow wise.’ 

A busy editor Bagshot was not, but we have here a case of 
dual personality. As we read we cannot help confounding, rather 
assimilating, executor and legatee, the authority of Tudor Street 
and the volume before us. 

“To Bacon, wrote Bagshot, then, “ writing for his time, 
it seemed a fundamental necessity to bring the world back from 
the fantastic speculations of schoolmen and alchemists to the solid 
region of facts. For us, on the contrary, the chief necessity is to. 
make the thought equal to the fact. Though Bacon condemned it, \ 
Ican never read without a thrill his description of the simple and | 
unartificial method of enquiry which is most familiar to’ mankind!  \, 
i The image of man invoking his own spirit to open its oracles to him 4 

is surely one of the most beautiful in all literature, and I know of \ 
. + ho words which express so much of the toil and turmoil of the 
thinking mind. The excessively external life which we lead in 
these times leaves us without leisure to invoke the inner oracle.” 

As a humanitarian Bagshot especially shines 
permit, I should like to quote entire the p 
the men’s wards of a great London hosp 
London, 

We have here the work of an original, 
sided writer who has enriched English lite 
work in which it is comparatively poor. 
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-AGRICULTURE AND ITS IMPORTANCE 
TO INDIA. 


N the present Swadeshi boom, and the agitation for higher political 
rights, the leaders of the Indian community seem to have forgotten 
the importance of agriculture as a prime factor in the well-being of the 
nation, No doubt, industrial regeneration and the efforts to obtain 
higher political rights aie, in every way, desirable and praiseworthy, 
butin an essentially agricultural country like India, where more than go per 
| cent. of the population depend upon agriculture and its fruits, the first duty 
| of both the Government and the people is to pay particular attention to 
| 
l 


its improvement. 

In England and America manual training and agriculture are con- 
sidered a necessary part of education, and the curricula of studies at all 
| [M } the Universities have adequate provision made for them. 
| In England there are two agricultural colleges, one at Cirencester 

and the other at Downton, besides a number of schools in villages and 
towns where agricultural education is imparted. In that country the agri- 
cultural department is affiliated to the educational department, helped 
by rural Agricultural Committees, and these are supported by grants from 
the Government for the improvement of this special subject. Yet with 
all this agricultural improvement in England seems to be very slow. 
The apathy of the people towards all new systems is intensified by raw 
young men from agricultural colleges and schools, with really no practi- 
cal experience but that of the text-books, and this appears to be the cause 
of this backward condition. I would refer my readers to an ably written 
- article on “ Agricultural Education in the United Kingdom,” by Mr. John 
C. Medd in the “ Nineteenth Century and After,” for January 1907, where 
he takes a brief survey of agricultural education in that country and 
suggests remedies for its improvement, 


y Turning to America, we find that, as in all other things, agriculture 
“has also made rapid progress there. In all its Universities, where the 
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numbers are not small, agricultural education and its allied sciences are 
taught up to the highest standards, and these are supplemented by 
practical work in experimental and demonstration farms. Thus the 
student goes out well equipped, and all this knowledge he tries to utilise 
to the best advantage. 5 

There is a Central Agricultural Bureau at Washington, with experi- 
mental and demonstration farms throughout all the districts of the 
United States. These are presided over by men of the best talents in 
practical and experimental agriculture, dairying and livestock breeding, 
for these are essential parts of agriculture. Every help and facility are 
given for improvement. The large number of agricultural journals also do 
no small amount of good by their advice. The American farmer is thus 
leading the van in progressive agriculture, dairying, livestock breeding, 
etc. 


We now turn toour owncountry. In India the Government have 
recognised the claims of agriculture by establishing agricuitural colleges, 
experimental, demonstration and model farms, and giving those requir- 
ing it the benefits of the advice of agricultural chemists at the head- 
quarters of the three Presidencies, besides maintaining in Calcutta a 
monthly journal devoted to this subject. Though so much has been done. 
‘the people’do not seem to have realised the advantages of improvement, 
The inherent characteristic of the Indian ryot to stick to old and primi- 
tive methods is a great bar to any drastic reform in this direction. 
Of course there are some good points in our old system, but we are advanc- 
ing with western civilisation in everything, and it is but right that we should £ 
keep up with itin this also. The one complaint, and a valid one. that 
the ryot makes, is that he is poor, and that in all improvements he makes A 
upon his farm both the Government and the landlord claim an immediate 
share, and, already overburdened as he is with no small amount of debt 
he finds it difficult to spend money on improvements which leave him no 
margin of profit. We shall consider at a later stage of this article if an 


Our rising generation regard manual labour as degrading. Degra- 
dation! What, to earn one’s bread by the sweat of one’s brow! Do they 
think it more honourable to drudge onas quilldrivers on Rs. 10 or Rs. 1 5a 
month ? 

With rare exceptions most of those that enter the agricultural 
colleges do so with the sole object of entering Government service 
when they pass out from that Department. I by no means deprecata. 
Government service ; on thé contrary, I think it in every way honourable — 
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to help in the administration of one’s own country. But our public offices 
are already so crowded and overfilled with graduates that it is becoming in. 
creasingly difficult to provide employment for the large number of those 
that annually come out of our Universities without proficiency in any special 
subject, and who, therefore, look upon public service as the only field open 
to them. Under these circumstances how can any reform be effected ? 


It is, I think, by making primary and secondary education more 
cial extended, with elementary agriculture at least as a compulsory subject, 
Ar A i that reform can alone be made. It is good news to hear that the Govern- 
KEN \ ment is considering the matter of giving free primary education to the 
i masses. Education alone can bring reform, and it is pleasing to view the 
H efforts of the Government in this direction. 


i | The next thing is to establish a central agricultural bureau at the head- 
A quarters of the Government of India, having atits head a man of long 
k experience in that department, and with a keen insight into Indian agri- 
culture and its needs. The number of experimental and demonstration 
farms may be increased by establishing one for each province, for in 
India climatic conditions vary in each province, and the crop that grows 
well in one province does not thrive in another. In these farms progres- 
sive agriculture, according to best and cheapest methods, should be practi- 
cally demonstrated. Climatic conditions in Europe are quite different, and 
all the improvements that have been effected in that country cannot be 
i ! introduced wholesale into India. A large number of them can, however, 
| / be introduced in a modified form, and this should be done wherever 
| „possible. The poverty of the Indian ryot should always be kept in 
yri sight and the improvements introduced should be within the reach of all. 
7 Stock-breeding and dairy-farming should also be taught. Dairying 
ee according to the most improved methods is a necessity, for the health of 
the people depends a great deal upon the milk, butter and cheese which 
they take. 
The care and breeding of livestock should also be taught, for these 
are the farmer's wealth. 


With agricultural education may be incorporated forestry, elemen- 
tary geology, and veterinary science, in addition to dairying and livestock- 
breeding, for these are all essential concomitants of agriculture, and these 
should be supplemented by practical work in experimental and demon- 
stration farms, thereby sending out the student thoroughly equipped, 

As to the complaint of the Indian agriculturist that both the Govern- 

~ ment and the landlord claim a share in all improvements, it is but natural 
~ that they as owners should do so. In cases, however, where the ryots are 
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willing to introduce improvements on their lands, both the Government 
and our wealthy landowners should forego a part of their income for a 
fixed number of years, thereby allowing the tenant to enjoy the fruits of 
his improvements for scme years at least. All money and care spent on 
land will repay itself well in time. 

€- Our rich landowners can do much in this direction by sending their 
sons to Europe to receive a sound agricultural education-and after 
their return start them on their own estates to improve them. This will 
be an example to the ryots. The experience and knowledge of the young 
men will not only help in the improvement of their own estates, but also 
that of their tenantsand neighbours. How many of our Zemindars have 
done this? Some years ago a Bengali Zemindar sent his son to England 
for a thorough agricultural education and he passed out of the Royal 
Agricultural College at Cirencester with credit; he is now, I believe, on 
his father’s estate, improving it. Why should not the other Zemindars 


follow this example ? 
Until our young men learn to regard manual labour as both honour- 


cable and lucrative, and until our rich men come forward to help them with 


patronage and funds, I am afraid there will be no improvement. The 
Government can do much in this direction, but the co-operation of the 
people in a matter which affects them materially is necessary, for without 
this all their efforts will bein vain. I hope the dayis not far distant 
when Jndia will compete with her western sisters in agriculture as she 
has already done in other spheres. 


; M. VENKATANARASAYYA. 
Malleswaram, Bangalore. 
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ANIMAL FABLES: SOME BINGHI SPECIMENS. 

F E animal fable, as we find itin the hands of Æsop and his multitude 
aE of imitators, traces far back indeed. The rationale of the thing is 
that animals feeland think like men, and act under similar motives to those 
of men ; that they are, in fact, as Thoreau naively said, “undeveloped men,” 
or even more, that they are men under disguise—that they are the embodi- 
ments of their own ancestors, or of ancestors of other people, friendly or 
unfriendly. Now, seeing that the fable is with some peoples the most 
ancient of all literature, and that fables are, strictly speaking, the only 
Î literature they have, the matter is worth a few moments’ attention, 
| more especially to throw some light on the specimens that are to follow. 


We shall start well the assertion that fables invariably originate at a time 
, when men believed that the animals were men, because of the evident 
| sincerity with which what they give is related as the most absolute 
f .- / matter-of-fact. The Australian blackfellows even now, as we are told by 
i |, Messrs. Fison and Howitt as well as by Messrs. Spencer and Gillen, often 
| begin their stories with “A long time ago when the animals were all men.”® 
j That the animals are men at the present moment, many savage or semi- 
£ savage tribes believe. Glance at these little extracts for a moment, . 
specimens out of a wide selection :— & 
The Sioux will not eat the flesh of the grizzly bear, because they hold 
that the spirits of the dead enterinto them. The Flatheads believe that 
the beavers area fallen race of very early Indians, and that they are 
condemned by the great Manito (Spirit) to take this shape, but that in due 
time they will be restored to their humanity. Dr. Wyatt Gill writes: 
“Many of the South Pacific gods were originally men, whose spirits were 
supposed to enter into various birds, fish, reptiles, and insects, and even into 
inanimate objects, such as the triton shell, particular trees, cinet, sandstone, 
bits of basalt &c." The gods, "he goes on, “ first spoke to men through the 
small birds, but their utterances became too indistinct to guide the actions 


* ««Kamilaroi and Kurnai,” p. 71, and ‘ Australian Natives,” p. 115, 
20 
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of mankind; and then it became necessary to appoint a lot of men to 
interpret these sayings, and these were the priests.” 


If you chanced to meet witha Red Indian not much, if at all, influ- 
enced by white men, or with a Dieri of Australia, or a Masai of Central 
Africa, or one of the hyena tribe of which Ali Gifoon told so well 
in the Cornhill some years ago, and asked about their descent, each of 
them would tell you the same story, that they were descended from certain 
animals, those animals bein still regarded as their totems or protectors, 
and that no creature of that species would they kill or eat; and if you 
went further, and put questions, no doubt you would before long get the 
information that not only did the tribe believe that they descended from 
certain creatures, but that the souls of their ancestors on their death had 
taken the form of some of these animals again, entered jinto their bodies, 
and sometimes spoke through them. Sir R. Payne-Gallwey tells that in 
some parts of Ireland, he could not get men toshoot a wild swan, because, 
as at last they told him, they believed the souls of their forefathers were 
in them. The Russian peasants to-day will not kill a dove, on account, they 
say, of its association with the Holy Spirit; but it was originally for a 
reason dating from far before Christian times—a time when the dove was 
a totem animaland worshipped. The Bari Hurith of South Arabia, when 
they find the dead body of a gazelle, bury it respectfully as though it were 
that of a man, and mourn for it as fora kinsman. The Zedis not only. 
abstain from eating lettuces, beans, cabbages and cucumbers, but they say\ 
the spirits of their fathers are in those plants. \ 

There is a very curious superstition among the Kaffirs that when \ ! 
they die, they turn into a kind of snake which they call zougo. They | 
say it is of a green and white colour, and grows to a great length. Accord- 
ng to their belief, this animal has the power of becoming invisible 
ipleasure. They say that when a man dies his soul is immediately trans- 
formed into an s/ongo, and has the power, like a guardian spirit, of pro- 
pi tecting the interests of his living relations. They think that no death 
can occur without the sanction of this extraordinary reptile ; and, in time 
of sickness, propitiatory offerings are made to it : a beast is slain, and hung 
outside one of their huts, in the thatch of which the snake lives. It 
is supposed to come out at midnight and to take a portion, being generally 
satisfied with the blood alone. * Clearly, it also is regarded as embodying 
the ancestor to whom the offerings are made. 

i _ Now, all early stories—stories that to us are merely fictions—to the 


i 


i early men expressed their most serious beliefs about this, that, and the other. 
| à *R. B. and J, D, S, Woodward, of Natal, in “ Zoologist ” for April, 1875, . 
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Their fables are at once their history, their only literature, and almost their 
only entertainment—the most effective means of communicating to each 
other what they conceive to be the truth —alike as regards their sense of 
the dangers to be escaped, the creatures they should fear and need to con- 
ciliate, and the fateful powers they are called on to appease or to propitiate: 
So it comes about that the early men’s fables were true—true in this sense, 
that they believed the animals spoke to men—that wisdom was to be 
learned from them, because they embodied the souls of dead men. Plants 
and trees, as we have just seen in the case of the Yzedis, were sometimes 
used in the same way, and in many languages the very word for tree, 
strangely enough, means strength or wisdom, or both. It isso in the Hebrew, 
tis so in the South Pacific dialects, io ita, the word for god there, 
literally meaning the pith of a tree. That was the reason why many 
early peoples decorated certain trees with offerings of shells, of gems even, 
and with beautiful bits of coloured cloth, wool, hair, etc. The ‘augur 
or soul of the tree might direct and counsel them; and surely, it is very 
remarkable to find that even the Hebrew King David, when he appealed to 
his God on one occasion, whether he should go up against the Philistines, 
was told to wait till he heard a marching (which isa better translation 
than “a going”) in the tops of certain trees, and when he heard or saw 
that, he was told at once to move up with his army. The same root as 
gives the Hebrew word kee or wood, also gives us the word counsel and 
counsellor. 

The original fable is the attempt of priests to throw into form the 
reports of the animals or trees that have been consulted in matters of the 
first importance to the tribe: our modern fables, as they shade off more 
and more into simple folklore and finally into mere fancies or phantasies, 
are but the literary survivals of this old old practice, out of which arose 
all kinds of magic and divining, the divining-rod, as representing, the 
sacred or ancestral tree, also remaining in certain forms, as witness of an 
earlier time when the mystic words and wisdom of trees had attached to 
them prophetic omens. 

In kgypt, as in early Accad, the animal fable wascommon. Professor 
Mahafly thinks that these Egyptian animal fables may be the originals 
of those of Æsop.* Professor Cheyne does not find the animal fable in 
the sacred Hebrew writings, though from the analogy of the Arabie, it is 
most probable they had their place in earlier Hebrew times. The serpent 
of the temptation, if not derived from Accad, would surely point that way, as 
the serpent whose graven image remained in the temple even up to the 


*Prolegomena, to Ancient History, p. 390, 
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time of Hezekiah. Professor Cheyne finds that the animal fable does q 
come largely into later Hebrew literature, proving that the Jew, as other >) 
nations, had a tendency to it. He writes :— 

“ Both proverbs and fables, indeed, are common to later Jewish litera- 
ture. Fables, especially animal fables, were not perhaps appropriate 
vehicles for moral instruction, according to the Old Testament writers. But 
the later Jewish writers do not seem to have felt this objection. Rabbi 
Meir (2nd century A. D.) was the writer of animal fables par excellence 
Rabbi Hillel (B. C. 30), however, noted for his versatility, was also 
a copious fabulist In the Talmudic treatise, Sopherim xvi., 9, a list of 
Hillel's acquirements is given, including the conversations of the moun- 
tains, the trees, the animals, the demons, etc. The wealth of Jewish 
fable literature seems unparalleled (see Bach, Die Fabel in Talmud, 
in ‘Gratz’s Monatschrift,’ 1875-1884).” 

The Mosaic celebrations and legislations against the worship of ances- 
tors and animals, and ceremonial observances connected therewith (as was 
very needful if we lay weight on the “ chambers of imagery ” entered by a 
hole in the wall denounced by the prophet) indicate clearly enough what 
had gone before, and that to which there was still so strong a tendency 
that it broke forth every now and then, here andthere. Despite Mosaism 
it peeps out constantly even in that which seems most directed against it. 
The new gloss only hides partially the older habit or tendency, and though 
the Hebrew Scriptures eschew animal fables, so far, that is all too clear 
what had gone before. 

The offerings to trees in Devonshire and Cornwall also come in here, 
with suggestions. There, at certain times—at Christmas for one—the 
trees were, as they say, saluted, cyder was sprinkled or dashed upon them. > 
Farmers and their labourers solemnly place, or used to place, cakes 
immersed in cyder on the branches of their fruit trees, especially apple 
trees—sprinkling the tree as they repeat a formal incantation and dance 
round it, and, toclose, they drink the cyder that has been left—sometimes 
enough to make them drunk. ® 

Lamb's wool too was sometimes used in saluting or hailing the 
orchards. The only rational idea in the whole procedure was the belief 
that some zuen or spirit in the tree might be favourable or unfavourable 
to them, and that, like the Hindus making three furrows in the ground and 

laying therein food and drink and wool, and inviting the ancestral spirits 
to come and feed and drink and clothe themselves, they so sought by 


presentation of food and drink and clothing to propitiate and keep friendly 
eee E E e Soe ne 
* Polwhele’s “ History of Cornwall,” 1., p. 48. 
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the Spirits of the trees. The offerings periodically made to certain trees 
w Burma and Siam also point the same way. Votive offerings of many 
kinds are also hung on trees in several parts of India. 

Orchards as well as tanks and wells in India are consecrated, and no 
one must take of the fruit and eat till the first-fruits have been consecrated 
and offered, any more than any well or tank drunk from, or bathed in, or 


indeed any use made of them whatever, till the holy liquids are thrown into 
them. * 


In the Deccan and in Ceylon trees and shrubs may often be seen 
covered with votive offerings. The Santals of India, like the Dieries of 
Australia, believe that the good men of their ancestors passed into certain 
trees, and these they will not cut down, as they would be punished for not 
protecting their ancestors. 

Among savage tribes even now, we see the serious practices springing 
from the beliefs, of which these ceremonies in Cornwall and Devon are 
but the survivals. When we compare the original with what we may call 
the reflection or survival of them, we may come near to reaching the true 
idea or principle that underlay them, and it is as an aid to this that I here 
present the reader with some specimens of fables current among the 
Binghis of Western Australia, considered to bea very low race. \iy 
friend, Mrs. Peggs, who has been resident for some years in Roebuck 
Bay, says in sending them: 

“JT have written out for you, thinking they would be interesting to 
/ you, some tales which the Western Australian natives tell their children. 

z They were repeated to me .by a small boy coming from Derby to go to 

F iP school in Singapore. He has had only Binghi children for playfellows 

since he was four years old, and speaks their language well. The natives 

have a firm belief that after they are dead, they will be either devil bird 
or “come up white feller.” 

But the “ white feller ” idea, as possibly also the devil notion, is due 
to later contact with white men, and is but a graft, an evident late graft 
on the original conception. Mrs. Peggs adds: “ I have written the tales 
out as nearly as possible in the very words in which they were told to 
me, and I got the child to repeat them, afterwards, carefully reading over 
to him what I had written down.” 

I.—TuHeE Tare oF THE WiLty-WILLY WacTAIL. 

The Willy-Willy Wagtail isa cunning bird. A long time ago, he 

_was a blackfellow. He hada sister and uncle. The uncle used to go 


‘7 * Nesfield’s ‘‘ Brief View of the Caste System of Oude and the North: West Pro- 
/* vinces,” p. 71. 
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hunting, and when he killed anything he used to give Willy-Willy Wagtail’s 
sister all the fat meat, and Willy-Willy Wagtail all the skinny meat. ` Now 
he did not like that, so he looked around to see what he could do. He 
took a long sharp stick and stuck it in the ground and covered it ‘over 
with grass. Then he said to the stick, “ When I tell you, you shake like a 
bandicoot ” (a bandicoot is a kangaroo-rat). 

Then he went, and brought his uncle along with him, and told him 
he would show him a bandicoot’s nest. As soon as he got to where the 
stick was, the stick began to shake. His uncle was just going to throw 
his stick at it, when Willy Wagtail said, “ No! you must not do that, you 
must jump on it.” Then the uncle wanted to throw his spear, but Willy 
Wagtail said, “ No! you must jump or it.” At last, after a lot of persua- 
sion, the uncle jumped on it, and the stick stuck right through his foot. 

All the other blackfellows came along and tried to pull the stick out, 
but could not move it ; so they went and asked two big fellows—as big as 
a baobab-tree—to come and try. First they looked around for and ‘rooted 
up a big tree, to show what they could do. They threw that aside, and 
then they seized hold of the stick in the earth and the uncle's foot, 
and the stick at once came out and shot up right into the sky, where 
now it forms a streak of stars across the milky way. The blackfellows 
tried to kill Willy-Willy Wagtail, but he escaped into the bush. 


[The test or ordeal of pulling a stick out of the ground, already conse-\ 
crated by some special service in proof of destination to some great work | 


or the achievement of some marvel, is found in many forms in mythology: 
it is even found in the Talmud, where the strange rod that had 
already done wonderful things, had come into Jethro’s hands by miraculous 
ways, and was placed in his garden, and could not be pulled up by any one 
else than the man destined for his daughter Zipporah, is a case in point. 
The stick in this case did not spring up into heaven, and form a streak of 
Stars in the milky way, but it did spring up and form various wandering 
tribes into a nation through Moses, and made a yet more wonderful milky 
way—stars of earth—a nation in number as the hosts of heaven or the 
sands on the seashore for multitude. Willy-Willy Wagtail’s escape into 
the bush is the ordeal of all leaders in the wilderness.] 
IJ.—TueE TALE or THE Emu. 


There is a constellation (Willie Jones pointed it out to me) close by 
the milky way, which the blackfellows call the Emu. Now, along time 
ago, the Emu was a blackfellow, he was a womdba (warrior), and when he 
died he went into the sky, where he isan Emu, a big, big fellow—and‘he 


holds two strings which are joined to the earth to kep it in place and 
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balance it; ifthe strings were to break or be cut, the sky would fall on to 
the. earth, and every one would die. 


[The notion of cords binding earth to heaven is common in early 
folklore. Thus, the Navajo Indians and some others hold that the rays 
of light are cords that bind earth and heaven together. In the South 
Pacific mythology, the ‘god Marri—god of earth—puts a noose round 
the sun, and so ensures that the earth shall not fall from its position. 
We have various instances of the gods—earth-gods—putting nooses round 
the sun—and there is Varuna’s noose; and even in the Hindu “ Satapatha 
Brahmana,” the rays of the sun are likened to ropes wherewith he keeps 
the earth straight and firm. In the Assyrian and Persian figures of their 
chief god—sun-god—again, when encircled by the sun-disc, there are 
+ >i, ends of cords, hanging down at both sides, which are said to be a symbolic 
Sj survival of this same early idea—in all the cases, the underlying notion, 
á just as here, being that earth and heaven are kept in position and in relation 
toeach other by cords held somehow by a god. The primitive idea in all 
these cases was that, as the sky was first lifted from the earth, by the 
| gods’ fiat, so also the gods must keep them separate. Marri is at once 

the Samson and the Joshua of Maori fable. He subdues the suns 
precisely as does his namesake Mangaia, makes cords or nooses to 
catch him by, and does catch and old him; and inthe Maori variant, it is 
noticeable that in the making of these nooses, some useful arts are 
discovered. ‘ Then,” it is said, “they began to spin and twist ropes to 
form a noose to catch the sun in and hold him; and, in doing this they 
j discovered the mode of plaiting flax into stout square ropes (évamaka), 
Bt and the manner of plaiting flat ropes (Saharahara), and of spinning round 
ropes.” Here we see, as in a mirror, the rarsos a’éire of the myth; it is 
meant incidentally, if not primarily, to account for and to explain the 
origin of something ; and if you were to mingle Joshua (who also some- 
how caught thesun in a noose, and made him stand still on Gibeon) with 
è Samson, you would have really just a kind of Hebraised Marri. Itis not 
hard to see something kindred in origin in this with the notion of which 
these cords, hanging down from the sun-disc in representation of the 
Assyrian sun-god, are but survivals. Was he once taken ina kind of 
Marri noose too, or what ?—a relic and testimony of the same noosing left 
perpetually with the god, as a symbol of his victory over the earth-gods 
or culture-heroes in their attempts at noosing him.] 


I1].—TuHe TALE OF THE EAGLE AND THE Ecos. 


Once upon a time the eagle built a nest and put some eggs in 
Two white birds saw how busy the eagle was, and thought they would 
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play her'a trick, So one of the birds lay down in the nest under the eggs, 
and ate them, while the other watched to see what the eagle would do. 
„The eagle. was very angry—then she laid some more eggs, which the 
white birds ate again—then the eagle looked around and saw them, and 
overcame and killed them. 
The birds are all supposed to be men. 
IV.—Tue Eacie-Hawks AND THE FIRE. 

There were two eagle-hawks going along, when they came across a 

blackfellows’ camp. Now the blackfellows had been fishing and 
had caught a lot of fish, which they were eating raw. The eagle-hawks 
said, “Why do you eat your fish raw? Why don’t you cook them in the fire 
as we do?” The blackfellows said, “ What is fire ?”—for they did not 
know how to make it. They gave the eagle-hawks some fish which they 
took away with them. By-and-by, they sent a Zubra (gin—or native 
woman) to see what the eagles were doing; so the lubra crept along and 
watched. By and by the eagle-hawks saw and called her; so she went 
along, and they gave her some cooked fish, which they took out of the 
fire. The first time she ate it, she was very sick; the eagle-hawks 
gave her some more, and she was sick again; the third time 
she ate she was all right. Then the eagle-hawks showed her how 
they made a fire by rubbing two sticks together. The lubra went back 
to the camp, and told the blackfellows and they made her show them 
-how to make fire by rubbing a stick quickly on her hands on another piece 
-of wood ; by and by she made a fire, and cooked fish for the blackfellows, 
who the first two times they ate it were very sick ; but the third time they 
-were allright. After that the blackfellows knew how to make fire, 

[ In many mythologies the secret of fire is feigned to have been com- 
municated by a god or hero—here it is communicated by the ancestor in 
his proper totem form. ] 


V.—Tue Tare or THE Waite BirD—GILLEMARRANGO (Bowerbird). 

There was a big white bird, and he was a very strong bird. And he 
could throw the spear—but he was a wicked bird. He said to some black- 
fellows, “I will show you how I can throw the spear.” So the blackfellows 
came to the corvobbovee; but before they came he buried his spear under 
the sand. When they came and were going to sit round, he said, “ No, you 
must not do that; you. must sit'in a row.” i 

After a time they sat in a row and the Gillemarrango began to dance and 
sing, and as he danced and sang he kept pulling the spear out of the sand, 
so the blackfellows should not notice it. At last he got it all out ; and he 


(was just at the end of the row ; thenthe took a good aim, and drove it> 
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through all the tribe and killed them. By-and-by he told another lot of 
blackfellows he would show them how he could throw the spear, and he 
killed them all. At last, he told a third tribe, he was coming to make 
covrobborce. Now, this tribe were very frightened, because they knew 
how the Gillemarrango had killed the other tribes ; and they thonght they 
would make a big shield, and try and save themselves. Then they looked 
around and found and cut themselves a shield out of a big tree. After they 
had roughly fashioned it, they threw their spears, i//anullas, and boomerangs 
at it, but it cracked. So they knew that that wood would not do. Then 
they got a shield of harder wood, and they tried that, but that cracked too. 
At last they found some very hard wood, and they formed a shield 
roughly of that, and threw all their weaponsat it, and they all broke on it, 
so that was very strong. They finished it, and then they waited for the 
the Gillemarrango, first hiding the shield under some bushes so he should 
not see it. Then Gillemarrango came along and made corrobdoree, and 
hid his spear as before. He told them they must sit in a line, so they hid 
the shield behind them, and they watched how, as he danced and sung. he 
kept pulling the spear out of the sand, then they passed the shield along, 
until at last when the spear was out of the sand, the man at the end of 
the row held the shield. As soon as the Gillemarrango took the spear up to 
throw, then the womba quickly put up the shield, and, when the spear 
came along, instead of going all through the man, it hit the shield and 
broke it into little pieces. (That’s all. I enquired the fate of the Gillemar- 
rango. He had to hide away in the bush.) 


Mrs. Peggs is very clear on the cleverness and ingenuity of the 
Binghies, among whom she lived for some years, and has dwelt on the 
rare address the men show in making spear-heads out of glass after the 
forms they had erstwhile cut out of flint. She was particularly struck 
too, by her gins (female servants) having bits of very fine coloured 


-cloth or muslin through which to look at an eclipse of the sun, which she 


found answered the purpose quite as well as her coloured glass; sur- 


_ prised, too, at the exactitude with which an eclipse was foretold by them; 


and now, certainly, by these fables she shows us how in their folklore 
are embodied exactly the same leading ideas as we find in the folklore of 
many peoples—some of them reckoned far more advanced —in far-separa- 


_.ted lands. 


ALEXANDER H. JAPP. 
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EDUCATION AND GOOD CITIZENSHIP 
IN INDIA.* 


YMPATHISERS with the reasonable aspirations of educated Indians 
S for a larger share than now enjoyed by them in good appointments 
under the Government, and for some practical steps towards the begin- 
nings of representative institutions, must regret the mischievous agitation 
which recently culminated in a series of “ regrettable incidents.” 

That Westernised Indians, believing themselves fully equipped for 
place and power in the administration of their own country, should push 
their claims, has long been recognised as one of the inevitable conse- 
quences of our educational system in India, and of the superficial world- 
knowledge acquired from the increasing familiarity of East with West. 
That the teachings of some of the leaders in the movement should become 
seditious, was, doubtless, also foreseen, but that those teachings should 
excite anti-English disturbances has taken most of us by surprise. Fore- 
warned is forearmed. The outbreaks, particularly the hostile attitude of 
the large Hindu section of the hitherto docile Bengalis, have forced upon 
the Government in the public interest the necessity of repressing freedom, 
or rather license of speech, and of proceeding with great caution in open- 
ing new posts in the administration to Indians. What may be in the 
minds of Indian Nationalists I do not know ! what should be, I do—disgust 
at tactics which have alienated Moderates and injured a cause of which 
no liberal-minded Englishman can disapprove. 

Ultimately, I suppose, the so-called « unrest” in India is chiefly 
traceable to our education system there. Since 1858 we have throughout 
our Indian empire pursued the same policy : as funds have become 
available we have attempted to introduce national education ona voluntary 
basis in the towns and villages of every district, and in giving instruction 
we have welcomed all comers irrespective of creed, race or caste, and as 


* Read, with some verbal alterations, at a meeting of the Royal Colonial Institute 


London, on February lith, 1908, the Right Honorable Lord Ampthill, G.C,S.1.- 
G.C.1.E., presiding 
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time has gone on we have established middle and high schools, and later 
given each province a University. Aided by missionary bodies and 
municipalities, we have also encouraged the learning of English. 


In the Punjab—the one province of which I have long persona 
experience—the seeds of trouble were sown soon after the Mutiny. 


Just forty years ago I was a recently-posted Assistant Commissioner 
ina Muhammadan district of that province, and one of my duties in camp 
was to visit its schools and report on them. Having a very limited know- 
ledge of the vernacular my ability as an examiner was small. I succeeded, 
however, in learning much. By making the boys in every class stand up 
alternately according to their respective creeds and paternal occupations 
I discovered that nine-tenths of the pupils were Hindus and nor-agricul- 
turists. To the question why they came to school, the one’answer was, 
“ To get Government service.” Parents, too, had the same views, though 
many grumbled that clerical posts.were hard to obtain and miserably 
paid. ; 

Thus, within twenty years from the annexation of the Punjab—I am 
referring to 1867-69—the cry of the unemployed, and the desire amongst 
the employed for better conditions of service were not unknown, and 
further, fathers and sons alike were obsessed with the idea that it was the 
duty of the Government to provide suitable employment for the educated 
youth of the country. 

What struck me as the least satisfactory feature in our educational 
work was the fact that although quite 80 per cent. of the population of the 
district were Muhammadans and agriculturists, the sons of Hindu traders, 
money-lenders and Government employees almost exclusively attended 
our schools, and were receiving instruction at the expense of the Muham- 
madan peasantry, who paid acompulsory Education Cess of 1 percent. on 
the land revenue. Much the same disproportion between agricultural and 
non-agricultural school-children was, I believe, in evidence in every 
commune of the Punjab—even in its Hindu eastern half—and, though 
for years now the peasantry generally have been taking some advantage 
of their opportunities of acquiring elementary instruction, I believe I am 
also right in saying that it is still the sons of the shopkeepers, bankers, 
money-lenders, clerks and lawyers of the towns and large villages who fill 
the class-rooms of our schools and colleges, and take degrees, or fail, at 
the Lahore University. Practically the agriculturists of India are still 
illiterate, though they pay the great bulk of the taxation in the shape of 


‘land-revenue and salt-duty, and in some rovinces, asin the Punjab, a 


special education cess in addition. 
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Side by side with the growth of our educational institutions, from the \ \ 
elementary schools in villages to the Lahore University, that of Civil Justice Ë 


was gradually built up into the highly technical and complex edifice of 
to-day. Naturally, as law-suits mounted up the number of practising 
lawyers also multiplied, and for many years now the court of every civil 
judge in the land has been infested by a collection of hungry pleaders, 
who extract a poor living by conducting the causes of the crowds of 
suitors constrained to resort to our Courts. By the middle of the eighties 
from 20 per cent. to 60 per cent. of the peasantry in different parts of the 
province—the ratio depending on race characteristics and local circum- 
stances—had become impoverished to such a pitch that most of them had 
been reduced toa position analogous to serfdom to money-lenders. The 
same causes had produced similar results in most parts of British India— 
the Madras Presidency perhaps excepted—but, speaking generally, 
Muhammadans suffered far more from “our system ” than Hindus. 

Even in darkest Africa, I suppose, were the Administration to 
substitute rigid codes, law-courts, and lawyers for the authority of village 
elders and the coercion of local opinion, the people would nolens volens 
have to settle their disputes in Court, and the astute few would soon 
exploit the ignorant many. 


So long as the Government adhered to its policy of treating the 
peoples of India as if all were men of business habits, and, in the selection 
of candidates for civil posts, of giving equal opportunities to agriculturists, 
and the highest products of the schools and University, with no discrimi- \ 
nation between creeds, races, and callings, and replied to all Cassandras \ 


. . . . . . $ I> 
hat if Muhammadans or other agriculturists failed to gain appointments Xe 
or were being ruined by money-lenders the fault was theirs—sua st N 
: wae s s \ 
bona norint—the condition of the masses necessarily continued to À 


deteriorate. 


In 1887, in a book called Mussalmans and Money-lenders, I drew atten- 
tion to the plight of the four millions of Muhammadans occupying the 
western half of the Punjab, and in their interest and that of the indebted 
peasantry generally, suggested certain reforms. Nothing, however, was 
done until Lord Elgin as Viceroy seriously took up the case and prepared 
the way for action by his successor, Lord Curzon. In spite of much 
interested opposition that statesman put the Punjab Land Alienation Act 
on the Statute Book, and by so doing arrested the further ruination by 
non-agriculturists and our law-courts of the peasant proprietary in that 
province. That:Act—the Magna Charta of the land-owning community— 

as since been the model fora similar measure, modified to local needs, 
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for the Bombay Presidency, and is intended to serve as a basis for legisla- 
tion wherever peasant indebtedness is traceable to “our system.” 


The interests of agriculture and commerce, labour and capital, appear 
rarely to accord in any country, but in India “our system” has exacer- 
bated the natural antagonism between them. As a consequence, then, 
the new legislation was regarded by the classes who made most of their 
living out of the peasantry as unjust and reactionary—people never do 


see virtue in a measure which deprives them of a remunerative source of 
income. 


When, soon afterwards, with the fearlessness of personal consequences 
which characterised Lord Curzon’s administration, he initiated much- 
needed reforms in the educational policy of his government and in the 

\. competitive methods of recruiting for certain civil appointments, the classes 
prejudicially affected began to organise in defence of their interests. 
Then came the Far-Eastern war. The triumph of a small Asiatic power 
KOA over a great European Empire filled the brains of educated Indians with 
wild ideas—what Japan had found easy, they should find possible. But 
the match which fired the loose gunpowder lying about in Indian centres 
of intelligence was the partition of Bengal, which nearly synchronised 
| with the last change of government in this country. The accession to 
i power of a party which openly held that “ good government could never 
| be a substitute for government by the people themselves” created high 
i hopes amongst Indian Nationalists, hopes which were encouraged by the 
i ~ gift of Home Rule to the Boers, and the speeches and writingsof certain too 
| enthusiastic friends of India amongst ourselves. Asa result, some of the 
s+ leaders of the Indian National party lost their heads, and there followed 
va the recent anti-English crusade in Bengal and sporadic outbreaks else- 
y where. Well, the snake of open sedition has since been scotched, not 
f killed, and for a time we may hope that our misguided Indian friends 
will urge with studied moderation their demands for self-government, the 
reduction of our small white garrison in India, and other unreasonable 
items in their programme. 


No doubt their agitation was a poor thing, with little popular sanction 
behind it: no doubt, too, Indian Nationalists are as yet merely the 
dissatisfied amongst Hindu intellectuals. Examine the components of 
‘the self-styled Indian National Congress, and you will find that practically 
all of them are non-agriculturists, town dwellers, belonging to classes 
unrepresented in the Indian Native army and provincial constabularies 
the latter.a force probably five or six times as numerous as the former. 
Take Bengalis, Hindus, racially the only people who may be described as 
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disaffected, and consider their personnel. For the 500 years preceding 
Plassey they were the submissive subjects of Muhammadan rulers, and, 
but that education on English lines and inflammatory writings and 
harangues have given many of them swelled heads, would have continued 
quiet and law-respecting to this day. They have no callings requiring 
physical vigour and courage. They neither serve their country in army 
or police, nor individuals as porters, darwans and lathiwals. It is said, 
however, that they now are beginning to show signs of a quickening 
virility and they may eventually raise their standard of manhood, much 
as the Bulgarians have done since freed from the Turkish yoke by 
Russia. 

On the whole, then, looking to present conditions,ithe Nationalist 
propagandism of to-day has been vox et preterea nihil, and the leaders in 
the movement made a tactical mistake in préimaturely showing their teeth 
and, like our own foolish suffragettes, trying force before they had a 
backing. 

To my thinking, the weakest point in the whole agitation is the fact 
that, under any form of what is called “ Government by the people for the 
people,” the strongest would come out top, in which case our Congress 
friends and their Bengali supporters would lose allthat they have—an all, 
be it remembered, acquiredand only retainable, under the alien Government 
which stands between them and spoliation. Obviously, without our ruling 
presence there would be short shrift throughout India for speech- ae 
and writers, for legal practitioners, law-courts and the miscellaneous 
patriots who to-day so impatiently rage against the efficient continuance 
of our impartial rule. 

In itself, the way that impatience lately found expression is of small 
importance, as the masses still trust the Sahibs and distrust their own 
town-bred fellow-countrymen, particularly the English-speaking intellec- 
tuals. Though riotous school-boys need not at present be regarded 
seriously, the fact that “our system ” tends to produce bad, not good 
citizens, is not creditable to us. Educatively we have failed—the literate 
are few and discontented, the masses are still illiterate—yet educate we 


must, and until that process is well advanced the question of autonomy , 
in any form for India will not emerge into the region of practical 


politics. 

To persist in a policy of education which benefits non-agriculturists 
to the detriment of agriculturists would be, even in a homogeneous farming 
country an unwise course to pursue, but in heterogeneous India, with her 


discords of peoples and religions and all her manhood possessed by the & 
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peasantry, such a course is not merely unwise but positively unjust and 
against the interests of our Empire; yet that is what we have done and 
are still doing throughout India. 

In education we ought, I claim, to make our chief aim the improve- 
ment of the people, the children of the soil, the men who fill the ranks of 
our army and constabulary and pay most of the taxes. If we did that 
thoroughly we might almost leave higher education in towns—except the 
equipment of Universities—to Municipalities, private bodies such as 
missionaries, and individuals. How then are the agricultural masses of 
British India to be taught to read, write and cypher, and their most pro- 
mising boys encouraged to continue their studies ? 

We can no longer ,self-complacently shrug our shoulders and rely 
on that old cynicism—sua_si_ bona ncvint. >In my humble opinion—and 
many years ago I urged the adoption of the course lam about to 
suggest—we should give agricultural scholarships in every district with a 
liberal hand. Recollect, the chief taxpayers in India are the agricultur- 
ists, and it is they who directly contribute (inthe Punjab at least) most of 
the Government funds spent on education. Further, we should reward 
their best scholars by giving to those who qualify themselves as fit for 
clerical employment in the public service their fair share of appoint- 
ments. In the bestowal of placesin our civil administration we should, I 
hold, adopt some form of proportionate representation, so that the loaves 
and fishes of the service be distributed with reasonable regard to the 
numbers and classes of the most important tribes inhabiting each 
division of the country. 

At present, in our indiscriminating zeal for superior schoiarship, the 
sons of agriculturists are almost excluded from clerical posts worth more 
than a shilling a day. Some time before I left India 1 prepared 
statistics on the subject for the Western districts of the Punjab, and I 
think I am correct in saying that, taking 100 as representing the gross 
pay of such posts, non-agriculturists, mostly town-bred Hindus, received 
more than 85 per cent. of it. 

Lord Curzon’s speeches and actions show that he realised the 
position and did all that was possible for one Viceroy to accomplish 
towards ameliorating it. Even when detaching the Pathan districts of 
the Punjab and, later, the Muhammadan districts of Bengal, from their 
respective provinces and erecting them into new governments, one of his 
objects was to free the people from the strait-waistcoat system of rigid 
law which was squeezing out their vitality, and give them a chance of 
reviving by decentralisation anda simpler type of administration than 
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“our system” afforded. As his time was short and he was fighting 
established interests and official groovedom, he was naturally a Viceroy 
“in a hurry.” Whether he attempted too much, whether his sometimes. 
sic volo stc jubeo methods were necessary, history will decide, but in 
any case I think she will acknowledge that all his domestic reforms were 
in the right direction. 

Of those not taken up by him there is one of considerable import- 
ance, a branch of the education problem on which I venture to say a few 
words. 

The Government of India pushes higher education, including the 
acquisition of English, and is wisely firm in keeping the portals of the 
Indian Civil Service closed except to those who enter through the 
examination rooms in London. The Government, as I have shown, 
spends money and watches over Indian school-boys until adolescence, 
that is, until they reach the critical period of early manhood when the 
mind is.most receptive of impressions, and then, like birds with their 
fledglings, that Government leaves the young ones to shift for themselves, 
though still requiring protection against their many enemies. We may 
disregard the case of youths remaining in India—they are at home there 
amongst their own people—and only concern ourselves with that of 
those—the most industrious, talented and ambitious—who annually 
come to this country to complete their studies. No statistics are avail- 
able about them. Neither the India Office, nor any of the Indian 
friendly associations, appear to have any to give. 

From all I can gather the average number of Indian students in this 
country is roundly 400. Probably three-fourths are in London and 
Edinburgh, studying law, medicine, science, manufactures and preparing 
generally for examinations. Positive knowledge of gt was published in 
the press the other day; of that number 15 passed medical examinations. 
in Edinburgh, 64 law examinations in the Inns of Court, rr were called 
to the Bar, and one, Mr. Pauna Lall, B.A., came out first in the final list 
of candidates selected for the Indian Civil Service. I read in Zhe 
Tribune lately that in Edinburgh friends of India were raising £5,000 to 
provide $ the 150 native students from India attending the Edinburgh 
University "a non-residential Club there. and that several Indian 
princes and other Indians had subscribed four-fifths of the sum required, 
Even though there may have been some exaggeration about the present 
number of students, it is clear that the cheapness and goodness of the 
University teaching in the capital of Scotland attracts many Indians. x 
» Who looks after young Indians on landing? Who shepherds them 4 
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in London? How and where do they live? With whom do they 
associate ? The India Office does not seem to know, and few seem to care 
Poor, earnest, studious, aspiring—officially “ Nobody’s children ” here,— 
they cannot avoid reading the outpourings of our party press, they 
cannot avoid discovering that with us no change is effected without 
organisation and agitation. What wonder, then, if on return to India 
the bitterness of unemployment or insufficient recognition affects many of 
them and induces them to become grievance-mongers and pursue what 
they believe to be British methods to secure their objects. To the extent 
that their bias towards bad citizenship may be due to their Government's 
indifference to their interests during their sojourn amongst us we appear 
to be blameworthy. 

Think of the anxiety of English parents in the rare cases in which 
circumstances compel them to bose a young hopeful alone and friendless 
in London. What they feel Indian parents feel also and with greater 
reason. Probably some here have been consulted by an Indian friend 
now and again about the placing of a boy in London. If so, they will 
remember the inquirer’s apprehensions and the cold comfort given. Had 
the adviser been able to say “ You need have no fear. The Sarkar will 
look after your boy, if you like,” what a relief the good news would have 
been to the much-troubled father. 


It cannot be right, I think, that the Government of India should 
leave India’s most promising students to drift and shift for themselves in 
this country during the most critical years in the formation of character. 
My suggestion is that the Indian Government should provide for Indian 
students a comfortable Residential Club in London in the first instance, 
appoint as managing Secretary a capable and thoroughly sympathetic 
English gentleman, and so arrange the charges that they aggregate rather 
less than what is now paid by young Indians for board and lodging in 
unfashionable parts of the metropolis. Such an institution would soon 
be popular both with the occupants and their parents in India. Probably 
there would soon be much competition to secure rooms at the Club, 
and possibly more than one such establishment would soon be required. 
If the initial cost to the Government of India were £10,000, and thence- 
forward the sum to be annually made good half as much or more, the 
money would, I think, be wisely invested. Those enjoying the Club's 
hospitality would return to their motherland with feelings of gratitude to 
their Government, and with a decided bias towards good, not bad, citizen- 
ship. It is satisfactory to know that Mr. Morley is now considering this 


whole question, and that a Committee appointed by him has visited 
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Oxford, Cambridge and Edinburgh, with a view to collect information. 
Happily, then, all may rest assured that the reproach of our long neglect 
of our Indian students here will shortly be removed from us. 

Of course, the details of any scheme eventually decided on will require 
much examination, for instance, if the advantages offered largely increased 
the number of Indian candidates for the Indian Civil Service, English 
competitors would press for the withdrawal of the subsidy enjoyed by the 
Civil Service occupants of the Club. Without consideration of the kind 
proposed, Indian students cannot have a fair chance of judging us and our 
institutions correctly. Under present conditions they appraise us and 
our party methods wrongly, and drawing conclusions from observed 
facts, believe that no apprenticeship is wanted to fit a clever writer or 
speaker for any post under the Government. As to “efficiency,” Indian lig 
students return home under the conviction that “ popularity” is more ~ 
important. Surely, it should be easy to bring home to them that for the 
Government service in India “ efficiency” is necessary, and that for all 
officials success depends more on character, experience, and wisdom than 
mere book-knowledge. Then, too, in spite of much oratory to the 
contrary, the students might be taught to realise that, outside the 
Government service, there are in India large fields of honourable and 
remunerative employment as open to them as to Englishmen, and that 
their abstention from competing with Englishmen in some of those 
occupations, and their falling short of excellence in others, must be due, 
to present shortcomings in themselves. \ 

Indians succeed best as lawyers, but even at the Bar, outside the 
Presidency cities at least, the most lucrative practices are said to be in 
the hands of Englishmen, and so crowded is the profession, that up- | 
country Indian practitioners frequently employ touts, and take up cases \ 
for fees of 3 or 4 shillings or even for nothing down, the payment depend- 
ing on the result. 

As bankers, too, Indians stand high. How they compare with 
Europeans I do not know, because with Hindus the business is a close | 
‘one, whereas with us accounts as a rule are annually published. 


In the management of municipal affairs Indians have had for many 
years large scope, but, so far, they have nowhere devoted their energies 
in that direction—the work being honorary, local influences strong, and 
energetic public spirit—a lever distinct from class spirit—generally lacking 
Caste, class, and other prejudices and inclinations render the exercise of 
austere impartiality in public affairs very difficult for Indians. 

But outside the law, banking and municipal work, there are variousy. 
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profitable professions and callings open to Indians, which hitherto have 
been almost monopolised by Englishmen, for instance, engineering, 
architecture, medicine, surgery, large manufactures (cotton textiles 
excepted) and specialised agriculture, such as tea, coffee, indigo. I do 
not think Indians compete seriously with us in any of these businesses, 
| if they do they are not very successful. Their failure is perhaps partly 
| due to inexperience, but chiefly, I think, to dislike for the long apprentice- 
8 ship and drudgery necessary for success. Young Indians too often 
expect to begin where their fathers left off—they do not care to work 
slowly upwards. Every Englishman who has had the bestowal of 
| \ appointments in his hands knows how difficult it is to convince aspirants 
that they must climb the ladder from a low rung. 
| 
r 


EN With good treatment to students here and proportionate represen- 

yw tation in the public service in India it is reasonable to hope that their 

A best selves in the “ India for Indians” party would realise their present 

ra limitations and, renouncing impossible or premature demands, gradually 

achieve eminence by successfully competing with us in the pursuits open 

toall men. Were they so to strive and rise, their claims for better 

recognition in the public service could not be resisted : indeed, in that 

case no large-minded Englishman, whatever his position, would wish to 

| reserve exclusively for his own countrymen appointments which could 

be equally well filled by presumptively fit Indians; of course the pre- 

' sumption of fitness would depend, not on a newspaper or party 

popularity, but on each candidate’s record, and the opinion on his 

/ capacity, loyalty and powers of work formed by those qualified by posi- 
~ tion and experience to pass judgment on him. 


The assertion of our readiness to yield place to fit Indians may be 
disputed by those who think we are selfish and unsympathetic, and 
consequently unwilling voluntarily to concede equality with ourselves to 
Indians. As regards the former charge opinions will always differ; as 
i regards the latter—that of want of sympathy—it is the commonest, the 
most difficult to meet, and to the extent that it is true the least 


; remediable. 

tee " Whether our rule in India lacks what some of its critics call “the 
eC human spirit ” or not, it is I think more accommodating than any other 
© ‘fj advanced Government under the sun—Japan perhaps excepted. Is any 


bureaucracy sympathetic? Have the officers of any Government time 
to beso? In this country probably most of us have only experience of 
| ] “he Indian Revenue Department. Well, in the assessment and collec- 
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tion of the Income Tax my experience is that that department is hard,“ 


inquisitorial and exacting, 

There are, I think, two kinds of sympathy, one sentimental, the 
other practical. A happy blend of the two is not easy for any busy 
man. 

So long as the old “patriarchal” system obtained in any province 
in India, each district officer was a sort of Earthly Providence to his 
people; he had time to pick up their speech and know and be known by 
them; he was, in short, “ sympathetic.” As the administration advanced 
towards efficiency, instead of being the King he became the slave of the 
machine called Government. The beginning of the change to rigid law 
and centralisation occurred much earlier in most parts of British India 
than in the Punjab which was only annexed in 1849. For that province 
it dates from 1866, in which year a Chief Court was established in 
Lahore. Since then what with progress in education, the annihilation 
of time and distance, the multiplication of laws, departments and rules: 
and the consequential growth in numbers of English-speaking Indians, 
lawyers, journalists and discontented persons generally, the executive 
and judicial officers of the province have little time for the display of the 
old sympathy, to say nothing of the fact that their ability to havea 
friendly talk with villagers is now small. Remember too, that our offi- 
cers work longer hours than in this country, that the climate is trying, 
and that as almost every order given is appealable, their pens are always 
moving. Then, too, with the hills ora pleasant change of environmen 
only a few hours away, desk-bred men would hardly be human did they 
not as often as possible recuperate or recreate away from their stations. 
We must, then, I fear, admit that changes since the sixties in the 
character of our administration have been destructive of the old easy 
kind of sympathy so loved by Indians—accessibility and a readiness to 
discuss and advise. Indeed, were I asked to state in a few words 
what most differentiates the English Civil officer of to-day from his 
predecessor of 30 or 40 years ago, I should say, “Then his district was 
home and country to him; he talked, thought, and lived in ‘shop;’ now 
his district is merely a camping-ground for him; he avoids ‘shop 

except in office hours.” 

In the long ago when I was an Assistant Commissioner, and then a 
Settlement Officer, Zamindars thought me “sympathetic,” and this 
reputation made me the recipient of many awkward confidences. 


to buy a certain estate. 
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For instance, on one occasion a big landlord told me he was abouti 
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ans But the first right lies with So-and-so, and he will exercise it,” I 
objected. 


“ He won’t, Sahib, as I have entered a large price in the sale deed—a 
Paper price of course.” 

As I looked disapproval, though I knew that to defeat pre-emptors 
the device was common, my friend laughingly assured me it was all 


right, as the Sarkar would gain by the extra stamp duty and registration 
fees. 


Here is another case :— 

In an outlying part of my district I was interviewed by a deputation 
of villagers from a neighbouring district then under re-settlement. They 
said that, as the Sarkar was revising their cattle tax and taking up their 
surplus grazing waste, they were ina dilemma; if they overstated their 
cattle their tax would be proportionately enhanced, but they would save 
their land; if they understated their cattle they would escape more 
taxation but lose land. Having explained their case, they put the ques- 
tion, “ Which way shall we lie?” 

Yet one more illustration. 

When an officer is on Settlement duty his magisterial functions are 
suspended. I yet took an interest in crime-detection. In talking over a 
burglary I reproached the landlord and Honorary Magistrate within whose 
jurisdiction it had occurred for his failure to discover the offender. 

After some troubled thought, he brightened and said, “ Don’t worry, 
Sahib, I'll make it all right. TIl have some of the complainant’s 
property found in the suspected man’s house.” 

«That would be doing a crime,” I told him. 

“And what harm, Sahib,” he asked, “as I know the fellow is guilty, 
and you say I must help the Police ? ” 

Of the two kinds of sympathy—the sentimental and the practical— 
the latter, though it appeals less to the feelings, is the larger and more 
useful, and I think the Government of India and its officers show it, 
where possible, effectively. To prove the fact I would ask—Has any 
Government in any part of the world fed millions of persons for 8 to 18 
consecutive months, remitted crores of rupees of taxation, converted 
millions of acres of waste into secure corn lands, and advanced to smal 
landowners for the asking at nominal interest as much money as may be 
wanted for wells and embankments? Have officers on famine duty 
under any Government but that of India, freely sacrificed their lives in 
saving those of the starving people dependent on them? We have been 
doing all that for British India for the last thirt ears and more, and in 
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every famine several devoted English officers have died at their posts VA 
rather than take leave and appear indifferent to the poor people in their 
charge. Coming to the last decade, in 1896 the Government spent ten 
millions sterling on famine relief, and the charitable in this country 
contributed 14 millions more. Again, a few years later, the same Gov- 
ernment spent 15 millions sterling for the same purpose, and now that 
famine is again impending is ready to relieve on as large a scale as may 
be necessary. 

Where we have erred in the past is not, I think, so much in practical 
sympathy but in “our system.” In the complex and ultra-centralised 
form of Government which we have gradually elaborated for India we 
have legislated and governed—except where localised class-relaxation has 4 
been subsequently conceded—as if the peoples of the peninsula were all a 


C} 
5 SY j: 
educated men intent on money-making, whereas the fact is that go * ih 
per cent. of them are ignorant simpletons. What we should now do, qua eH 
the rural masses, is to retrace some of our steps, decentralise, simplify qi 


and legislate down to their needs and capacities. In future they should 
be our first consideration rather than the educated classes of the towns. 
Mr. Morley is already considering the question, we know. In November 
last a Royal Commission proceeded to India for the purpose of report- } 
ing upon the possibility of decentralising financial and administrative | 
control and bringing the executive power into closer touch with local 
conditions. All friendsiof India must wish a good measure of practical 
success jfor Mr. Morley in his attempt to humanise the machine called 
the Government of India. 


i S. S. THORBURN. \ 
London. 
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*by accident, and there is no natural death among them. They 
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EDITORIAL NOTE. 


Next to the increase of the German navy, 

Decadence and : 3 5 
Pea et nothing, perhaps, causes so much alarm in Eng- 
land as the alleged decadence of the race. 

So many Empires have declined and fallen in the past, and the 
analogy between the “social organism ” and the individual human 
being isso popularly believed in, particularly since Herbert Spencer 
gave to the world his brilliant generalisations in sociology, that the 
inevitability of the subsidence and perhaps subjugation of the British 
and other Western nations has become an article of the creed of 
many a sombre-minded philosopher. Some have interpreted the 
writing on the wall, and denounced in unmeasured language not 
oniy the new woman, but also the new statesman, the new 
financier, the new journalist, and the new citizen who tole- 
rates them all. If the biological doctrine of the inevi- 
tability of death has interest to a nation in the meridian of its 
glory, it is of equal moment to the Eastern nations to know 
whether a renascence after decline is possible, for the prevalent notion 
is that India and China and other Eastern countries have had a civi- 
lisation of their own, which they have not been ableto maintain in 
full vigour, and from which they have fallen. Is racial degeneracy 
inevitable ? How many races in India have really deteriorated ? Is 
their revival impossible ? Are there no races in India which have not 
yet played a conspicuous part in the history of the world, and which 
may have a glorious destiny in store for them ? These are inquiries 
of great moment. Mr. Balfour has shed a new tay of hope on the 
darx forebodings of the pessimistic thinkers of his country by 
doubting the inevitability of racial death. Weismann has attracted 
attention to the remarkable fact that many low organisms die only 
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. «te 
multiply by division : the parent does not die, but loses itself in its 
offspring. To the biological fact, to which Mr. Balfour referred 
in his recent lecture at Newnham College, Cambridge, we “may add 
Metchnikoff’s theories, which are even more interesting and sugges- 
tive than Weismann’s discovery of the exceptions to the rule, enun- 
ciated by the philosophers of the ancient world, that whatever is 
born is subject to decay and death. Society being an “ organism 
ofa very composite structure, a comparison of it with some of the 
higher plants or animals might be more suggestive than the analogy 
of .ow organisms. The dragon-tree of Teneriffe, the baobab of 
Cape Verd, the cypresses of Mexico, and certain trees of California 
have been'known to live for thousands of years, without symptoms 
of natural decay, and to have been overthrown or killed only by 
accidents. A dragon-tree, seen by the Spaniards in the beginning 
of the fifteenth century at Orotava, in Teneriffe, was partially 
destroyed by a tempest in the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
and completely overthrown by a storm in 1868. But for these 
accidents, the tree might\perhaps, have lived for many more centuries. 
Indeed, some botanists appear to hold that trees do not die 
a natural death, properly so-called. The sociologist and the patriot, 
who wishes to profit by the instruction of science, will, however, 
notice that trees undergo certain structural modifications, which 
the biologist may not regard as symptoms of decadence, and which 
may yet make accidents easy. The dragon-tree observed by the 
Spaniards at Orotavathad "a gigantic hollow in its trunk as early as 
in the fifteenth century. The formation of the hollow was, from the 
biologist’s point of view, not perhaps a sign of decay. Yet it 
facilitated the overthrow by the storms. The conquest of one nation 
or Government by another may be compared to the violent termi- 
nation of the life of a tree by a storm ; at least historians are in the 
habi: of inferring from such conquests some structural or organic 
deterior:.tion of the conquered nation rendering the subjugation 
possible. its usual with at least one class of writers to allege that 
Indian society haa 1.3‘ much of its vitality and vigour, and social 
cankers had made a hollow in its trung, so tnat : succumbed to 
foreign invaders easily. Ifthe question of decadence w- to be 
discussed apart from the conquest and the proved inability to i sist 


an invader, the opinions thereon might be very much divided ; ter 4 
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f cS history does not supply sufficient materials for a definite conclusion. 
Mee While decadence is the burden of the lament of one class of thinkers, it 


is the boast ofa few that while the civilisations of Egypt, Greece and 

Rome have passed away, India has survived the storms that have 
successively blown over the country because of her “ spirituality.” 

The impression made by the storms is a sufficient answer to this 

9 claim of invincibility. The laments and the boasts are alike 
based on a superficial view of history, for no deeper view is 

Se possible in consequence of the lack of historic material. It has 
been said by competent critics that the Moghul Empire in India 
N fell, chiefly because the Moghul army was not well organised. With 

z the same human material for fighting, European leaders achieved 
l ey wonderful results : indeed, it is a trite saying that India was con- 
| quered by the British with the help of Indians themselves. If the 
earlier conquests of the native Governments cannot be accounted for 

by a difference in the military organisations of the conquerors and the 

conquered respectively, there is at least the great fact, which 

accounts for much, that the defective political organisation of the 

various states, and their mutual relations—generally the reverse of 

friendly and cordial—provided no interest to the people in combin- 

ing to defend their hearths and homes. The Kabuli and the Afridi, the 

Pathan and the Punjabi are physically stronger and more sturdy than 

the inhabitant of the plains. This must have ever been so: it does not 

a affect the propriety or otherwise of the inference, which the histo= 

wal rian sometimes draws from the mere fact of conquests, that the 
people of India have deteriorated since the good old days of the 

stalwart heroes, the profound metaphysicians, the prolific poets, the 

ingenious astronomers, the patient chemists, the skilful physicians, 

and the bold architects, of tradition. National decadence, as a 

result of exhaustion under some unknown law of Nature, is entirely 

a different phenomenon from conquest, which may be comparable 

to an accident, rather than to natural death. On the other hand, it 


‘ may be well to remember that the mere fact of a nation preserving 


À À, its independence need not show that it has not been degenerating, 
{i much less that it has been progressing. A nation may be “ vegetat- 
H ing,” even as the dragon-tree of Orotava was maintaining its exis- 
i -t ence for centuries, in spite of the ho 

units of a nation may go through the ap 


llow in its trunk. The physical 
pointed cycle of births and | 
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j deaths, without any exhibition of moral or intellectual energy 
worthy of record, There are ethnologists who are prepared to 
|! believe that many of the backward races of the earth merely vegetate, 
j after having attained in some forgotten or dimly remembered age | 
| the full growth of which the “ organisms” were capable. They may | 
have built no pyramids, invented no writing, discovered no import- | 
ant truths of science. But why should such discoveries and inven- é 
tions be assumed to be the only possible proofs of intellectual capa- 
city and vigour? Was Pasteur intellectually superior to Plato, 
because the French savant knew more about the behaviour of 
bacteria than the Greek philosopher ? Considerations like these 
compel the necessity for caution in inferring the decadence of races 
from certain aspects of their recorded history. When even 
trees live for thousands of years, and botanists are led to believe 
that they would not be subject to natural death, why should we 
j infer that a nation has deteriorated, because it has been conquered 
f by another, or because its colonising ambition has received a check, 
f or its literary productions have become stereotyped? One has to 
| inquire further whether the so-called “ nation” had an organic 
j unity ; whether the activity of one part represented the activity 
of the whole organism ; whether the deterioration of one part indi- 
f cates the decadence also of others ; whether the more conspicuous 
sections of the community having suffered accidents, the submerged 
sections might have remained unaffected, just as the destruction of 
about a third of its branches by an earlier storm left the dragon-tree 
at Orotava free to grow for another fifty years, until it was complete- 
ly overthrown. Assuming that all higher organisms are bound to 
decay and die, Metchnikoff’s speculations concerning the ‘mechanism 
and cause of decay are highly suggestive when applied to nations. 
The learned disciple of Pasteur has arrived at the conclusion that 
the decay of the higher organisms may be due to what he ‘calls 
“ auto-intoxication.” Certain poisons are produced in the organism, 
which perhaps paralyse its power to resist the externa! -arses that 
bring about its death, or the activity of the macrophags that ea: 
up the vital cells. Are not moral poisons secreted in every society 
which has become wealthy and prosperous? The love of 
ease, the loss of regard for righteous dealing, the covetousness™ 
which would “ make money anyhow,” the cynical disregard of 
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austere morals, the licence masquerading under the name of freedom 
and equality—-may these not be comparable to the poisons which are 
believed to bring about the decay and death of an organism ? And 
are there not macrophags in every society—men of talent and 
influence who eat up and destroy the wholesome and preservative 
elements in the moral structure of a society ? All these things are 
possible. But whether in a given society the agencies of decay 
have been at work, and if so, what is the injury that they have done 
to the whole organism-—these are independent questions which can- 
not be easily answered, and the hasty and superficial answers to ; 
which may create needless alarm. 

The result of Metchnikoff’s researches so far seems to be that 
the decay of the human “ organism” can be arrested or delayed 
by adopting a diet which would kill the microbes that cause old 
age and death. Their breeding ground is suspected to be the large 
intestine, and putrefaction of food in this part of the body favours 
their growth. There are certain bacteria which seem to kill those 
microbes, and these saving little creatures may be introduced 
into the body through food in which they abound. This 
theory is not yet proved to the satisfaction of all biologists ; yet if the 
life not merely of trees, but even of animals, may be prolonged, it 
must be equally possible to arrest the decay of a race. There is yet 
another theory which is suggestive to the sociologist who seeks to 
7 derive instruction from the truths of biology. Sleep, the “ brother of 
ug Death,” is, according to some, caused by the accumulation of certain 
poisons in the system which act upon the nerve centres and paralyse 
their activity. They are worked off during sleep and waking 


i consciousness is restored. Nations, which seem to be deteriorating 
[i ğ . . ` 

1 in consequence of the poisons generated in their system, may really 
| be asleep, while we think that they have declined beyond recovery, 


and they may awaken when the poisons are worked off. 

The spread of education, contact with new ideas, discoveries tend- 

ing to improve the physical well-being—these may contribute 

towards a neutralisation or elimination of the poisons. In the 

yy light of all these considerations, are we bound to look upon the 

{ } teaching of science and history as a gospel of despair for the people 
\ of India, and of Eastern countries generally ? The dec acerce 9 


~ Indian civilisation, assuming that such decadence has really taken 
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place, does not compel us to infer the decadence and the intellectual 
exhaustion of all the races of India. With what races or communi- 
ties is the ancient Indian civilisation identified? What, again, 
were the causes of the decline of the arts and industries, which is 
considered synonymous with racial decadence? Does not history 
show that the vicissitudes of Indian civilisation were often due to 
mere accidents ? Have not indigenous industries in our own day 
been ruined by foreign competition? Have not religious move- 
ments been suppressed by persecution, and architectural monuments 
destroyed by fanaticism ? Hasnot literature flourished and declined 
in sympathy with political movements, and the accidental presence 
|  orabsence of patrons of learning? It is difficult to separate the 
| accidental from the natural in the history of Indian civilisation and 
| predicate anything definitely regarding the exhaustion or the sur- 
i viving vitality of the Indian races. In spite of the caste system, 
which has acquired rigidity in recent times, the races have mingled 
together in the past. The least variable indications of the intellec- 
I tual progress or decline of the Indian communities are to be found 
in the religious and philosophical literature of the country, and 
different religious movements have awakened the latent capacities | 
of different communities in different degrees. It may perhaps be i 
stated ina general way, subject to many exceptions, that the pre- 
Buddhistic philosophy was chiefly the efflorescence of the Brahma- 
nical intellect, that Buddhistic learning owed most to the Kshatriyas, K 
that the achievements of the Jains were principally due to Vaishya t 
support, and that the latest movements of religious reform, grouped { 
under the comprehensive designation of Indian Protestantism by a | 
well-known thinker of Western India, proved the strength of Shudra 
aspirations. Are we quite sure that this gradual diffusion of reli- | 
gious culture through various communities, instead of its concentra- 
tion in a privileged class, has not tended to make the intellectual 
history of India on the whole one of progressive evolution? We 
have once before expressed in these pages our doubts concerning 
the much too readily accepted view that the latter-day history of 
the Indian races has been one of natural decadence, owing to their 
intellectual exhaustion. It is usual to compare the position of 
- woman at the present day with the society of ancient times, and_ 
declare the result against the former. In what respect are the lady ` 
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graduates of to-day inferior to.Gargi or Maitreyi? If there has 
; / been decadence, why should we not look upon it as a sleep from 
| which the nation may be awakened ? It was usual for Indian patriots 
some years ago to apostrophise their Motherland as ifshe were only 
asleep and to implore her to wake up. The Spencerian fashion of 
treating society as an organism has changed that mode of speech, 
and as the historian opines that the golden age of India was in the 
b past, from which the country has fallen, the biologist and the his- 
A torian have conspired to lead us to the verge of a slough of despond. 
aN But both our guides may happen to bein the wrong, and we may 
A have to revise the prevalent acceptation of the teachings of biology y 
| 


-\ as well as history. Science does not merely frighten us with decay 

“geass and death: whatever the ultimate fate of the universe or even of 

a= the human race may be, we find at present that all that dies may 

be reborn. Why should not new nations be born as old nations 

die out? The death may not be complete, and the birth may not be 

of a perceptibly new personality. Mr. Balfour asks in which quar- 

ter of the globe powerful races will arise and lead the forces of 

civilisation, if the white races decay and disappear. The assumption 

is that the white races areso many organisms which may not revive 

if they once begin to decline. But this assumption may turn out 

to be wrong, and revival may be possible. The poisons may be 

| worked off, and there may be an awakening after sleep. Let the 

physical and intellectual well-being of the backward races be steadi- 

| ee ly developed, and-the decline of the advanced races be arrested by 

| appropriate remedies, and the dark forebodings of the sociologist 
| may be disproved. 
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To carry out a frontier expedition in the space of a fortnight 
borders on a miracle : no such feat has been accomplished before. 
It is precisely this record-beating military marvel that has been 
achieved by Lord Kitchener and General Willcocks. Before it was 
generally known that the troops were going to move, they had 
already moved ; before the Zakka Khels could prepare to resist the 
enemy, the troops of the enemy had made considerable progress into 
their territory ; before their principal fort could be put ina state of 
defence, they saw it rased to the ground; before they could enlist the 
sympathy and co-operation of their Afridi brethren, the other tribes 
approached them with advice to surrender. Quick and quiet was the 
march, exemplary the punishment, few were the losses, and suc: 
cesful and satisfactory wasthe result. The frontier policy inaugu- 
rated by Lord Curzon and the military reforms introduced by Lord 
Kitchener have both been amply justified by this first test to which 
they have been subjected. The conciliatory and trustful policy of 
the civil ruler has prevented the tribes from combining and offering 
united resistance : the simplification of military movements and the 
readiness at any time to go to war, on which the, great military 
reformer has laid so much stress, have prevented the enemy from 
offering any serious resistance. It seems that a debate in Parliament 
was obviated by a blocking motion. A debate may be held now. 


oe 

The avowed object of many a debate in Parliament is to enable 
the country to know both sides of a question, and put a black mark 
against the King’s ministers for the time being if they have gone 
wrong. The debate on Indian affairs, opened by Dr. Rutherford, 
was attended by very few members : neither of the two great Parties, 
not even the smaller Parties which sometimes show sympathy 
with Indian grievances, seemed anxious to put a black mark against 
Mr. Morley. Indeed, the seconder of the amendment to the Address 
in reply to the King’s Speech admitted that its principal object was 
to give an opportunity to the Secretary of State to say a few sympa- 
thetic words which might please the dissatisfied critics, Mr. Morley 
perhaps appreciated the kindness, though not the manner of show- 
ing it, Every one knew what he would say : he had said it before, 
as the criticism of his measures had also been heard before on the 
floor of the House and outside. Dr. Rutherford had returned from 


India: Mr. Morley had remained at home. That made somen, 


difference, but the tourist was only for six weeks in India, and he 
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‘however, availed himself of the opportunity to remind the nearly 
empty House that he had already spoken sympathetically. This is 
about all that is worth gathering from the full reports of the debate 
received last month. 

QE 


For the time being Mr. Morley’s plea that he had inherited an 
onerous legacy from his predeccssor, and his declaration that Lord 
Minto had succeeded largely in restoring peace, may have given 
satisfaction to his countrymen. It is not likely, however, that those 
who have more than a superficial acquaintance with Indian affairs 
will think much of the alleged causes and origin of the inherited 
difficulties, or rest satisfied with the assurance that peace has been 
largely restored. Many will at any rate rub their eyes, when they 
read that the Viceroy’s motor-car was stoned, notwithstanding the 
recent acknowledgment of a popular leader like Mr. R. C. Dutt 
that India could not have two greater friends than Mr. Morley 
and Lord Minto. They will also inquire why ina place like Tanjore, 
where no racial sentiment has been wounded by partition and no 
vested rights have been infringed upon by colonisation laws, leaflets 
should have been distributed, calling upon the people to rise against 
Europeans. That the culprits in either case must be obscure persons 
without any sympathy from the generality of their countrymen goes 
without saying, But there are any number of indications ~a hich 
do not support the view that Mr. Morley’s inheritance comes from 
his immediate predecessors. 

eo 

While it is becoming more and more clear that there are some 
irreconcilable elements in the population; the majority of even the ty 
Nationalists, as they call themselves, are beginning to perceive that ae 
real good is done to their country by coo-rperating with Government 
ar ` not by leaving Government alone or by opposing it whenever on 
possible. The band of young men known as National Volunteers,ion 
who had at one time a reputation for annoying their countrymen 
interfering with their freedom of buying and selling, and destroyin; the 
their goods, in their Svadeshi zeal, recently asked to be allowed ‘ience 
co-operate with the police in helping pilgrims during a festival, are in- 
their services were cordially acknowledged by the Police Comm 
sioner of Calcutta. It will not be quite so easy for volunteers erroi 
track dacoits and engage in a tussle with professional depredat 
as has been proposed in Sind, where the police have not been abwhich is 
cope successfully with the recent increase in violent crime. Howently on 
there are distinct indications supporting the hope that Sva. 
enthusiasm willı ere long enlist itself largely on the side of 
government and in the true service of the country. 
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A pathetic interest attaches to the death of Sir Denzil Ibbetson, 
as he was not spared to enjoy the rest which he had earned, bu 
was snatched away almost in the midst of a storm, for the creation 
of which he was not responsible, and in the tranquillisation of which 
he does not seem to have playeda part unworthy of a civil ruler of 
enlightened principles. In the course of the debate on Dr Ruther- 
ford’s motion, Mr. Morley read an extract from the Viceroy s speech 
in which His Excellency asked Lord Kitchener to convey his thanks 
to the Native army for the contempt with which it had treated 
certain attempts to tamper with its loyalty. Judging from pub- 
lished information, it looks probable that the real cause of the deporta- 
tions in Sir Denzil’s province was the alarm of the military autho- 
tities. The civil authorities must have confirmed their fears by their 
independent discoveries of the spirit of mischief that was spreading. 
But it seems likely that they would not have recommended any 
extreme measure for the maintenance of peace among the civil popu- 
lation. Great as is the responsibility of the head of a province,’ he 
has to bend before those who are responsible for discipline in 
the Army. 

oO 

The comparative tranquillity enjoyed by the Bombay Presidency 
is in no small measure due to the popularity of the head of the 
administration and other eminent officials. It is amatter for regret 
that neither the popularity nor the earnestness of officials can always 
oveicome the prejudices of the ignorant: notwithstanding the 
efforts made by Sir George Clarke to enlist the support of the 
yernaular press in favour of Haffkine’s method of immunisation 
from plague, and the recommendation of medical practitioners, 
that remedy has yet won a very limited degree of popularity. Sir 
George Clarke is not merely a tactful and sympathetic administrator, 

t ever ready to look at things from the people's standpoint and 
a, vigilant in making a note of everything conducive to their welfare : 
w his enthusiasm in the cause of Science is also highly appreciated. 
w. His convocation address at the local University shows that he has 
no already gained a deep insight into the educational problems of the 
wit Presidency, and his keen desire to advance the study of Science in 
Mr.Western India has proved sufficiently infectious to secure a muni- 
im Tqcent donation of four lakhs from a local magnate for that purpose. 
to gilir Lawrence Jenkins, the retiring Chief Justice, is another) great 
thetifficial whose penulenty, and legal attainments are in everybody’s 
perhaouth, Mr. Morley is as wise and discriminating in taking away 
e for his Council as he is in giving administrators to India. 
a 
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PHILOSOPHY AND CHRISTIANITY IN REFERENCE 
TO WORK. À 
To the Editor, East & West. 

Sir,—Referring to articles on iPhilosophy and Religion in your 
December 1907 issue, which seem scarcely understandable by any but the 
studied scientists, may I suggest that the use of Philosophy and Religion in 
the daily round may be inquired into * Perhaps the accompanying remarks 
may be considered by your talented contributors, as coming from the 
workman’s standpoint, worthy of notice. 

Yours faithfully, 
" T. F. DOWDEN. 
“Madera, 
January, 1908. 


(1) The efficiency of a “belief” as an indication of a good direction 
` for action to secure happiness, seems to be the object at the bottom of 
all Philosophical research. 


Philosophy exhibits the intelligent digestion of experience necessary 
or useful as a guide for the future. 

(2) Christianity appears asthe highest Intelligence in action, not only 
for the good of the individual, but also for the Universal good, even at the 
cost of personal sacrifice, sorrow, or even death. 

(3) Religion aims at the Universal Understanding of God in relation 
to Humanity. The object of doing His will unifies collective action 
necessary to.all work. 

(4) Christianity impresses Love to God and the neighbour as the 
indispensable preliminary to efficient work done co-operatively. Experience 
shows that the maximum power of Intelligence is gained, where love in- 
vites confidence and a free exchange of ideas. 

Faith in God sustains the stress of sacrifice; in good time, erros 

` reveals itself where harmony has been interrupted. 

(5) Experience brings wisdom, and formulates Philosophy, which is 
always experimental,-local temporary or personal, and consequently on 
its trial. 
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Christianity inspired from “Above” meets Ba, svece and Philosophy 
from “Below.” in Christ. So Christianity appears superior tO Philosophy, 
in the Person and Example of Christ, and to form a practical test of the 
value of Philosophy. ; 

(6) If happiness consists in enjoyment through the senses, and is 
sanctioned by Philosophy, Christianity points to the “ Work” and the 
‘‘Duty” by which it must be earned and limited, to ensure the approval 
of God and the Neighbour. ’ 

(7) The sanction of Christianity is, therefore, more efficient than that 
of Philosophy or of mere man, as a means of securing permanence 1n 
happiness. d 

(8) The stress of “Work” or “Duty” or pain of “Error,” is cheerfully 
borne through Faith in God’s method of working the Universe, in which 
a man is merely a tiny subordinate agent, in a widely distributed system 
of powers working in harmony. bene. 

(9) Instead of expecting God to assist the individual, the individual 
could be better employed seeing how he could work in harmony with God 
and the Neighbour. Christ has shown us how to do this in spirit. Let 
man’s wit find the practical means to do useful work for himself and 
humanity and subordinate personal desires to secure co-operation for 
good objects. 
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